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The Land of Cherry Blossoms 


“Tf one should ask you concerning the 
heart of a true Japanese, point to the 
wild Cherry flower glowing in the sun.” 


HE Cherry blossom is as well be- 
loved in Japan as the Rose is in 
our land, and when the glad 
spring days come in that happy 
country and the Cherry trees burst into 
bloom—one feels almost like saying burst 
into song—the people throughout Nip- 
pon go trooping gayly over the country- 
sides Cherry-viewing. And what a vision 
of loveliness it is, when hills and valleys 
are covered with masses of pearly-white 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


and pale rose-tinted Cherry blossoms, 
looking for all the world like soft billowy 
clouds that might have freshly fallen 
from a dawn-pink sky, and caught on 
their downward flight from heaven upon 
the leafless barren branches of the trees. 
But the Japanese are not the only ones 
who love to view the Cherry blossoms. 
From the four corners of the earth flock 
thousands to that land of charm to see 
Japan at this particular season, because 
the Miyako Odori, or Cherry Dance, held 
during the time of their bloom has made 
the country famous all over the world. 


In famous parks, ancient temple 
gardens, and along the roadsides, where 
the Cherry trees are blooming, stalls are 
erected gayly festooned with artificial 
blossoms looking so natural that a 
stranger looks twice before feeling cer- 
tain the flowers are unreal. At these 
stalls are sold lanterns, toys, pink cakes, 
and all sorts of things reminiscent of the 
Cherry-flower. A tea is even made of an 
infusion of the salted blossoms. 

Writing charming love-messages to the 
Cherry blossoms is one of the many 
naive and delightful customs of the 








Blossom-viewing time in the Santa 
bridal array. Verily their beauty seemeth to come 
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Courtesy of the Southern Pacific 


when the frult trees are bedecked in 
rom heaven, reflecting the pale pink-tinged 


clouds in a bright-blue California sky. People flock by the thousands to see the wondrous sight. 
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Notice the TORRI or gateway formed of two upright and two horizontal beams. 

These arches or gateways are always seen in front of every Shinto shrine in Japan. 

The TORRI has been copied in this country with good effect and is especially 

attractive and striking when placed at the entrance to the grounds of one’s home, 

or interesting when hidden somewhere among the garden trees. Cherry Trees 
in full bloom in the foreground 
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Tiger-back bridge in Maruyama Park, Kyoto, Japan. In the middle back-ground 
is an old Cherry tree of nation-wide renown, due to its age, size and beauty, 
history and legend. Note how the branches have been carefully propped by a 
veritable network of bamboo poles to prevent the branches breaking with the 

weight of blossoms. The tree is said to be nearly 700 years old 
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A lovely sight of Cherry blossoms at the entrance of a Japanese home 
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Exquisite double Cherry blossoms. 
This is a spray taken from a 
tree in a famous old Nunnery in 
Kyoto where only nobie ladies are 
admitted when they wish to retire 


from the world. he Cherry tree 
is widely known for its beauty 


Japanese. They are very fond of com- 
posing dainty poems of three or four 
lines only, just long enough to express 
in the few words their delight in the 
flowers. These are written on narrow 
slips of paper and hung from the 
branches of the trees. Perhaps the 
Cherry blossoms fluttering in the wind 
are bowing and smiling their thanks after 
the manner of the little Japanese folks 
themselves. Oddly enough, Cherry-view- 
ing is almost as popular a diversion at 
night as during the sun-bright day, es- 
pecially if the nights are moonlit. 
Nature provides symphony concerts in 
Japan during a good part of the year, 
the musicians being different kinds of her 
creatures. These natural concerts are 
highly esteemed by the people, especially 
the silvery bell-like songs of insects heard 
in the late Summer and Fall, but the 
Frog is the soloist of Spring when it is 
time to go Cherry-viewing. Instead of 
disturbing visitors with his raucous 
croak, the Japanese are enchanted, even 
writing poems in appreciation of the 
song as they do to the flowers: “Now 
sings the Frog, and the voice of the 
Frog is perfumed;—for into the shining 
stream the Cherry petals fall.” “A petal 
lightly dropped upon the mouth of Mr. 
Frog. and now his song has stopped.” 
“Seen in the daytime, how uninteresting 
you are, O Frog.” But after night has 
fallen he becomes more interesting, for 
it is the song and not the singer that ap- 
peals. The Japanese have infinite ca- 
pacity for enjoying simple pleasures. 
There are different kinds of Japanese 
Cherry trees, some having single flowers 
and others very double. Some also bloom 
earlier than others so that the season 
lasts several weeks. But in all too short 
a time the silken Cherry petals commence 
to gently fall in snowy showers upon the 
moss-covered ground, and then a feeling 
of sadness comes a stealing through the 
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An ancient Cherry Tree at the gate 
of an old temple. These Trees often 
grow to enormous size and sometimes 
centuries old. The largest Cherry Tree 
in Japan is said to be about 35 feet high, 
and has a trunk 34feet incircumference 


air that so much beauty should so 
quickly fade and be no more until the 
resurrection of another year—another 
happy Spring. One is often filled with 
a mysterious wistful yearning,—indescrib- 
able, undefinable—when flowers die. 
Perhaps their transitory fleeting beauty 
is the very reason we love them so pas- 
sionately and explains that melancholy 
of longing. Nature wisely takes them 
from us before we have a chance to be- 
come apathetic and indifferent to their 
divine beauty, so “Admire them while 
you may—the Cherry drops its petals, 
and the water-wheel its spray.” 

When the Cherry flowers are at their 
height of glory, the Emperor of Japan 
gives his far-famed garden-party which 
is the show event of the year. The Court 
attends, as well as foreign dignitaries 
who are so fortunate as to receive invita- 
tions. The glittering gold braid and laces 
on the bright uniforms of the men and 
the rainbow-hued dresses of the women 
are a colorful sight; but how garish they 
look beside the delicate exquisite beauty 
of the lovely Cherry blossoms. 

We too have Cherry festivals in our 
land, but it is when the fruit is ripe for 
the trees here are cultivated solely for 
their fine fruit, though of course every- 
one must admire the blossoms that look 
like pale stars festooned upon the bar- 
ren brown branches. The fruit of the 
Japanese Cherry trees is inferior and 
not used, since the national taste for 
any fruit in that land, has been little 
cultivated in the past. However, their 
taste is becoming more and more culti- 
vated hence more attention is given to 
better fruit. 

The attractive and charming Japanese 
Cherry trees do well in many parts of 
this country and are sold by most deal- 
ers, some of them advertising the trees 
in this magazine. 

There is a favorite picture hanging in 








The Woodpile In May 





The Woodpile, when covered 
with Vines some weeks later 


The Friendly Vine 


BY MARY SMITH, (Tenn.) 


HAT to do with the woodpile in 

W Spring and Summer? The prob- 

lem is not difficult of solution 
with the aid of the rapidly-growing An- 
nual Vines. Planted around the base of 
the pile as early as possible in the 
Spring, Moonflowers, Morning Glories, 
Gourds, and Passion Flowers—the latter 
volunteers—quickly formed for our 
kindling heap, a soft green counterpane, 
embroidered here and there with color. 
The vines were helped in their upward 
climb by strings judiciously arranged. 

One of the most exquisite things in 
Nature is the opening of the Moonflower. 
Evening after evening, children, and 
grown people too, gather in our yard for 
the show, and never weary of watching 
until the last blossom has opened like 
some sort of fairy umbrella and in open- 
ing has shed a delicate perfume. The 
flowers close rather early in the morning 
during hot weather, but stay open until 
noon on cool days. 

The Perennial Pea Vine is splendid 
where one wishes a permanent climbing 
cover for some immovable but unsightly 
object, and the flowers make excellent 
cut decorations both as regards form, 
color, and lastingness. 

The English Ivy needs no praise for it 
advertises itself modestly, but surely, by 
its hardiness, adaptability for hundreds 
of uses, and its beauty the year around. 
For June weddings or for Christmas gar- 
lands, the grace of this Vine eannot be 
excelled. For wall vase to last the Win- 


ter through, or as ground, rock, or stump 
cover, it 1s a constant joy. 











Moonflower climbing a Tennis 


backstop frame. A Sweet Gum 
Tree is in the background 





my hall of memories, of a Japanese 
Cherry tree that once filled me with de- 
light and joy each Spring it bloomed 
right in the throbbing heart of Van- 
couver, B. C. I too went Cherry-view- 
ing every day dtring the time of its 
bloom and fragrance. In Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, there is a collee- 


tion of these trees, while still farther 
afield, in Washington, D. C., they are 
also gracious enough to flourish. So it 
will be seen they can be happy in various 
climates and if you do not have one or 
more growing already in your garden, 
do not delay another year but plant 
them this very season. 
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Growing Perennials From Seed 
BY WALLACE J. SMITH, (‘Tenn.) 


magazine containing information that 

can be followed or relied upon. The 
articles are, indeed, too indefinite and 
impracticable for any purpose. For 
instance you will perhaps see an article 
that reads, “prepare your ground well; 
add a little fertilizer, a little sand or some 
coal ashes.” Another article will read, 
“put unleached hardwood ashes around 
Delphiniums.” I tried this a few years 
ago, and killed all the fine plants I had. 
The purpose of the article was good,— 
a small amount of ashes would have been 
good,—too many were fatal. 

After buying and reading many maga- 
zines, I find that the FLOWER GROWER is 
the only one that can always be depended 
upon. You will notice the Editor censors 
articles therein published. Often you 
may see an article published as written 
by the contributor, and at the end, a note 
by the Editor. And after several years 
of close study of this publication, I must 
say I believe all flower growers can safely 
follow it. 


|’ is very difficult to secure a floral 


PREPARING SEED BED 


The seed bed should be spaded or 
forked to a depth of at least eighteen 
inches, for the deeper the bed the better, 
and more moisture you have. In digging 
the seed bed all dirt should be removed, 
leaving an open hole the size of the 
desired seed bed. 

Unless your ground is well drained, 
artificial drainage should be provided. 
This may be accomplished by filling in 
six inches of the hole you just opened 
with broken stone, coal cinders, or even 
coal ashes. 

And after you fill to within six inches 
of the top, the earth should be sifted 
through a fine sifter as it is put back 
into the bed, at the same time mixing 
with some kind of fertilizer; if bone 
meal, a quart to the bushel of soil, and 
if the soil is not naturally loose add one- 
fourth sifted coal. ashes. For sifting 
your coal ashes a quarter or one-half inch 
mesh sieve is best, and a smaller mesh 
should be used for the soil. 

In refilling the last six inches of the 
bed, there is nothing better than to mix 
an equal part of peat moss with the 
soil. (Peat is indispensable for moisture 
holding, since when saturated, it will 
absorb seven hundred per cent of its 
own weight in water). Be certain that 
the peat is well mixed with the soil. 

Fill the hole or excavation to within 
one inch of the ground level,—this slight 
depression will catch and hold water from 
each rain. 


SOWING THE SEED 


When thus filled, with a firming-board, 
or a little piece of plank, press the newly- 
made bed down, and water thoroughly. 
After the water has dried out, so that 
the earth will work well, which may be 
the next day, sow your perennial seed. 
Cover the seed about four times their 
diameter, which is a safe rule to follow 
with all flower seed. After the seed are 
covered, then press or firm the soil again. 
This firming of the soil is very important, 
for it brings soil particles in contact with 


the seed and prevents them from drying 
out, and facilitates quick germination. 
Thus the sowing is completed. Now take 
a piece of burlap and spread it over the 
bed. This will cause the bed to retain 
its moisture, but the bed must be closely 
watched, and as soon as the seed germi- 
nate, the burlap must be removed. Some 
of the seed will germinate in four or five 
days, and by close observation you can 
tell when the first seed begin to push 
their way through the soil. If the burlap 
can be raised so it will be one foot above 
the bed it may remain over the bed a 
week longer, but if permitted to rest near 
the bed the plants will be spindling and 
weak. Whether burlap be removed or 
not, do not permit the bed to become dry. 

When the plants are an inch high, they 
should be transplanted to another bed, 
prepared same as the seed bed; or trans- 
planted in the same bed. The trans- 
planting develops a heavy, much more 
healthy plant, and fine hair roots on the 
tap root. , 

Keep the bed moist in dry weather. 
With a small trowel, stick, or table fork, 
loosen the top of the soil at least once 
each week. Cultivation is as essential 
as water. Just before Winter, cover the 
bed an inch with well-rotted manure. 

Perennial seed may be sown from July 
1st to the first of September, but it must 
be borne in mind, that the earlier the seed 
are sown the better chance you ‘have of 
taking them through the approaching 
Winter. 

To be successful, plants must become 
established before the first frost. Some 
protection is essential the first Winter. 
There is no protection as good as to cover 
the bed with about an inch or two of peat 
moss, working it around each plant well. 
If this is not available, place brush 
thickly over the bed, and then straw, 
grass, or dried flower stalks over the 
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brush, and if the bed is in a well-drained 
place, the little plants will winter all 
right. 

Do not remove the winter-protection 
until all danger of frost has passed; and 
then remove it on a cloudy day, if 
possible. In a few days after the winter- 
covering has been removed, the plants 
may be transplanted to their permanent 
bed or border. 

We have grown, with good success, in 
this manner, such perennials as Pinks, 
Sweet William, Shasty Daisy, Delphi- 
nium, Coreopsis, Poppy, Hollyhock, Fox- 
glove, Columbine, Forget-me-not, ete. 


COLDFRAME CULTURE 


If the perennials are to be grown by 
the use of a coldframe, flats are prepared. 
By flats I mean shallow boxes. My flats 
are twenty inches long, eight inches wide, 
and three to four inches deep. Fill the 
first ineh in the bottom of the flat with 
sifted coal ashes to provide drainage, 
then fill the remainder of flat with pre- 
pared soil as above described. Sow the 
seed in the same manner, and place the 
flats in the coldframe. Shade the flats 
in some manner. I take burlap and 
place it over the sash of the coldframe, 
and permit it to remain there until my 
plants have become established after 
being transplanted. During all of this time, 
the sash are raised at one end, at least 
one foot. Keep the plants well-watered, 
and after the first frost in the Fall, let 
the sash down on the coldframe, and 
raise it only to water plants during the 
Winter and early Spring. As soon as 
signs of new growth appear in the early 
Spring, which here, is usually during the 
last of February, raise sash to give the 
plants air and to gradually harden them. 
First raise the sash an inch for a week, 
then two inches, ete. By coldframe cul- 
ture, you can gain at least thirty days 
in the growth of plants. After peren- 
nials have been removed from the cold- 
frame, the last of March or first of April, 
we use the frame for growing annuals. 





How Old is a GoldfishP 


BY J. B. SPENCER, (Ont.) 


HAT is the ripe old age of a 

Goldfish? This often-asked ques- 

tion, when answered, usually 
arouses the other question: What be- 
comes of the tens of thousands of Gold- 
fish taken year after year into homes 
where there are children? 

A Goldfish is quite a long-lived creature 
when given a chance, but it is doubtful 
if any but a small proportion of the 
Fish that get into private quarters escape 
a comparatively early demise. 

It was in 1914, a year easily remem- 
bered, that we built our garden pool and 
into it turned loose four bits of flashing, 
darting colour. They were a lusty lot, 
or soon became so in their roomy pasture, 
and the Autumn following, an offspring 
of some eighty head, were taken indoors. 
But a few days ago (December, 1930) 
the last of the original four gave up the 
ghost and his passing was lamented as of 
a member of the household. We called 
the Fish Peter, but Mary Ann might have 
been a more suitable name. 





When first introduced to the pool that 
Fish would be either two or three years 
old, which, added to the sixteen years 
since that time, would establish his age 
as eighteen or nineteen years. Peter 
reached each of the past two or three 
Spring seasons in a more or less decrepit 
state, but when liberated in the pool he 
would soon flash about like the others, 
and when the winter housing season 
arrived, he was as plump and brilliant 
as any of his mates. The pool, of oval 
shape, eight feet by five feet and two 
feet deep, usually accommodated from 
fourteen to eighteen Fish that are brought 
in by the children of the neighborhood, 
who, by Autumn, are seldom able to 
identify their property. 

Peter reached his full stature of seven 
and three-quarter inches in length, and 
two inches in depth, at the age of eight 
or nine years. Some of his tribe have 
outgrown him by half an inch, while 
others stopped short of their parent’s 
full length. 
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The multiplication of the family the 
first year set false hopes, for in no year 
since were more than a dozen or so taken 
indoors. In quarters so limited, it is fair 
to assume that the cannibalism common 
to the Fish tribe was exercised both with 
respect to the spawn and the newly- 
hatehed fry. 


The usual fish-bow] Goldfish is a sorry 
spectacle when compared with those that 
enjoy the freedom and natural food 
abundant in an outdoor pool. Unfortu- 
nately many of the bowl Fish have but 
a small chance for their lives. Too fre- 
quent or too generous feeding soon leaves 
a vacancy in the home, and occasionally 
one finds an owner who will argue that 
the water and what the poor things take 
out of the air is sufficient for their well- 
doing. Their very silence gives consent 
to much inhumanity and it is remarkable 
that so many continue to live at all. 
Perhaps then we have found the answer 
to the question: What becomes of the 
thousands of Goldfish that leave the 
shops year after year? 


Peter and his mates had perhaps little 
reason to complain of the treatment they 
received. In Winter four occupied a 
four-gallon tank, the water of which was 
changed about half every second day, and 
thoroughly once a fortnight. They always 
had fresh weeds and, contrary to the 
usual directions, were fed daily, princi- 
pally on a commercial fish food, but 
sometimes a few flakes of rolled oats. 
A sluggish appearance in any of the 
Fish suggested a salt bath prepared by 
adding a teaspoonful of table salt to a 
quart of water. Five minutes in this 
solution brought brighter scales and 
livelier action, and perhaps Peter’s long 
life' may have in considerable measure 
been due to his more or less regular 
saline dip. 


Peter has passed away. Yes, that 
seems a proper way to say it, because 
he or she grew up with the children of 
the household and shared with them the 


—— of a regular and consistent 
ife. 





Oriental Poppies 


Permit me to commend the Editor’s 
praise in the November FLower GRowER 
of the Oriental Poppy. It should be 
grown in every garden of the more-com- 
mon hardy flowers. 

One characteristic of it you do not 
mention is that it seems never to run 
out, and is even difficult to eradicate, 
although never becomes a pest by spread- 
ing. For years, I have had a large plant- 
ing of it. Each season we dig up and 
sell the plants, and the following season 
we have as many or more, and with little 
attention. 


Many shades and varieties are now 
offered, but many of them are of sec- 
ondary value. While seed usually pro- 
duces only the searlet-flowered varieties, 
occasionally one gets a different color 
and they can then be propagated by root 
cuttings. Oriental Poppies are dormant 
in August and September, and should be 
moved at that season. They are diffi- 
cult to replant in the Spring. 


Joe Smrrx, ( Wash.) 
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Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 








Bureau Desks: 
BY CLARK 


HE writing bureau, later called 
| writing desk, beyond doubt origin- 
ated in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century from the old-fashioned 
Bible-boxes. These were originally flat 
boxes just large enough to hold the family 
Bible which was at that time the most 
valuable family possession. These were 
usually kept on a shelf in the living room 
and because of their convenient flat 
surface the people were accustomed to 
stand and write their letters upon the 
Bible-boxes. 

With the length and carefully written 
letters of the times it was often wearisome 
to stand for the necessary time. Some 
thoughtful and inventive-minded person 
conceived the idea of making the Bible- 
box on a stand so that it could be moved 
to a convenient part of the room, and also 
made it low enough to allow the writer 
to sit. 

The next stage was to make the top 
with a slanting lid which was found to 
be much more convenient. Late in this 
century there were made desks of this 
sort exclusively for writing purposes and 
the part where the Bible had previously 
been stored was now by means of pigeon- 
holes and drawers roughly fitted, made 
available for the storage of all the writ- 
ing materials as well as various souvenirs 
and trinkets. 

The first real Bureau Writing Desk was 
made during the reign of William and 
Mary. Previously the lid had always been 
hinged at the top but now it was hinged 
at the bottom so that the lid could be 
turned down to form a writing table and 
rested on pull-out supports. 

This period added greatly to the beauty 
of design which formerly had been quite 
erude. An example of this period is de- 
scribed as follows, “It was made of 
walnut, beautifully grained and burred, 
while marquetry decorations are intro- 
duced on the legs, the lid, and the drawer, 
which was now fitted underneath the lid 
as an additional storage place for 
valuables.” 

This period saw the production of a 
bureau in which the legs took the form 
of small drawers all the way down to 
the floor. There were five drawers on 
each side and one in the center at the 
top. The whole desk stood upon small 
Queen Anne feet. Near the end of this 
reign, an upper structure was added 
having mirrors in place of doors and 
shelves inside for the storage of 
stationery. 

Chippendale substituted window glass 
in place of the mirrors and adjusted the 
shelves for books making a Bookcase 
Writing Bureau. During the eighteenth 
century, was also introduced the real 
Writing Desk Table instead of the 
bureau form. Beautiful examples were 
constructed by Chippendale and Shera- 
ton. The former had narrow drawers to 
form the legs, but the latter had only the 








— Papier-Mache 


W. BROWN 











Fig. 11 


slender tapering legs. Later a row of 
small boxes was added on top of the 
table towards the back. Desks of this 
period were finished on the back as finely 
as on the front as they were used in the 
center of the room and not against the 
wall. 
PAPIER-MACHE 
PAPIER-MACHE is a composition of 
pulp molded into shape and the first 
record we have of its use is in 1740 by 
a German named Martin in the manu- 
facture of snuff-boxes, though it was 
probably in use in China, Japan and 
India long before that time. 

Many articles of Papier-mache were 
sent to England by British officials in 
the employ of the East India Company 
along with the tea, spices, etc., that were 


shipped. These in lacquer work and 
design were very beautiful and repre- 
sented an immense amount of labor and 
time. The decorations were along the 
familiar “Willow Pattern” idea and 


usually included junks and pagodas, wil- 
low trees, bridges, and streams, as well 
as various landscape designs. Birds 
were sometimes used and small figures 
rowing or standing, to complete an ideal 
scene. 

The finest examples are those in which 
the design is carried out in burgaute 
lacquer. This is a veneer of thin tiny 
slices of highly irridescent mother-of- 
pearl in shades of green, blue and rose. 
The effect is to suggest moonlight re- 
flected on water and it was used to carry 
out such effects in those scenes. 

In trays and stands sometimes larger 
and coarser slices were imbedded in the 
Papier-mache to represent flowers and 
tropical birds, butterflies, ete., with con- 
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siderable gold to enrich and heighten the 
effect. 

These early pieces became patterns for 
much English work in the nineteenth 
century and were followed very carefully, 
as far as pattern went. Many of these 
trays were painted, however, and not as 
well done artistically. 


It is said that the first Rocking Chair 
dates back to about 1760, but before 
1800 they were formed by adding rockers 
to ordinary chairs. After that date they 
became a regular product of manufac- 
ture. The Windsor type were the first 
ones used and were a most comfortable 
chair, but the most popular rocker was 
the so-called ““Boston Rocker.” This had 
a solid wooden seat hollowed out with 
curved spindles in the back. They were 
usually painted black with a stencil deco- 
ration on the back. 





Fig. 1 shows a tray beautifully inlaid as 
described in the text. 

Fig. 2 shows two interesting water pitchers. 
The one on the left has oblong projections 
nearly % inch high in three rows around the 
pitcher, making it a very heavy piece. The one 
on the right has — ribbing of a clear glass, 
with bands of white opaque and pink running 
from top to bottom. 





Kivergreens for Foundation 
Planting 


VERGREENS for Foundation Planting 

are quite the rage here, and, judging 
from appearance alone, they well deserve 
this popularity. , 

When I was a small boy my folks 
planted a hedge of Red Cedar for a Wind- 
break, and it was, while small, both useful 
and beautiful. But as it was not cut back 
or clipped, these Cedars became large trees, 
so that now they are 40 to 50 feet high. 
They are about 40 feet from the house and 
for obvious reasons are far more desirable 
than deciduous trees. Recently I have 
started a Foundation Planting of Cedar, 
Arbor Vitex, Pine and Nerway Spruce. 
Our late severe drought has been a serious 
test of the vitality of these trees; and, as 
they were in small sizes, I saved most of 
them by watering them during Summer 
and early Fall. The dwarf Pine, Globe 
Arbor Vite and Tom Thumb Arbor Vite 
should not require much clipping, but the 
Spruce and Cedar must be kept down or 
moved away from the house. My soil is 
neutral and seems to suit the Cedar, but it 
may not be so congenial to Evergreens from 
an acid soil. I have not been able to 
succeed with Laurel. I know that Cedar 
(Juniperus virginiana) will stand a lot of 
punishment, but cattle have a fondness for 
scratching their heads on these trees when 
small and sooner or later the Cedar is dead. 


We must avoid alkaline soils and alka- 
line water. If fertilization is needed sul- 
phate of ammonia could be used and a 
mulch of sawdust or shavings would be of 
value. I am going to keep on “with the 
Narrow-leaved Evergreens, because they are 
green the year round. : 

Japanese Barberry is promising, especially 
since we can get it in the red-leaved form 
and as a dwarf in the Box Barberry. Nor 
am I forgetting the Yucea which will stand 
a lot of grief in the way of cold and heat. 
Even a Cactus hedge seems, to me, more 
desirable in the Winter than a lot of bare 
wind-swept shrubbery which may be pretty 
enough in the Summer when we have plenty 
of beauty anyway. 

W. E. Duckwat, Ohio, (in Rural 
New-Yorker). 
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Let Us Have An Aquarium 


BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, 


swimming about in a green glass 

tank make a harmony of color to 
please the most artistic person. So merely 
as an ornament an Aquarium has its 
place in the home, but it also offers to 
the lover of out-of-doors an opportunity 
to enjoy a bit of it inside the house with 
very little bother. 

The size and shape are of little import- 
anee, except that the larger the surface 
of water exposed to the air, the better. 

An inch of clean sand should be placed 
in the bottom and covered with a layer 
of pebbles and shells. A “castle” fur- 
nishes the fish with a much needed hiding 
place. If the water is to be kept fresh 
without changing, it must contain grow- 
ing plants. These will breathe out from 
their leaves oxygen for the Fish and use 
the carbon-dioxide for their own growth. 
Many kinds of water-weeds can be 
brought in from creeks and rivers and 
most of them will root readily. Place 
several cuttings in the sand. Weeds as 
purchased from dealers are all right, but 
must be planted. They will take root in 
the sand. If allowed to float about in 
the water the growth is not rapid enough 
to supply the aquarium with the needed 
oxygen. Only growing plants give off 
free oxygen. 

Goldfish, Frog Pollywogs, and Snails 
ean be purchased, but to get the full en- 
joyment from an Aquarium some things 
should be put in it from the creeks and 
rivers visited. A dozen of the small 
pointed Snails found along the banks of 
any stream will be the best of scavengers 
and keep all debris cleaned away. Caddis 


| Piece NTASTIC Japanese Goldfish 


(N.Y.) 


Fly cases are most interesting. Water 
Beetles may be kept if a net is placed 
over the aquarium to prevent their 
escape. A fresh-water Clam is a novel 
addition. Care must be taken that it be 
kept wet while transferring it from its 
river home to the bowl. The shell should 
be pushed into the sand about half way, 
narrow end down. A Clam sometimes 
changes its own position and that is 
worth seeing. When hungry it opens its 
shell a wee crack. A bit of raw meat 
may be dropped into this opening, but one 
has to be alert for a Clam ean shut his 
shell quick as lightning. The common 
creek denizens: Crayfish, Sticklebacks, 
and Scorpions, cannot be used, as they 
destroy all else alive. Minnows are 
friendly with Goldfish and are much more 
active. A collection of native game Fish, 
not over two inches long, is fascinating. 
Pickerel are odd appearing, being about 
half head; Rock Bass look like swimming 
quarters; and a Perch is a thing of 
beauty with its bright-yellow fins. A 
Sunfish is perhaps the most entertaining. 
I had one for several years that would 
bump his nose, “bang, bang,” against the 
glass when it was feeding time, or flap 
his tail out of the water to attract my 
attention whenever I entered the room. 

Fish should be fed regularly, not over 
onee a day, and three times a week is 
better. Try not to feed more than they 
will eat up clean. Any remaining bits 
should be removed by means of a glass 
tube. The food sold by druggists is 
perhaps the best to use and if directions 
are carefully followed there will be no 
remains. 
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What a Hydraulic Ram Will Do 


BY W. K. McFARLIN 


(in Market Grower’s Journal) 


for elevating water from the level at 

which it sets to a higher elevation. It 
has no suction power and cannot lift water 
from a well. The power comes from the 
fall of water from a souree higher than 
the ram and is conveyed to it through a 
metal pipe. 

A ram differs from any other water 
motor as it is not the flow but the stop- 
page of the flow that makes the power. 
The result is about the same as a blow 
from a hammer, the energy being equal to 
the weight of the water in the pipe multi- 
plied by velocity of flow. This force acts to 
drive a proportion of the water into the 
delivery pipe, via air-chamber. 

A ram has the highest efficiency of any 
mechanical device used for any purpose 
and, where water is not lifted more than 
ten times the fall, shows an efficiency of 
over 90 per cent. A ram will lift water 
fifty times the fall but at a lower efficiency. 
There is practically no loss from metal 
friction—the loss is all in the friction of 
the water flow alone. 

The installation of a ram is simple and 
the maintenance cost is almost nothing. A 
ram requires a constant supply of water, 
a portion of which is delivered where 
wanted and a double acting ram _ will 
deliver pure water from another source, 
using impure water for power. This is 
used where the pure water supply alone is 
not large enough to run a ram. 


A ram will not operate unless the 
delivery height is a little more than twice 
as much as the fall used to ram. This can 
he remedied by partly shutting valve in 
delivery pipe, thus increasing the delivery 
pressure. A ram will automatically furnish 
air as well as water, into a compression 
tank and maintain sufficient air for con- 
stant service. 

The distance from which the power is 
piped is unlimited but the drive pipe itself 
might be from thirty to one hundred and 
fifty feet long, and if necessary to make a 
break it is done by placing a tee and stand- 
pipe (equal to height of supply) or impul- 
ser at the proper distance from ram. The 
size of supply pipe from source to stand- 
pipe is decided by the per cent of grade 
on which the pipe is laid. 

The fall used to a ram should be three 
feet or more, thirty feet being the maximum, 
and water can be lifted five hundred feet 
high with fall of ten feet or more. A ram 
can be easily adjusted to run at from forty 
to three hundred strokes a minute—the 
more strokes the less water used and 
delivered, and this is of value if the spring 
runs low in times of drought. 

The minimum amount of water to run 
a ram is three gallons a minute; the maxi- 
mum three hundred. A battery of rams 
can be placed side by side, each ram requir- 
ing a separate drive pipe, but all can be 
coupled to one delivery pipe. 

A good strainer at source is essential to 
prevent floating material from entering 
ram and a frog or eel thinks an open pipe 
an ideal winter home. 

No matter whether you want a small 
water supply or a large one, if you have 
the right location, a ram will supply you 
cheaper than any other mechanical method. 
EDITOR’s NOTE: 

The so-called hydraulft ram described in the 
above article is one of the most remarkable 
pieces of machinery that I have ever come in 
contact with. Its operation will interest any- 
—_ inclined, and is worthy of 
Before I was eight years old, my father put 


A HYDRAULIC ram ean be used only 


in service one of the old-style hydraulic rams 
which continued operation for more than 50 
years. FE myself have had much to do with 
this ram during the past 30 years, and it so 
impressed me as an eflicient machine that I am 
very glad to print the above article, giving the 
ideas of Mr. McFarlin. 

As he says, the upkeep, or cost for repairs 
and renewals, is almost nothing; and I have 
known the ram on my farm to run for six 
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months or more with little or no attention. 

While I was not aware that the hydraulic 
ram would produce results of efficiency as high 
as 90 per cent, I did know that the efficiency 
was as high as 60 per cent under the condi- 
tions which the ram on the farm operated. One 
Summer, my brother, who was a very skilled 
engineer, with my assistance, made an efficiency 
test of the ram, and he figured it at about 
60 per cent, with a ten-foot fall and an 
eighty-foot raise. There might have been some 
error in the calculation, or more probably, the 
old-style ram was not as efficient as the newer 
machines. 

Where conditions are such that a hydraulic 
ram can be installed as a source of water 
supply, there is surely nothing to equal it. 

MADISON COOPER 


Wild Plants of Medicinal Value 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


AY Apple (Podophyllum pelta- 
M tum), is a perennial woodland 

plant belonging to the Barberry 
family, and common in many parts of 
North America. The plant grows about 
one foot high and produces one solitary 
white flower, two inches in diameter, in 


May. 

Common names are: May Apple, 
Mandrake, American Mandrake, Wild 
Lemon, Ground Lemon, Hog Apple, 


Devil’s Apple, Indian Apple, Raccoon 
Berry, Duck’s Foot, Umbrella Plant, 
and Wild Mandrake. 

Roots are collected in September or 
October. 

Bethroot (Trillium erectum), is a wood- 
land plant common in many states and 
much esteemed by the Indians and early 
settlers as a remedy. It is used as an 
astringent, tonic, and alterative. 

Common names are: Trillum, Birth- 
root, Bathroot, Bath flower, Red Wake- 
robin, Red Benjamin, Bumble Bee Root, 
Disheloth, Indian Balm, Nose Bleed, 
Squaw Flower, Wood Lily, True Love, 
and Orange Blossom. 

Bethroot is collected in September. 

Wild Sarsaparilla (Aralia nudicaulis), 
is a native plant belonging to the Gin- 
seng family, and is common in moist 
woods from Newfoundland to the Mis- 
souri. 


Common names are: False Sarsapa- 
rilla, Virgin’s Sarsaparilla, Rabbit’s Root, 
Shot Bush, and Wild Licorice. 

It flowers early in June, and these are 
followed by small berries about the size 
of common Elderberries. 

Roots are collected in Autumn. 

Seneca Snakeroot (Polygala senega), 
is common in rocky woods from Canada 
to the Missouri. 

Common names are Rattlesnake Root 
and Mountain Flax. 

This drug was used by the Indians as 
a cure for snake bites, and is now em- 
ployed as an expectorant, emetic, and 
diuretic. 

Pinkroot (Spigelia marilandica), 
grows in rich woodlands from Florida 
to Wisconsin. The flowers are bright 
scarlet on the outside of the tube, and the 
lobes bright yellow. 

Common names are: Indian Pink, 
Star Blossom, Worm Grass, Worm Weed, 
and Worm Root. 

Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis), 
belongs to the Poppy family and is found 
in rich woodlands from Canada to 
Florida and west to Nebraska. 

Common names are: Red Root, Red 
Puccoon, Red Indian Paint, Coon Root, 
Snake Bite, Sweet Slumber, and Tetter- 
wort. 

Roots are collected in Fall and dried. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
* . + . - 7 . the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Approval by an Expert 


ONE of the best known originators and largest growers 

of Glads in this country writes of his own volition 
about the January FLower Grower, from which I quote 
as follows: 

“T want to congratulate you on the quality of the con- 
tents of this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. I have fol- 
lowed your magazine very closely. I always read the 
Editorials and articles which you sign personally, and I 
am very much in accord with your views in general. I 
think for the amateur or the garden grower, your magazine 
surpasses all the others.” 

This is only one of many hundreds of complimentary 
letters which I receive about the work which I am trying 
to do with Tue FLowrer Grower, in my simple-minded 
way, and I quote it here because it is from a man who is 
known to practically every person who reads a garden 
magazine anywhere, and I would tell you his name but 
I do not know that he would want me to do so. 

This magazine doubtless has a stronger appeal to its 
readers than any other magazine in horticulture; but 
1 am giving my readers full credit for this fact, because 
I have to a great extent allowed them to build the maga- 
zine. As I have said repeatedly, THe FLower GROWER 
has built itself, with the help of its readers, and a little 
guidance on the part of its simple-minded Editor. 

Incidently, here is where many publications fail. They 
start off with pre-conceived ideas of what could or should 
be done, and instead of allowing the reading clientele of 
the magazine to develop it along lines of least resistance, 
and in a perfectly natural way, the original ideas are 
kept in view too firmly. At no time has Tue FLower 

ROWER had a ‘‘hard and fast’’ program. I have added 
to it from time to time, and incidentally on oceasion I 
have subtracted from it; and while some of the changes 
have been for the better, and some of them perhaps, no 
improvement; as long as the changes have averaged 
toward improvement, that is all that can be looked for. 


And do not forget, friends, that I have my ‘‘ear to the 
ground,’’ figuratively speaking, and anyone who has 
anything to say anywhere or any time will have my 
earnest attention. There never was yet a magazine so 
good that it could not be improved upon, and while I do 
not promise to adopt all the suggestions which are ten- 
dered, the fact is that every suggestion is given careful 
consideration and that many of the things which are 
permanent features of Tue FLowEr Grower now, origin- 
ally came from suggestions by readers. 

Just a bit of reminiscing, friends, set in motion by my 
friend whom I have quoted above, and who knows what 
he is talking about, from a long lifetime of experience. 


Mapison Cooper 
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What of Installment Buying? 


[N the issue of this magazine of August, 1926 (note 

carefully the date), in an article entitled, ‘‘ After 
Installment Buying,—What?’’ among other suggestions, 
the simple-minded Editor made some pertinent points: 


“Therefore, friends, let’s look at this thing with wide- 
open eyes. Don’t buy heavily on the installment plan. 
It is bad thrift, bad business policy, and bad judgment. 
It helps support a tremendous crowd of idlers and non- 
producers and surely we have too many. If you want any- 
thing really needed for your progress, it is worth while 
saving for; and when you have the cash in hand you can 
always buy cheaper than you can on the installment plan. 

“Study thrift. Study the ways of the people of the best 
European nations in this respect and live within your 
income, be it ever so small. Running in debt for things 
which are not absolutely necessary, never appealed strongly 
to this Editor, and it never will, and he may be pardoned 
for bragging a little, by stating that he has rather con- 
sistently practiced what he preaches. 

“Study the subject of installment buying, whether 
you buy on the installment plan or not. It is such an 
important feature of present-day economics, that no man 
can afford to ignore it.” 


In the November 20, 1926 (note carefully the date), 
issue of the Dearborn Independent, Henry Ford’s own 
weekly magazine, in his personal editorial page, Henry 
Ford, perhaps the best known business man and manu- 
facturer in the whole world, writes as follows: 


“When people are led to buy things they do not need 
now and cannot afford, an artificial ‘prosperity’ is created. 

“Purchasing beyond ability to pay brings about the 
exchange of nonessential goods in unprecedented volume 
and the expansion of debt to the danger point. This gives 
rise to a wave of hysteria which deludes many people into 
the belief that we are in the midst of ‘good times, when 
as a matfer of fact we are creating the very conditions 
which eventually bring about business reverses. When the 
natural reaction comes, these people become panicky. The 
alarm of ‘hard times’ is sounded and fear grips the buying 
public. Those who have been buying beyond their neces- 
sary limits swing far below the line of common sense and 
refuse to buy even ordinary essentials. This sudden with- 
drawal of purchasing power affects all classes of industry. 
There can be only one result. Factories are closed, men 
are thrown out of work, business becomes stagnant. 

“Just as many people need things as ever. Just as many 
need the work. Yet because of the collapse in the boom 
of nonessentials, the vital connecting link between produc- 
tion and purchase is broken and everybody suffers. The 
responsibility lies with the purchasing public as well, as 
with the producer. Only by the consistent buying of goods 
needed at the time can we maintain a logical prosperity.” 
In a daily paper of January 23, 1931 (again note 

carefully the date), Owen D. Young, famous for his 
service in settling post-war business. disputes between 
nations, and head of the largest electrical manufacturing 
works in the world, is quoted as follows: 


“Optimists who thought that we had whipped the busi- 
mess cycle were obviously wrong. The most that we can 
say yet is that we are beginning to understand it and so 
may get at some of the causes. The present depression 
differs from that of 1921 because then the heavy inventories 
were in the hands of manufacturers and distributors, while 
today the inventory of unconsumed and unpaid-for goods 
is in the home. 

“The change came about through installment buying. 
In 1921 the holders of goods had no recourse but distress 
selling, which was very disorganizing. The householder 
cannot sell the car, furnishing or equipment on which he 
is paying; he can only continue paying and cut expendi- 
tures elsewhere until the balance is restored. Hence the 
current depression has been accompanied by less acute 
business disorganization, but the recovery is likely to be 
slower.” 


The above three quotations are given in the order 
because of their sequence of dates. The fact that Henry 
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Ford a few months later covered essentially the same 
idea and made the same general prognostication as did 
the simple-minded Editor, does not mean that Henry 
copied the thought, but only that ‘‘great minds run in 
the same channel’’; or perhaps (more reasonably) it was 
only that any person with a Balanced Viewpoint could 
see what was likely to happen. 


Then Owen D. Young tells us what has happened and 
why, as proof of the early prognostications (more than 
four years before) of Henry Ford and the Editor of 
this magazine, and Mr. Young offers the further sug- 
gestion that recovery from present disorganization is 
likely to be slower than in 1921. So much for the facts 
and practical side of the subject. 

Now let us consider a bit of commonsense philosophy 
in this connection. We have been going so fast for ten 
years or so that science and the mechanical arts have far 
outstripped the ability of men to keep pace. The result 
has been abundant material progress with little or no 
moral or spiritual progress; and although the present 
so-called business depression does create much hardship, 
it will doubtless result in some real progress when viewed 
from the higher ethical and religious standpoint. And, 
friends, what I am trying to say here is not mere theory 
nor is it difficult to understand. It simply means that 
the individual has not made the most of his oppor- 
tunities. Too much has been spent on mere entertain- 
ment of self and on the gratifications of desires and 
appetites which are in themselves detrimental. Until we 
can understand that we are here for other purposes than 
for the so-called happy life and the life of personal 
satisfaction, progress will necessarily be slow. 

There are those who tell us that we are entitled to 
more and more in the way of improvements, luxuries, 
and the various things which go to make up our present 
civilization, and none will deny this. But it may easily 
be argued that too much of these things occupies the 
attention of the individual to the exclusion of the really 
worthwhile things of life. 


Let us get down to the fundamentals of life, friends, 
and make true living the most important thing in life. 
And let us be sure that the word living means something 
besides entertainment and having a good time. Living 
means @ broad outlook on everything, everywhere, and a 
contact with all the different phases and features of the 
world as we find it. These contacts should broaden our 
vision and develop our mentality, our morals, and our 
spiritual attainments. Experiences which do this are 
living the true life, and contacts and experiences which 
do not give us this development and improvement may 
be classed otherwise. 

I have given a little more space to this subject than is 
usually given to any subject in this department, but 
there is no more important subject than the one touched 
upon above. We are all feeling the pinch of adversity 
these days and know exactly what it means. 


Mapison CooPEer 





Strength is its Own Defense 


AUTHOUGH it is my impression that I have used this 
same heading before, it applies so well to the subject 
under discussion here that I will use it again. 

Miss Thomas in her editorial notes in the Utica Garden 
Club Department this month, gives some very good ex- 
amples of the so-called weed pests and methods for their 
eradication, ete. 

[ am particularly concerned over the remarks about 
Quack Grass, as we know it up here in Northern New 
York. We have plenty of it, and it is rampant at times, 
but in no case has it proved any serious obstacle to my 
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Clark W. Brown 


Mr. Brown’s writings appear as early as the fourth volume of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER in 1917, but he was writing about 
Glads at that time and not Antiques. One of his chief activities for 
some years has been as an originator of improved varieties of the 
Gladiolus, and Mr. Brown is now Secretary and Treasurer of the New 
England Gladiolus Society. 

Antiques have been a hobby with Mr. Brown, and he handles his subject 
in a masterful way. The Antique Department has been very favorably 
received, not only by Antique fanciers, but the casual reader as well. 





methods of gardening; nor do I claim super-ideas on 
this general subject. Quack Grass can easily be eradicated 
by clean cultivation, and it does not take long to do it 
either. My first experience was in a rather heavy clay 
soil, and the Quack surely had possession. The ground 
was kept thoroughly worked and cultivated throughout 
the season,—and the Quack was no more. This can be 
done anywhere, and any time; and I am doing it every 
year right here on my own premises. 

My, Gladiolus-growing operations require the using of 
new ground each year, and this is more or less infested 
with Quack. We try to ‘‘summer-fallow’’ the year before 
and where the summer-fallowing is carefully done and the 
ground actually kept cultivated throughout the season, 
the Quack can be subdued in that way. But if there is 
some Quack left over, and it appears among the planted 
crop, it is easily taken care of by hand-cultivation and the 
pulling out of a few roots during the planting operations, 
and during the earlier stages of cultivation. In no case 
has Quack been a menace to my Gladiolus-growing. 

So here is where ‘‘strength is its own defense.’’ If cul- 
ture is kept up as it should be, and if proper, practical, 
and scientific methods are applied, Quack is no menace 
anywhere. It may be under certain circumstances of cul- 


ture, as, for instance where little culture is given. 


Now I am wondering, in my simple-minded way, if some 
of those things that are told about as being such awful 
weed pests, are not just as easily taken care of by the 
right sort of treatment as Quack Grass is taken care of 
in the simple way explained above. 

MApIson Cooper. 
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Gardening—A Great Force 


E are being constantly reminded through the testimony 

which has been left on the record for our edification, that 
gardening is the purest of human pleasures. With this we are 
in full accord, but we submit it is even more than this; it 1s 
one of the most health-giving and alluring of hobbies. 

Its devotees are ubiquitious, and are to be found among men 
and women in all walks of life.- It knows no polities, recognizes 
few limitations; as wherever. land is found that ean be culti- 
vated, there gardens arise that combine beauty and utility. It 
has a freemasonry of its own; yet unfettered by stringent laws, 
and those onee initiated in its cult and becoming enamoured of 
it, seldom desert the order, but remain faithful adherents. It 
is the open-sesame to many a conversation, and has relieved the 
tedium of more than one long railway journey that would other- 
wise have been monotonous. More than once it has been respon- 
sible for a casual acquaintance ripening into personal friend- 
ship, because of a talk on some particular plant or flower, or 
the special culture of a vegetable in which both were deeply 
interested. Indeed, there is scarcely any popular flower which 
at one time or another has not drawn gardeners together in the 
common bond of comradeship. One has only to think of the 
old society of Tulip growers in the north of England, the 
National Rose and Chrysanthemum Societies; as well as that 
devoted to Dahlias; and of recent origin, comparatively, the 
Sweet Pea and Gladiolus Associations. In all these the members 
of the fraternity foregather to exhibit their best productions and 
to chat about them. Gardening has become a great force in the 
lives of not a few, and every year one can see how the influence 
continues to spread. 

And there is really no finality about gardening, as in some 
other pursuits that could be mentioned. It is ever urging those 
who have once joined its ranks and have come under its spell, to 
attempt something greater than they have done before; perhaps 
to strike out on new lines in the raising of fresh varieties of 
flowers which have long attracted them. There always remains 
some task to be done. We cannot say, for instance, when we 
think we have concluded some bit of work to our liking, “There, 
that is finished and done with!” As a matter of fact, the work 
of one day is but the prelude to some other duty in the near 
future which will demand our attention. We ean seldom, if 
ever, write finis to our gardening operations. The ground we 
clear and dig and manure in the Winter waits our sowing and 
planting in Spring; and afterwards the hoeing and weeding and 
tending each particular crop involves, or the plants we grow, 
need for their full development. 

The ideal gardener must ever be looking towards the future 
in scheming and planning and attempting work that in its sea- 
son shall bring its own reward. He it is who has been described 
“ere one flowery season fades and dies designs the blooming 
wonders of the next.’ He it is who attends to the wants of his 
plants and his garden in season and out of season, under leaden 
skies when work is not always congenial, as well as in sum- 
mer sunshine. If he cannot, through lack of space or opportu- 
nity, grow all he would like to grow, he learns to limit himself 
and be content with the culture of some definite subjects rather 
than attempt many with little success. 

We all know that in the early years of the war how thousands, 
who had seareely handled a spade before, responded to the ap- 
peal to grow vegetables, and though when the extreme need 
passed away many gave up what at first they looked upon as a 
pressing duty, it has to be said that thousands have remained 
loyal to their plots. Not a few of the tyros of those days who 
knew little or nothing about vegetable culture, have by practice 
and determination to excel, become experts, and have exhibited 
their produce with success. It was only natural when oppor- 
tunity came that the cultivation of flowers and fruit should 
claim their attention, and today in the growing army of amateur 
gardeners there are to be found numbers who specialize. 

If it could be ascertained why it is that gardening continues 
to be taken up by fresh enthusiasts every year, we should no 
doubt find out that there is an impelling foree which draws and 
woos all sorts and conditions of folk, and such a force is con- 
tagious. You see it abundantly demonstrated in new districts 
where houses are being erected. Today the garden, as well as 
the house, counts, and there is a desire to make it beauti- 
ful with flowering plants at the earliest opportunity. And the 
bulk of the work about these new gardens is not “put out,” but 
is undertaken by the oceupiers of the dwellings. — 
—Editorial in The Garden (English) 
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The Small-Town Man 


A SMALL man is a small man anywhere, regardless 
of whether he lives in a small town or a big city, 
and in no way can the small man prove his smallness 
better than to find fault with the small town, if he lives 
in a small town; or brag about the advantages of the 
big city if he lives in a big city. The sensible man in 
the small town appreciates its advantages over the big 
city, and the sensible man in the big city realizes the dis- 
advantages of the big city even though appreciating its 
advantages. 

But seriously, friends, if there is one thing that makes 
one re-gusted (as Andy says), it is to hear any person 
eriticize their surroundings. It is much like foreigners 
coming to America and criticizing America and compar- 
ing it disadvantageously with their native country. In 
ease of the foreigners, why did they come over? In case 
of the small town man, why don’t he go to the big city? 
In case of the big e¢ity man, why don’t he move out into 
the country if he don’t like the city? In any case, the 
person who criticizes his place of residence is on the 
wrong side of the argument. He admits his own in- 
ability to select a home which is to his satisfaction. And 
these grumblers only show their lack of ability in failing 
to make good use of the advantages of their situation 
as they find it. 

Another one of those things, friends, that we can 
ponder continuously. Do not accept things as you find 
them and be satisfied with them, but accept the world 
as it is, and if you don’t like it in one place, move,—but 
don’t grumble. It is up to you to improve your 
conditions. 

And the sequel of the whole story is;—the man who 
is a sore-head in one place will be a sore-head in another. 
Accept things as you find them; better them if you can; 
but don’t blow too much about it. 
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MapIson Cooper. 





Economy of Vegetable Gardens 


WAk-TIME Gardening taught the people of the country 
how much could be saved by growing their own vegetable 
supplies and by utilizing any unoccupied ground in the com- 
munity for gardening purposes. An era of hard times has 
brought these lessons back vividly, and a revival of Vegetable 
Gardening. 

In country districts, a Vegetable Garden is a matter of course. 
Everybody with a yard has one and grows something in the 
way of food. In the smaller city and suburban home. lots, 
Vegetable Gardens which flourished formerly have been giving 
way to ornamental planting as market gardening progressed 
and always provided a supply of Vegetables in the markets. 

With unemployment and hard times the saving by growing 
Vegetables at home is being taken advantage of. Aside from 
the economy of growing Vegetables from a small expenditure 
for seeds, the cheapest thing that can be bought, the elements 
of quality and health enter into the matter. They have always 
been present. 

Highest quality Vegetables can be had only by growing them 
at home and taking them directly from the Garden to the table 
via the kitchen range.- Necessarily, with the time of shipping 
and marketing by wholesaler and retailer, they cannot have their 
pristine freshness in a public market. 

The small city Garden is a Garden for specializing and inten- 
sive work. A surprising amount of food can be grown on a 
small plot carefully planned for succession. String Beans ean 
follow Lettuce, Radishes and Spinach. Peas also come in this 
category. String Beans can be planted until into July. Carrots 
ean be planted successively until Midsummer for crops of baby 
Carrots. . 

Tomato plants can be set among the Peas to take their place 
when the Peas have been gathered. Now is the time to figure 
out your Garden Plan and particularly your succession crops 
so that the ground will be working all season. Plant to save 
the most money. 

NATIONAL GarpEN BuREAU 
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Nature Songs for Children 








The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











LADY APRIL 


Lady April, Lady April, 

Do you hear the Robins sing, 
Lady April, Lady April, 

Do you feel the breath of Spring? 


We will go half way to meet you, 
All the flowers spring up to greet you, 
And the bees hum in the clover, 

For the wintry days are over. 


Lady April, Lady April, 
Bring to us some gentle showers, 
Lady April, Lady April, 
We will welcome back the flowers. 
—(From Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. II.) 


SPRING AT THE DOOR 


The Crocus had slept in his little brown house, 
So soundly the whole Winter through; 
There came a tapping, ’twas Spring at the door, 
“Up! Up! we are waiting for you!” 
The Crocus peeped out of his little brown house 
And nodded his gay little head, 
“Good Morning Miss Snowdrop, and how do you do 
This fine chilly morning?” he said. 
(Copyrighted by Churchill-Grindell Co.) 


Song Book No. I 





Background Counts 


WE hear a great deal about co-operation these days, espe- 
cially in business. Why not apply it in beautification of 
communities ? 

Perhaps you have been working for years to make your home 
and garden attractive and when you have things looking pretty 
fine your neighbor builds an unsightly garage or shed beside 
your sun-loving border and utterly spoils the effect of your 
garden. There were other places that he could have built it, 
but he didn’t like flowers, thought they were a waste of time, 
and the fact that your plants were ruined never occurred to him. 

Background counts so much. No matter how much time or 
money you spend on improving your home surroundings your 
neighbor can “put a monkey wrench in the machinery” by being 
indifferent about the appearance of his grounds. 

If neighbors would co-operate to eliminate all unsightly 
spots and work together to see that the picture as a whole, 
viewed from the street, is attractive, what a difference it would 
make in the appearance of our communities. 

If you do not want to know anything about the thrills there 
are in gardening don’t make it difficult for your neighbor who 
knows that joy. Background counts. That is what makes the 
picture complete. 

In life too it is background that counts. It includes our kind 
of neighborliness. Co-operate with your neighbor and help 
make your community attractive by pleasing backgrounds. 


JEANETTE LEADER 





Utility of the Dish Garden 


HE Dish Garden is rather new in America, and it seems to 

promise quite a future. But of course, the American Dish 
Garden will not have very much in common with the original 
“ban-kei” of the Japanese. Living our lives at a speed of 80 
miles an hour we can hardly wait 50 years to obtain a perfectly 
dwarfed tree, only a few inches high, that grows in a small bowl 
and blooms. But much can be done in just an hour with Ever- 
green seedlings, Moss, Grass, Pebbles, Sand, bits of Rocks, small 
figures, a pretty bowl, a nice standard perhaps, and just a little 
planning. The American Dish Garden won’t be as permanent as 
the Japanese, but even so it will be interesting to look at, at least 
while in the making. In a month, or in a season, the plants have 
outgrown the surrounding “landscape,” so we simply exchange 
the larger plants for smaller ones, use new figures or place the 
old ones in new positions and we have a new Dish Garden. 


Francesca R. Noonan, (Ohio) 





|? is surprising how little interest is shown by the average 
flower grower in soils. When they take up gardening, our 
enthusiastic beginners peruse catalogues and consult their 
experienced friends to ascertain the best varieties to procure, 
but it is taken for granted that whatever kind of soil they 
happen to have will be all right for everything they may select 
to put into it. Fortunately, there are quite a number of plants 
that do reasonably well in all soils, and so the poorest-planned 
garden is never a total failure. 


So many people ask me what to do to make this or that plant 
thrive, or to make such and such flowers bloom, that I some- 
times wonder if there were not an opening for a new profession 
—that of being a plant doctor. 

Making a diagnosis from merely a list of symptoms would 
doubtless be about as difficult for the garden doctor as for the 
physician; however, as in the case of human sufferers, errors 
in diet is responsible for much of the trouble; with this differ- 
ence, that in the case of humans, over-eating is the cause of 
most of our ills, while more plants suffer from malnutrition 
than from over-feeding. When shrubs or flowering plants grow 
with unusual vigor and fail to produce anything but foliage, 
it usually indicates either a too rich soil or an unsuitable loca- 
tion. And so, wrong soil would probably be the plant physi- 
cian’s most frequent diagnosis as he would notice so many cases 
where plants that had originally come from a wild habitat that 
was moist and shady and had been thrust into a shallow, dry 
soil about as unsuited for them as a rattlesnake’s den in the 
rocky hillside would be for an eel. 





In grading for the average city lot the contractor usually 
covers the good top soil with the excavated hard-pan or gravel, 
which takes Nature many years to bring up to needed fertility. 
Then, many people plant too close up alongside a house or 
porch where a needed amount of moisture is being constantly 
denied. 

——— 

An all too common error in planting Trees, Shrubs, Peonies, 
Vines, ete., is committed in not making the hole large and deep 
enough to satisfy the demand of the growing roots for a favor- 
able chance to expand; consequently the newly-formed fine little 
rootlets cannot easily penetrate the hard surrounding soil; and 
the plant either dies of suffocation or continues to merely exist, 
a weakling. 

THE GuaD PHILOSOPHER 





Rarer Than “A Day in June” 


“[ HE hours we spend in growing flowers give us a fine oppor- 
tunity of seeing things through our own eyes, and of think- 
ing out our own conclusions. There is something in the magic 
of sweet-smelling earth, and sun, and wind, that inclines us to 
question all ready-made opinions—to test them to see if they are 
true for us. 

I have just discovered something that is much rarer than a 
day in June. It is one of those marvelous blue-and-green-and- 
gold April mornings that dawn radiantly on a world new-washed 
by the rain of the night before. The little new leaves, hardly 
more than free of the bud, give to every bush and tree a lacy 
loveliness. Such a morning always brings a wind that delights 
to set every branch and twig and leaf a-dance with joy. 

And oh, the color! Color everywhere. Not the crashing 
flame-and-gold harmonies of Autumn, but the peachy-pink of 
baby Oak leaves, and the tawny gold of Alder tassels; and all 
the myriad shades of the leaping green fire that is running over 
the earth. 

High up in the blue, sail fleeey white clouds, the ultimate 
touch in a world of beauty—beauty as fleeting as rose-white 
youth, yet as permanent as the foundations of the world, for 
nomad Spring brings us the priceless gift today just as she has 
brought it through all the years of all the ages. The day is 
sweet with hope and vibrant with the tender loveliness of fresh 
beginnings. 

No June day so rare as this! 

Mary CuHase Corne ius, (Ala.) 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 








Nature Study 


HIS is the month when the Common 

Blue or Meadow Violets are beginning 
to show their bright heads. They have a 
long botanical name, which is, Viola papilio- 
nacea. There are several members belong- 
ing to the Violet family. 

The flowers vary in color from pale violet 
to light purple, and some are even striped. 
The size also varies greatly. There are five 
petals, the lower one spurred and the two 
lateral ones bearded. The heart is formed 
with orange-tipped stamens. 

The leaves of this Violet are large, heart- 
shaped, with scalloped edges and promi- 
nent grooves along the stem. Sometimes 
the surface is covered with tiny hairs. 


You will find the Meadow Violets grow- 
ing in damp woods and out in the meadow. 
They bloom from April until about June. 
The little plants are found in a great 
variety of places, extending from Nova 
Scotia in the north to Georgia, and as far 
west as Minnesota. It is great fun to walk 
about in the meadows and woods hunting 
for the bright Violet faces. It is good 
for you, too, to get out in the open air on 
bright spring mornings. 

This is the month for planting trees in 
the observance of Arbor Day. One beauti- 
ful tree carefully planted each year will 
soon add an attractive spot to what would 
otherwise be a bare place. Bird Day usu- 
ally comes about the same time as Arbor 
Day as the two are very closely connected. 
This is the time for putting up well-made 
bird-houses to encourage the little feathered 
friends. ? 


There are a number of beautiful poems 
suggestive of Arbor Day. It would be worth 
while to learn a few. Here are a few sug- 
gested: “The Forest Hymn,” by Bryant; 
“What Do We Plant When We Plant the 
Apple Tree?’”’; “Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
by Shakespeare; “Trees,” by Kilmer; 
“Planting the Apple Tree,” by Bryant. 





Bible Stories 


[a month, our Bible story was about 
a boy by the name of Joseph. You re- 
member how his brothers sold him to some 
strange men and he was taken away into 
a strange country. 


This month, we hear some more about 
Joseph. By this time he was not a little 
boy, but as he grew up in this new country, 
all of the people loved him because Joseph 
was always so kind and loving to every 
one. He became a wise and great man and 
even the king and all of the people did 
just as Joseph told them. When there was 
lots of wheat, this young man told them to 
build big barns and store the wheat. 


One Summer, in the country where 
Joseph’s brothers lived, the grass, flowers, 
and grain, became dry and finally dried up, 
so there was nothing to eat there. They 
heard that down in the country of Egypt 
where Joseph lived, there was plenty. ‘The 
brothers went down there to buy some 
wheat. They talked with a great man but 
they did not know he was their brother 
Joseph, but Joseph knew them. 


He did not tell them they could not have 
any wheat but told them to go back and 
bring their father and their families back 
into Egypt to live where there was plenty 
to eat. The brothers found out then that 
this man was the brother they had sold 


years ago, and were sorry they had treated 
him so badly 

Joseph still loved his brothers although 
they had treated him so badly, and he 
showed by his kind treatment of them that 
he did not hold it against them. Some 
people might have tried to get even, by 
refusing to sell them any wheat, but that 
would not have been right, as the Bible 
tells us to do good to those who do evil 
to us. 

Next month, we will find out what hap- 
pened, and of Joseph meeting with his old 
father. 





Legend of the Narcissus 


OST of you boys and girls have no 

doubt heard of the piece of music 
called “Narcissus.” Here is the story of 
that piece. 

Narcissus was the name of a little Greek 
boy, who had no young playmates, so he 
amused himself by shooting Birds. We 
would not think that was nice, would we; 
boys and girls—for we should not kill the 
Birds. Narcissus did not have a gun such 
as is used to-day for this happened many 
years ago. He used a bow and arrow. 

One day he went to a pool in a beautiful 
forest to get a drink of water. He was 
very thirsty, but as he did not have a cup, 
he drank from his hands. When he leaned 
over to drink, he saw his own image re- 
flected in the pool. He had never seen him- 
self before, as he had no looking glass, so 
he thought it was another little boy. - 

How happy he was, because he wanted 
someone to play with so badly. He reached 
eagerly out with his hands to get the little 
boy out of the water. When he did this, 
the picture moved and finally disappeared. 
Narcissus felt hurt, thinking the boy did 
not want to play with him. After a while 
he went back to the pool. There was his 
picture again in the water. He reached 
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out as before, for the boy. When he found 
he could not get him, Narcissus felt so 
badly he laid down by the side of the pool 
and died. 

He was at once changed into a beautiful 
flower, which we now call the Narcissus. 
This is of course only a fairy tale, but it 
is a pretty story of the origin of the lonely 
Narcissus flower, and of the musical com- 
position which followed. 





Flower to Draw 


ta is the time of year for the bright 
colors of the Tulips. Suppose you try 
drawing the Tulip. As Easter comes this 
month, you might make your own Easter 


eards for your little friends and school- 
mates. 

Use cards of a neutral color, drawing and 
painting the Tulips in bright colors. 
Color the stem and leaves green; the flower, 
yellow and red, white and red, or some 
other color combination. 

The words, “Happy Easter” or “Easter 
Greetings” might be written or printed be- 
neath. 





The Boys’ and Girls’ Own Posy Patch 


BY MRS. J. Q. ADAMS, (Mo.) 


VERYONE likes to have a bit of a 
E Biossom bed for his very own, and 

if it is of perennial plants it will 
be there year after year to delight you. 
It is surely a great satisfaction to be able 
to cut flowers of your own growing, for a 
sick neighbor or for special occasions. 


To have posies to pluck all Spring and 
Summer, we must plan ahead. If you can 
manage to have a double row of feathery 
Asparagus for a background, your flowers 
will show their enticement to better ad- 
vantage. For early bloom, Iris roots 
should be planted, using three or more of 
a variety in a group. Between these, 
Columbines should be set, and a few 
clumps of Bleedingheart, if you can get 
them. If not, Centaurea montana, Wild 
Sweet William, and Stoke’s Aster will go 
nicely. 

_With us in Northern Missouri, the Regal 
Lily and the Delphinium bloom together and 
should be planted together for they make 
a great combination. Many growers know 
only the tall Delphinium, or hardy Lark- 
spur. They have not discovered the joy 
of the Chinese variety. 

The Chinese Delphinium in a _ good 
season will grow a yard tall, but it will 
begin blooming for you when it reaches 


eight inches, and the bloom sprays are not 
tight-packed but light and airy and the 
foliage is of matching laciness. In buying 
seed, ask for the brilliant blue. It is that 
shade of true blue which artists are con- 
stantly seeking in Nature—and seldom 
finding. 

For Summer bloom in your border, you 
will want the Hardy Phlox which comes in 
many bright colors, but that is only half 
its charm. The scent is lovable; variety 
Miss Lingard is early and extra good. 


The Hardy Hibiscus or Mallow, is ad- 
mired more than any other flower by many, 
because of the beauty and size of the 
flowers, which are as large as pie plates. 
You will love them. They must not be in 
too dry a position as they like moisture. 
A man who has visited the Hawaiian 
Islands told me the Hibiscus with its huge 
bright flowers grows there in thickets like 
brush. The native girls use the blooms to 
decorate their hair. 

The Columbine, Delphiniums, Centaurea, 
Stoke’s Aster and Lily may be grown from 
seed. If you start perennial seed in pans 


in the house, late February or any time in 
March is early enough, or later is O. K. 
Try planting half your packet of seeds, and 
if there is a mishap you will have the 
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other half for a second planting. They 
must not dry out in their pan and yet they 
must not be kept too wet. 

Chinese Delphinium, Centaurea mom 
tana, and the red hybrid Sweet William 
(Dianthus latifolius atrococcineus,—awful 
name) bloom the first season. With any of 
these you should succeed, but you can try 
again always. That is the way to win. 





An Odd House Plant 


HE Sedge, commonly called Umbrella 

Plant is more or less known as a Lily, 
or fish pool plant, but it makes a very 
pretty house plant with its palm-like 
foliage. 

It is a cousin to the great Papyrus which 
grows to a great height along the banks 
of the Nile River in Egypt. The Papyrus 
is a sort of reed from the rind of which the 
ancients made paper. It is very similar in 
shape to the Umbrella Plant except in size. 

The Sedge is very easy to grow either in 
water or in dirt. All it requires is plenty 
of moisture, as it takes lots of water to 
keep it green. It does not require much 
sun but should have plenty of light. 

The blooms are small, white clusters 
growing on the ends of each umbrella-like 
stem. When in bud, they look something 
like Bluegrass seed after it has ripened. 

If ordinary care is taken the plant will 
grow something like three feet in height. 





Two Games 


Here are two games to be played at your 

yarty. 
; The first one is an Egg Race. Place 
colored eggs in a row and give each child 
a spoon. Try to see which one can carry 
the most eggs to a given place in a given 
time. 

The other game is called Cobweb Tangle. 
Wind strings over, under and through dif- 
ferent articles in the room. At the end 
of each string is a nest of candy Easter 
eggs. It affords great fun to follow the 
strings, especially when there are a num- 
ber of children, as they get in each other’s 
way. 





The Black Chokeberry 


MONG the many beautiful wild 
shrubs that are well worth taking up 
to reset where we can gloat over the love- 
liness of its blossoms is the Aronia melan- 
ocarpa (Britton), commonly called Black 
Chokeberry. This shrub varies from three 
to eight feet in height, and thrives in a 
variety of locations, being found in low 
ground, open woods, swamps and even 
rocky uplands. 

The leaves are small, simple, dark-green 
above, paler beneath, mostly oval in 
shape, with crenulate margins. 

The flowers, which open in April or 
May, are numerous in terminal com- 
pound, leafy cymes, and each flower is 
about one-half inch across. There are 
five petals, white or pink-tinted, and 
spreading; and numerous stamens with 
rose-colored or white filaments; and dark- 
red or black anthers. These anthers add 
greatly to the charm of the flowers. In 
fact, without these dark-colored dots the 
blossoms would be rather commonplace. 

The fruit is nearly black, oval, and one- 
fourth of an inch long. It ripens in 
August or September, and adds another 
touch of beauty to the brilliant crimson 
of the Autumn foliage of the shrub. 


Vioua F. Ricwarps, ( Mass.) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 
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The farmer who gets the greatest tonnage of hay from 


his meadow must not let Nature mature her seeds 

















If Okra were permitted to mature the first seed pods, 
the canner’s supply would suddenly come to an end 


Nature’s* Extreme Persistence 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ATURE is unwilling to give up in 
N defeat. As long as there is life, 

there is effort. Whether there is 
what we know as human hope joined with 
Nature’s attempts, we can only offer 
speculations. At any rate, her constant 
work in accomplishing her purpose is of- 
ten taken advantage of, and in many in- 
stances it brings man a profitable busi- 
ness. 

We have only to take a peep out at 
the Bluegrass lawn to witness just how 
it is kept green throughout the Spring 
and Summer bv our continual or re- 
peated efforts to defeat Nature in her 
attempt to reach her objective in pro- 


ducing seeds. If we once let her mature 
her Bluegrass seed, then her objective 
has been reached, and she relaxes for a 
rest, and behold! the green lawn is lost 
for awhile. 

The very same principle is involved 
when we keep the blossoming flowers cut 
while they are fresh and young. Nature 
having lost her objective, keeps bringing 
them on and on in her determination to 
win, and we are the profiteers. 

The canners of Okra and many other 
vegetables do the very same thing. If 
Okra were permitted to mature the first 
seed pods, the eanner’s supply would sud- 
denly come to an end. But as the unripe 
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Okra pods are removed, Nature will per- 
sist from Mid-summer until the coming 
of frost, in her effort to mature a few 
seed to perpetuate her race. When the 
season has ended, the canner may have 
tons of green Okra pods stored away 
for food. 

The farmer who is able to get more 
than one cutting of Grass, of Clover, Al- 
falfa or other hay crop, from the same 
field the. same growing season, must be 
alert and never permit Nature to ma- 
ture her seeds. He must ever be ready 
to take advantage of Nature’s unwilling- 
ness to give up in defeat, and cut his 
meadow at the proper time. If he pro- 
erastinates, and Nature accomplishes her 
purpose, the farmer has simply lost a 
large supply of provender! 





Random Nature Notes 


The baby planet Eros is being used to 
make a new measurement of the distance 
between the Earth and the Sun. 


It seems a strange event in the insect 
world when certain species of Craneflies 
persist in coming out in late afternoons 
on cold winter days for their aerial 
dances. 


The seedpod of the Unicorn Plant is 
shaped like the bicyelist’s trouser guard. 
When ripe it fits around the legs of a 
horse or cow. The needle-like points are 
so sharp that the pain causes the animal 
to stampede, and in running away, the 
beast sows the seeds for the next year’s 
crop of Unicorn Plants! 


Pluto, the newly discovered planet, is 
believed to be about the size of our 
Earth. It mav be only a child that has 
been kidnapped by our sun as the new 
planet wandered near! 


Eel-grass lets its pistillate flowers float 
on the surface of the water. When its 
male blossoms, which are submerged 
near the ground, are mature, they break 
off, float to the top, and as the wind 
blows them around, Nature in this hap- 
hazard manner fertilizes her flowers! 


Short-lived Trees that are brittle, easily 
injured, and have soft wood are, Silver 
Maple, Carolina Poplar, Box Elder, 
Aspen, Poplar, and Catalpa. 


Pin Oak has a most perfect trunk, 
its branches run straight out and the 
tree looks like an inverted cone when it 
gets old. 


The Cornflower, or Kaiser’s Blume, is 
a weed in Central Europe. This the 
story told of how the “Kaiser’s flower” 
became popular in Germany. When 
Louise of Prussia was escaping from 
Berlin at the advance of Napoleon’s army, 
she kept her children quiet and comfort- 
able by making chains of Cornflowers 
for them. One of the children after- 
wards became Wilhelm I, and he, in 
remembrance of the day, proclaimed the 
Cornflower their National Flower. It 
was thenceforth called Kaiser’s Blume. 
But we in the United States call it Batch- 
elor’s Button. I was told they grew 
wild in the southern half of Wisconsin, 
but I know this is the sky-blue Chicory 
referred to. 
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Nature’s Library of Wood 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ECENTLY on a week-end visit to 
R the country, I experienced an 
unusual thrill of sampling with an 

ax my friend’s fuel supply for the Win- 
ter. I have been eagerly investigating 
woodpiles for many years, but never be- 
fore did I find so many species of tim- 
ber represented at that convention. When 
my lst was completed, I had twenty- 
three different kinds to study. What a 
rare treat it was to set each block down 
on one end, test its willingness or stub- 
bornness to split! How stubborn was 
the Rock Elm to yield to the blow of the 
ax compared to its near relative the 
Hackberry! How perfect the Maple, the 
Red Cedar, the Oak and a few other 
kinds of trees! Each species had its 
own peculiar beauty, but the most at- 
tractive, I think were the large blocks of 
Willows and the black Walnuts. How 
stubborn was the Sycamore, or Button- 
wood! No wonder it has been the choice 
of the butcher for making his blocks for 
chopping meat for many decades. If ani- 
mals could hate timber, they certainly 
would have a good excuse for holding 
the Sycamore in abomination! In that 
large lot of wood, I found the largest 
Trumpet-creeper that has been mine to 
meet. I have seen excellent specimens 
of this climbing vine that ascended trees 
for more than seventy-five feet, but here 
was one that had grown large enough 
that it was sawed into blocks of wood as 




















This targe Wistaria Vine was once 
a cluster of smaller ones intertwined 


a tree! When I struck the block a heavy 
blow with the ax, it split as easily as a 
block of Ash. 


But woe was mine when I attempted 
an K pluribus unum block from a huge 
Wistaria vine! It was four inches in 
diameter, and was at one time a collee- 
tion of smaller vines, spirally holding to 
each other, but now grown into one solid 
block. Here was a living example of the 
adage, “In union there is strength!” 
Here was the one block in the entire 
woodpile that absolutely refused to be 
severed. Each Spring as the sap rose 
in the vine’s body, round and round the 
raw food traveled through the hardened 
wood making a spiral ascent, and when 
the finished food product returned be- 
neath the bark, it made what the aviator 
would say to-day a “nose dive to the 
ground below.” 


_ At any rate, this experience of mine 
in getting into my friend’s woodpile, was 
one of my most thrilling adventures into 
one of Nature’s most charming libraries 
that has been mine to delve into. Each 
species of her wood is a delightful bound 
volume for any one to peruse. 





Nebraska 1930 Drouth Report 


HE Drouth of 1930 brought the merits 
of two plants to my attention; one 
a Hardy Vine, the other an Annual. 


The Vine was a Silver Lace Vine (Poly- 
gonum Auberti), planted in April, 1930. 
It grew to a height of twelve and one- 
half feet on a trellis, then up over the 
poreh roof about two feet. In width it 
covered nine feet. Besides making this 
large growth, the Vine was covered with 
white flowers. It was planted in poor 
soil, in fact we have tried a number of 
vines in the same location with no sue- 
cess. We have tried Cobea Scandens, 
Kudzu Vine, Virginia Creeper, Ivy, and 
Rambler Roses. Some did not grow at 
all; others have made a growth of only 
about six feet in three years. If this 
Vine makes such a growth in a year like 
1930, what would it do in a wet year? 
It seems to me it is the answer to our 
prayers for a rapid-growing, hardy Vine. 


The Annual is the Giant-flowered Snap- 
dragon. Few people grow this flower, 
but it has, in my opinion, some of the 
most delicate and lovely colors to be found 
in any of our flowers. It grows well in 
ordinary soil and can withstand more dry 
weather than any other flower used for 
cutting purposes in the ordinary flower 
garden. Referring to my 1930 Garden 
Record I find under the date of July 12: 


“Today I picked a beautiful bouquet 
of the Snapdragons, even though the 
temperature has ranged between 92° and 
104° in the shade all week. I picked the 
last bouquet just a week ago today. I 
have not watered the ‘Snaps’ at all.” 


That is copied just as I wrote it in my 
garden record. Doesn’t that speak well 
for the Snapdragon plants? 


HELEN E. Ruytue, (Neb.) 
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Hibiscus display in front of large building In Honolulu 





(Photo courtesy Matson Line) 


The Hibiscus 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“may his peace abide with thee,” 

loved the Hibiscus ’tis said, whose 
showy blossoms smiling so friendly upon 
high and low alike make it a general 
favorite everywhere. It is, without 
doubt, the most-loved tropical plant 
among natives of such lands, who never 
weary of decorating themselves with its 
gay flowers. 

The Hibiseus belongs to the large Mal- 
vaceae family, is related to the Mallows, 
even down to the funny little cheeses, I, 
for one, was wont to use for doll parties, 
vears longer ago than I eare to remem- 
ber—not to mention being a kin to our 
faithful Hollyhock. 

The Hibiscus display in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, is one of the usual sights in 
banks or other public buildings, and 
though such exhibitions are probably 
much admired by passing tourists; few 
probably, if any, give further thought 
to the matter; that they must be renewed 
daily since the blooms fade over night 
and that work alone requires hours, not 
to speak of the short stems that must 
be mounted on the stiff middle rib of a 
palm leaf before they can be made up 
into enormous bouquets. For example, 
there is always on exhibition in the outer 
office of the Governor, a great bouquet 
of Hibiscus consisting of six or seven 
hundred flowers of one color, together 
with half that many more of a darker 
shade. It requires hours of early morn- 
ing work to pick the blossoms, mount 
them and then arrange the enormous 
bouquet and this is done by a convict 
serving a long-term sentence. Monoton- 
ous though it possibly may get at times, 
few so situated have as pleasant a daily 
chore. 

Not only is the popular Hibiseus a 
favorite for decorations, but is used for 
more practical purposes as well. A 
vivid red blossom may serve as a danger 
signal, or a tail light, while a great 
bunch of such red ones sometimes warns 
people of a detour to which workmen 
wish to call attention and so resort to 
this unique expedient. 

The Hibiseus is as highly esteemed in 


BF Mohamet, Prophet of Allah, 


other tropical countries as in_ the 
Hawaiian Islands. The natives of the 
Samoan Islands decorate themselves by 
wearing a single great bloom perhaps 
over one ear only; and, by the way, it 
appears to be a general and very pretty 
custom for peoples of warm countries 
who apparently are all flower-loving, to 
place a single flower in their hair, or 
even garlands of them. I well remember 
my first startled glimpse of South Africa 
as the boat docked in the picturesque 
harbor of tropical Durban, Natal. The 
almost-naked Zulu boys, resplendent with 
gay Hibiscus flowers over each ear, sur- 
mounted by two huge horns, waiting with 
their rickshaws to drive the boat pas- 
sengers away, who preferred that unique 
mode of travel to driving around in the 
more prosaic, but safer and speedier 
motor ears. 

Most of the Mallow family has muci- 


laginous properties. Marshmallow is 
‘rather nutritious; though, by the way, 





Close-up of Hibiscus Fiower 
(Photo courtesy of Matson Line) 
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Marshmallow candy of which you may 
be so fond is entirely innocent of any 
Marshmallow. Poultices made of the 
bruised or powdered root is a soothing 
application for certain irritable con- 
ditions; while in France the peasants 
permit the children to eut their teeth 
upon it, as they do the Orris root. Venus 
is said to be Queen of the Mallows. 
Roselle—an annual Hibiseus, is asserted 
to make a fine jelly by boiling the seed 
pods until soft, straining, and adding an 
equal amount of sugar, and then pro- 
ceeding as with regular fruit jellies. Also 
the seed pods are claimed to make fairly 
good substitutes for cranberries. 





mI > 
Freaks of Plant Growth 
ANY times are we astounded by the 

strange explorations of plants seek- 

ing light, nourishment, or more favorable 
conditions. 
Occasionally is seen a Tree from seed 








English Ivy growling through wall 








that has taken root in a shallow, earth- 
filled crack of some large bowlder. This 
seedling, in time, splits the great rock, 
regardless of size, weight or position. 

With us, the perennial Moon Vine hav- 
ing long, tough trailers sometimes crawls 
under a house, up on the inside between 
outer finish and plaster, then appears on 
the roof itself. There the Vine, year 
after year, spreads it handsome leaves 
and masses of colorful, blue flowers. This 
is a curious sight, for one can see no 
connection of the plant with mother 
earth, far below. 

The picture portrays the ramblings of 
an English Ivy. It was planted close 
beside the house, to grace an outside fire- 
place chimney. After fulfilling that mis- 
sion, a strong young stem made its way 
through the side of the house, tore up 
plaster and entered the living-room. 
There it grew and spread but at last had 
to be removed because of its destructive 
effect upon the wall. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 
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Growing Japanese Anemones 
BY NYE BURGESS, (Penn.) 


OME home gardeners are uniformly 
S successful with one of the most 
exquisite and choice of all autumn- 
blooming plants,—the Japanese Anemone. 
Live plants, out of 242-inch pots are now 
supplied by many nurserymen, and at a 
very reasonable price considering the 
high quality of the plant as a garden 
ornament, in masses, and as a producer 
of lovely cut blooms; plus the considera- 
tion that if the plants seem to like you 
and your provision for them, they will 
spread rapidly by their underground 
runners, and a modest planting will be- 
come a superb bed, even a dozen feet in 
diameter, if you wish. 

But Begonias in the average unduly- 
dry home house-air in the Winter, and 
Anemones out-of-doors, are two of the 
most “ticklish” crops the flower lover 
ean undertake to produce. Begonias, it 
is well known, are as “touchy” as at 
least fifty per cent of thin-skinned 
humanity, and merely to move them into 
a different room makes them shudder 
with indignation and resentment, scatter- 
ing their leaves about as a child does its 
toys when throwing tantrum fits. The 
Begonia requires humid air, a warm room 
by day, with closed doors and pans of 
water standing about to moisten the 
atmosphere. Fifty-five degrees at night 
is ample for Begonias,—and Geraniums. 

When an enthusiast writes how suc- 
cessful such and such a plant’s growth 
and bloom is with him, and attributes it 
to the loving and perpetual care bestowed, 
I take the proffered information as I 
do assertions that certain married couples 
“have never had a cross word in all their 
years of wedded bliss”—with a grain of 
salt, which makes the dose more palatable. 

Plants grow successfully because the 
needful conditions of their growth and 
welfare are supplied, either with knowl- 
edge, or accidentally without knowledge, 
quite a good deal like the old “shot gun” 
prescriptions of physicians fifty years 
ago. The sick man’s condition would 
puzzle the doctor, and he-would not know 
exactly what to do, so he fired into him 
a lot of medicines, changing his pre- 
scriptions often, in the hope that by and 
by he would fortuitously and by good 
luck, rather than by good management, 
score a bull’s-eye cure. 


OMMERCIAL growers, and salaried 

gardeners who cultivate large and 
lovely estates, have their successes and 
hold their jobs because of their knowl- 
edge of plants and plant needs. Their 
failures, which they most. certainly do 
have at times, with the humblest amateur, 
are because of weather and soil which 
they cannot wholly control or anticipate; 
and because of insect and fungous 
enemies and other pests. 

But it often happens that the home- 
gardener supplies the exacting and pre- 
cise conditions for a successful garden 
unwittingly, because of sheer, finnicky, 
particular pottering enjoyment in fuss- 
ing and fixing the soil and the planting, 
and the cultivation. I knew a home- 
gardener who was more than usually suc- 
cessful with everything,—literally every- 


thing,—he grew. He did not know very 
much, either. He was ignorant of the 
use of lime for soils, but believed in 
bone-meal, and old, rotted cow and horse 
manure, and he doted upon leaf-mould. 
He was so located that all these staples 
of the plant menu could be easily 
obtained, and with these foods he fed 
his pets with loving liberality. The 
varieties of plants he grew were excep- 
tionally limited, curiously so, for the 
ardent flower-lover that he was, but his 
leanings toward his favorite plant foods 
suited his choice of plants perfectly. Had 
he heard of lime, which he had not, he 
would have used it with equal lavishness, 
for that was the constitution of the 
fellow, and had he owned Azaleas or 
Rhododendrons he would have killed them 
with kindness when he dosed them with 
lime, for lime is poison, deliberate poison 
for these fine shrubs, which must have 
an acid soil. 

This man planted some Japanese 
Anemones on the east side of his house. 
Large trees shaded the plants consider- 
ably in the forenoon, and the house 
shaded them completely after the sun 
had crossed the meridian. He used bone- 
meal, and a lot of leaf-mould, and people 
came miles to see his perfect Anemone 
blooms,—stricken folk for whom the 
Anemone would not bloom, nor even 
grow. These plants were not protected 
in the Winter at all, save that the dwell- 
ing did keep off the northwest winds. 
But they came up in the Spring, and 
increased year by year. 

The writer lives twenty miles away 
from this successful bed of Japanese 
Anemones. But can he grow them suc- 
cessfully? He hopes to find out event- 
ually, if not now, that he can. But up 
to the present he has not succeeded. 


[% the Spring the writer planted fifty 
as choice pot plants of Anemones as 
one could wish for. He dug a fair gar- 
den soil deeply, and dug into it thor- 
oughly-rotted barn-manure, at least a 
year old, and a generous amount of 
finely-granulated and well-decayed leaf- 
mould. He watered the plants faith- 
fully, but not too much. They had a 
full sun position. He sat up with them 
nights and threw stones at cats. His 
wife talked to them daytimes. The 
foliage was excellent and of fine color. 
But there were no blooms. In the Fall, 
knowing that the Japanese Anemone is 
regarded as_ tender-hardy, requiring 
“some protection” he covered the bed 
with ten inches of Gladioli stalks and 
corn stalks, weighting them down with 
boards and fence rails. Lest Winter 
rains make the litter sodden and rot the 
crowns of the plants, he laid moderate- 
sized logs of fireplace wood here and 
there upon the bed, piling the litter upon 
the logs. Probably the wide spaces be- 
tween the logs allowed warm air to cir- 
culate and create decided changes in 
temperature through the Winter. About 
one plant out of each ten survived, and 
started growing in the Spring. These 
survivors had good color all Summer, but 
did not bloom. 
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One hundred fresh pot plants of 
Anemone were purchased the next 
Spring; fifty planted in full sun; fifty 
in shade that cuts off quite seventy-five 
per-cent of direct sunlight. They 
flourished with dark green, vigorous 
foliage all Summer, but produced no 
bloom that was worth looking at,—most 
of the plants not blooming at all. 

Bound not to fail for lack of expert 
advice the writer wrote to three of the 
largest and best nursery firms in the 
United States for advice as to winter- 
protection and has since governed him- 
self accordingly. 

Here is the advice received from the 
nurserymen : 

No. 1,—“Aneome Japonica Alba, Whirl- 
wind, and Queen Charlotte, if properly pro- 
tected during the Winter are hardy. You 
made a mistake at first covering them with 
branches to admit air. Let the Anemones 
freeze down to the ground and cover 
lightly with a foot of good clean straw. 
We are sure you will have no difficulty 
carrying them over in this way.” 

No. 2,—“Put 4 to 6 inches of Oak or 
Chestnut leaves on the bed about December 
first. Put some boards on leaves to kee 
them from blowing away. About Marek 
15th if the weather permits remove the 
boards and the leaves. Put -back part of 
the leaves and thus gradually harden the 
plants.” 

No. 3,—“Anemone Japonica is not an 
easy proposition in the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia, and probably 
nurserymen carry the plants over Winter 
in coldframes. In northern New Jersey I 
have found straw held down with Oak 
branches fairly effective. Used this cover- 
ing for Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, ete. 
If you have some that are well-exposed 
put some coal ashes over the crowns be- 
fore laying the covering. This might help, 
but I really think this plant is not equal 
to severe cold. Foxgloves don’t mind the 
cold so long as they are protected from the 
wind which shrivels the foliage. The 
newer Hupehensis Anemone is much hard- 
ier than Japonica. If I had any large 
number of plants I would bed Japonica and 
coldframe them during Winter, using 
plenty of covering.” 





Finds Tue FLower Grower Bet- 
ter than Expensive Book 


One of my Mississippi readers who has 
been planning a Rock Garden and who 
has found THe Frower Grower useful 
in this connection, writes me as follows: 

“My wife and myself were planning 
to build a Rock Garden. She had an 
expensive book on landscape gardening. 

I told her that we could get more real 

information out of THE FLower 

GROWER; and we did. 

“I want to keep my FLower Grower 

files complete. The indexes serve as a 

key snd make easily accessible all the 

valuable information contained in the 
magazine, which I find covers almost 


anything that one interested in flowers 
would like to know.” 


This is another strong appeal to 
readers to maintain complete files of this 
magazine. It is a fact that no other maga- 
zine has half as much in the way of use- 
ful facts and information in each issue, 
and with the carefully prepared index 
which is available at the end of each year, 
the subject matter is made more easily 
and quickly usable. 


—(Eprror). 
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BY BESSIE W. 


HEN Colonel Lindbergh started 

on his famous flight to Paris, he 

was equipped with a plane that 
had a wing-spread of 46 feet and a 
Wright whirlwind nine-cylinder motor. 
An earth induction compass told him at 
a glance the exact direction in which he 
was flying. Many inventors ‘and scien- 
tists labored many months on devices that 
were carried in his plane. On _ that 
memorial May day when he landed at 
LeBourget, the Paris airport, with cheer- 
ing thousands to greet him, he had cov- 
ered something like 3,610 miles, without 
a stop. 

When a cooperator of the Biological 
Survey, banded on July 22, 1927, at Red 
Island, Turnevick Bay, Labrador, a 
young Arctic Tern, not many days old, 
with band No. 548,656, there was prob- 
ably no indication that this baby bird 
would have the same powers of flight as 
the Spirit of St. Louis. After the num- 
bered aluminum band was placed on this 
Bird, it was given its freedom, and the 
record of banding was completed. On 
October 1, 1927, Mr. Robert Pradier 
found this Bird dead at La Rochelle, 
Charente-Inferieur,, France. It is of 
course not known what course this Tern 


Birds Make Transatlantic Flights 


PALM, (D. C.) 


took after leaving the point of banding, 
but unaided by chart or compass to mark 
the way through trackless skies, it flew at 
least 4,200 miles to the shores of France. 
Thus, the Arctic Tern is the world’s 
migration champion. 

The longest flight record ever reported 
for a handed Bird was that of a fledg- 
ling Arctic Tern, banded at Turnevick 
Bay, Labrador, on July 23, 1928, by 
Oliver L. Austin, Jr. This Bird was 
found dead on the beach at Margate, 15 
miles southwest of Port Shepstone, Natal, 
South Africa, on November 14, 1928. 
This is a remarkable record not only for 
the distance covered but for the time 
element, as the Bird could have been 
only about three months old. It sug- 
gests the possibility that the Birds, which 
are rarely or never seen on the south 
Atlantic coast of the United States, may 
cross the ocean to Europe and then pro- 
ceed south. This Bird wonder is well 
named, for it nests as far north as land 
has been discovered. 

Arriving in the Aretie region about 
June 15, it leaves about August 15, after 
its young are full grown. Several months 
after leaving its summer home, this Bird 
is found near the Antarctic continent, 
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which is 11,000 miles from its starting 
point. It is estimated that at least 150 
miles a day are covered on its migration 
flights, although ornithologists do not 
vet know its exact routes. Spending its 
life at opposite ends of the globe, the 
Arctic Tern has more hours of daylight 
and sunlight than any other animal in 
the world. In the north the sun never 
sets during its entire stay, and in the 
Antaretie regions, broad daylight con- 
tinues throughout its sojourn there. 


"[ HE Common Tern is also a long- 
distance flyer, and many interesting 
returns have been received from this 
Bird as’ a result of the application of 
the banding method. In 1913, a coop- 
erator of the Biological Survey banded 
a young Bird on Muscongus Bay, Maine. 
Four years later, information was re- 
ceived that a negro, paddling a canoe on 
a branch of the Niger River, on the West 
Coast of Africa, had found a strange 
white Bird floating on the water, with a 
metal band on one of its legs. The band 
was taken to a missionary, who reported 
the record of recovery to the Biological 
Survey. 

Another common Tern banded at Lone 
Tree Island, Michigan, on July 4, 1925, 
was recovered at Carupano, Venezuela, 
April 24, 1926, and another banded on 
August 23, 1925, at Anglesea, New 
Jersey, was retaken at Trinidad, British 
West Indies, on May 16, 1926. Common 
Terns ringed in Germany and Sweden 
have been found in South Africa. 

Overseas flights made by two Kitti- 
wake Gulls are also wonders of migra- 
tion. One banded at Farne Islands on 
June 28, 1923, was killed in the District 
of St. Barbe, Newfoundland, on August 
14, 1924; the other, also banded on the 
Farne Islands, on June 30, 1924, was 
retaken at Groswater Bay, Labrador, in 
October, 1925. 

Watching a Gull from the deck of a 
steamer, we marvel at the ease, grace, and 
speed with which it soars over the stern, 
without apparent expenditure of energy, 
and with a much greater degree of per- 
fection than man in his mechanical! in- 
ventions has yet been able to attain. 
Each of the varied Birds, the Tern, the 
Gull, the Swallow, the Swift, fill us with 
wonder as we watch them rise heaven- 
ward, showing up against some fleecy 
clouds, and then vanishing in the blue. 
Many factors enter into the solution of 
the mysteries of their movements. When 
we consider the distances covered by 
these globe-spanners, we almost wonder 
if the Bird had solved Einstein prob- 
lems, defying time and space by some 
force, some energy far beyond our power 
of comprehension. 

A knowledge of the points of the com- 
pass, or rather that instinctive ability 
to maintain one direction, the right one, 
which is called orientation, undoubtedly 
is one of the factors that aids Birds in 
their migration. Memory, coupled with 
instinct, probably also serves the Birds 
in many instances in finding their way. 
Old Birds recognize certain twigs, trees, 
rocks, or other features as indications of 
their former nesting sites. The old idea 
that one or two old‘and experienced Birds 
act as leaders-or guides is unsupported 
by evidence, although it is not denied 
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that in some eases it may occur. Many 
theories exist as to the why and where- 
fores of migration. It is not known just 
which theory is correct or what method 
will solve the mysteries, but in their 
semi-annual sweep across the globe, from 
north to south, and south to north, the 
Birds furnish a never-ceasing opportun- 
ity for man to study and enjoy them. 





The Starling Acquitted 


The European Starling, a newcomer 
among the Birds of this country, has 
been tried by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and acquitted of 
any grievous sin against the American 
farmer. It was feared when this Bird 
was recently introduced into this country 
from Europe that it would become a 
second English Sparrow in destructive- 
ness, eating habits, and general nuisance 
qualities. 

Having spread with a remarkable 
speed from one end of the country to 
the other, the attention of scientists was 
turned to its habits. Thousands of the 
Birds were killed and the contents of 
their crops studied. The verdict was that 
while it might eat some things of value 
the proportion of insects, weeds, seeds, 
etc., was so much greater that it should 
be welcomed by the American farmers. 

We are content to abide by this de- 
cision of the department because the 
same thing can be said about many of 
man’s best feathered friends.—(Ohio 
Farmer) 





A Crippled Mocking Bird 


YOUNGER brother, mistaking the 

species, fired at a Mocking Bird and 
it fell apparently dead. We found one 
leg broken and dangling uselessly; other- 
wise the Bird was merely stunned. The 
broken leg was amputated and the pa- 
tient confined in the house for a day or 
two. Then it was freed but it did not 
desert us. A female, and exceptionally 
dark in color, it continued to live in the 
trees around the house, finally building a 
nest and raising a brood of young ones. 
Its experience with us had made it un- 
commonly tame. It could hop about on 
its one leg as actively as other Birds on 
two, but long standing seemed to tire it 
and it would sink down upon its breast. 
During the Winter it would leave us, pre- 
sumably to go South, but always to return 
with the Spring. For five successive 
years our crippled friend built and 
reared its young in our yard trees, but 
the sixth year it failed to appear and 
we know not what was its fate. 

L. R. Jounson, (Mo.) 





Tree Swallows and Bluebirds in 
New England 


BEAUTIFUL sunny afternoon in 

early May I walked through our 
back yard, listening for one particular 
bird note, for it was time for the Tree 
Swallows to return. Just the day before 
we had put up the houses for them. 
Suddenly floating to me, nearer and 
nearer, on the quiet air I could hear their 
twitterings and soon saw their graceful 
bodies darting back and forth, up and 
down, so happy apparently to be home 
again. 


Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 


One male flew directly to the old home, 
probably the one who had nested there 
the previous year. (At least that was 
what I liked to think.) 

Several weeks earlier we had put up 
the Bluebird house, and it held at this 
time a nest which they had worked on 
faithfully, and 1 hadn’t expected any 
trouble from them, thinking they were 
all set for the rearing of their family. 

Early the next morning, a battle was 
fought, fast and furious. The Bluebirds 
apparently wished to hold two houses. 
I don’t know why, unless it was to rear 
their second brood. 

Our family are all great lovers of 
Birds and one has to be brought up in 
the cold states to appreciate the coming 
of the Bluebirds. We loved them dearly, 
but truth to say, I thought them very 
piggish that morning, to wish to hold 
two homes when they had already begun 
housekeeping in one. The Tree Swallows 
tried to get along peaceably after the first 
real battle, just driving the Bluebirds off 
when they were seen around their home. 

About a week later, Mrs. Bluebird sat 
on the landing of the Tree Swallows’ 
house, apparently enjoying life when 
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suddenly, from out of the blue sky, with 
full speed in a downward plunge, came 
Mrs. Tree Swallow. She seared Mrs. 
Bluebird so she literally fell from her 
perch, and after a real set-to between 
them, peace reigned the whole Summer 
there. 

We had two pairs of Tree Swallows 
and one of Bluebirds nesting in boxes not 
more than thirty feet apart visiting back 
and forth through the season and appar- 
ently on the best of terms; all rearing 
their young successfully,—the Bluebirds 
two broods. 

No matter how long I am away from 
the East, Bird life in New England seems 
much more interesting than here in Cali- 
fornia. I can never forget the Tree 
Swallows, back when I was eight years 
old, and my Dad made me a birdhouse 
out of pine slabs and put it up. Only a 
few days later a pair of these beautiful 
and friendly Birds came and looked it over 
and rented it for the Summer. Only one 
who likes Birds and has done for them 
ean realize the joy I received watching 
them all that first year of real Bird 
study. 

Mrs. D. M. Smiru, (Calif.) 





The Bush-Tit 


BY ESTHER E 


OT always does the size of the 

nest indicate the size of the Bird 

that builds it. If it did, the 
Bush-tit, judged by its nest, would be 
at least as big as a Pigeon; whereas it 
is really as tiny as a Kinglet, except for 
the length of its long tail. 

This little Bird of the foothills of the 
Pacific Coast Region is dull gray in color, 
with no markings whatsoever; and is 
quite inconspicuous except for its quick 
movements and its soft, whispering sort 
of notes; but its nest is something truly 
wonderful. : 

When the Bush-tit wishes a cradle for 
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A pair of Bush-tits and their Nest 


. REEKS, (Colo.) 


its young, it constructs a long, bulky 
pouch, with an opening at one side near 
the top, hung in a willow, ash, live oak, 
or nut pine. This is a substantial affair, 
compactly woven of mosses, lichens, tree 
blossoms, feathers, plant fiber, and coocon 
silk. In it the female lays from five 
to nine pure-white eggs, and the pair 
raise their lively brood. 


The food of the Bush-tit consists 


largely of seale and minute insects, in- 
jurious to fruit and other trees, of which 
it consumes jarge quantities, thus doing 
a good work for the country where it is 
found. 
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Sir Phoebe’s Tunnel Home in Winter 











Our Phoebe Friends 


BY CHIEF RED 


HIS is really somewhat of a con- 

tinuation of my article, “Our 

Phoebe Friends,” published in the 
August issue. That article, as may be 
remembered, concerned a pair of Phoebes 
that annually nested in an irrigation 
tunnel just east of our home on the Ber- 
rendido River, of eastern New Mexico. 

Last Summer the pair nested in the 
tunnel as usual, successfully rearing two 
broods of youngsters. Possibly there 
were a third brood, as there was a month 
or more, during which we were in the 
mountains, that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to observe our little feathered 
friends. 

Mother Phoebe departed late last Fall, 
as usual, migrating about the 10th of 
swovember I have never been able to 
ascertain just when the youngsters reared 
in the tunnel, each season, left. They 
just seem to grow up, become adept at 
using their wings, and wander off, per- 
haps instinctively obeying some law of 
Nature laid down by the Great Spirit to 
prevent disastrous interbreeding. 

Master Phoebe, however, did an un- 
precedented thing last Winter. For some 
reason he declined to migrate as usual, 
but remained the entire Winter in the im- 
mediate vicinity of his summer home. 
During the warmer, more pléasant days, 
he was much in evidence about the place, 
frequently perching on some point of 
vantage to pour out his low, plaintive 
notes of “kee-ree, kee-ree, kee-wray,” 
over and over again for minutes at a 
time. At nights he usually roosted in 
the small shed just north of the house. 

During the several extremely cold 
spells of the Winter, when the unob- 
structed wind howled fiercely down from 
the North over miles of drab, open 
plains, and the fine snow of the blizzards 
sifted dismally through the rattling sage 
brush and sere prairie grass, the nervy 
little fellow kept close within the com- 
paratively warm shelter of the irrigation 
tunnel, often not venturing out into the 
bitter storm for a day or so at a time. 
How he managed to survive the hunger 
of those shut-in periods is a wonder 
to me. 

To have remained in the vicinity all 
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Winter must have required real fortitude 
on his part, for surely his stay here dur- 
ing such an unfavorable season of the 
year worked hardships on him in more 
ways than one. Phoebes, in so far as I 
have been able to observe here, invari- 
ably snateh their food from the air while 
on the wing. I have never yet seen one 
of these Birds search through brush and 
trees, or on the ground, for insects on 
which to feed, as do many other Birds. 

Even during the warmer days of Win- 
ter there is seldom an insect to be seen 
flying about, save an occasional mosquito 
or fly. Even then, considering his feed- 
ing habits, it must have been difficult 
for him to have kept his wee stomach 
filled, but when the bitterly cold and 
stormy spells shut down over the country, 
and he could not be about as usual, it 
surely must have been well-nigh impos- 
sible for him to find sufficient food within 
his restricted quarters to keep up warmth 
and strength ini his trim-feathered body. 

I often put out bits of meat and fat in 
places frequented by my little friend, in 
anticipation that he might avail himself 
of such food, but apparently it was un- 
natural and repugnant to him, as I could 
never induce him to aecept of my offer- 
ing, though Shrikes, Meadow Larks, and 
a pair of friendly Chaparrals were per- 
feetly willing to feast on it. 

Sir Phoebe certainly must have become 
deeply attached to his pleasant summer 
home, to have been impelled to remain 
here all Winter and endure such adverse 
conditions. 

Yesterday, (the 14th of February), 
was a warm, sunny day. The wife, doing 
beadwork on the back porch, called my 
attention to the fact that the Phoebe 
must be quite happy that morning, as he 
was doing an inordinate amount of glad- 
some singing. I stepped out and looked 
across the tiny canyon to the west, from 
where the joyous notes were emanating. 

There, on the top wire of the barbed- 
wire fenee, perched Sir Phoebe, pour- 
ing out his blithesome melodies. Beside 
him sat his demure little mate, silent, 
appearing a bit weary. Madam Phoebe 
had returned. No wonder he was so 
happy! 
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Something New for Winter 
Bouquets 


HEN entertaining company we like 

to have a bouquet for a centerpiece 
on the table. It is quite a problem in the 
Winter months to find something suitable 
from our own garden. 

Our Pussy Willow Tree is the solution 
to this problem. At any time from late 
Fall until early Summer we ean pick a 
bouquet of “Pussys.” Gather a number 
of twigs or branches at any time and 
with a sharp knife remove the brown skin 
from each “Pussy.” Underneath this 
brown skin they are waiting ready to 
burst forth when Spring comes, but with 
a little help they will come out any 
Winter day. After the bouquet stands 
in water several weeks some of the 
“Pussys” grow to be one inch in length. 
If kept in water from two to four weeks 
the twigs will become rooted cuttings. 
A bouquet of Pussy Willows seldom fails 
to attract the attention of our guests. 

Miss Heten E. Rvuyte, ( Nebr.) 





Bignonia Vine in Tree Form 


HIS is not a picture of a tree; 
but a Bignonia Vine. The tree 
that originally gave it support in its 
infancy, finally succumbed. It was 
then cut down, and the Vine “topped,” 
which caused it to assume the pro- 
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Bignonia trained as a Tree 


portion of a young tree. Sprouts 
start along the sides and cling tightly 
to the parent stem. 

Last Summer the top of this Big- 
nonia was covered with its bright, 
orange-scarlet, funnel-shaped flowers, 
attracting considerable favorable at- 
tention. 

This Vine is really too coarse to be 
grown close to a house, or in a small 
space, but when pruned as this one is, 
it is really a valuable addition to any 
premises. 


Mrs. M. N. WILcox, (Kans.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








I ran up on a hill-top 
The steel blue air was cool, 
And there I frightened April 
Crying in a pool. 


Her hands were wet with melting snow 
Her torn skirts stained with mud, 

But at the feet of April 
Sang a hawthorn bud. 


She threw a fat rain-drop in my face 

And laughed to see me fly, 

Then like the woman April is, 

Finished out her cry. 

—CaROLYN C. HAVNER 

APRICIOUS April with her laughter 
( and tears,—sunshine and .showers— 

the eternal feminine, pouting, flout- 
ing—but winning, engaging arid adorable 
withal. What a basket of tricks she car- 
ries too, fooling folks on the first day of 
her arrival and keeping it up to the end 
of the month. But Nature loves her so 
well that, madcap though April is, favors 
are lavished upon her despite her whimsies. 
The early flowers fairly vie with each 
other, rushing pell mell from the ground 
to bask in her smiles, or be drenched in 
her tears. Trees standing for months in 
their ascetic austerity, suddenly + awaken 
when April comes frolicking along, hastily 
covering their nakedness with a riot of 
blossoms. Gay debonair April who brings 
about the miracle of Spring each year! 
Aye, what a bonnie lass she is! 

“April Fool,” or “All Fool’s Day,” refers 
to early seed-time and dates so far back 
into a misty past that it may be traced 
even to the spring festivals of the ancient 
Hindus. The Romans also celebrated the 
seasons by special festivals, and the one 
held -in early Spring—about April first— 
was called “Cerealia.” Briefly the mythi- 
cal story is, that Prosperpina while gayly 
picking Daffodils in the Elysian gardens 
was kidnapped by Pluto who carried her 
off, weeping, to the lower world. The girl’s 
mother, Ceres, hearing the echo of her 
daughter’s cries set off in swift pursuit to 
rescue the maiden, but the search, alas, 
proved only a fool’s errand. “A fool’s er- 
rand,” or “hunting for an echo,” is called 
“gvowk” (cukoo) in Scotland. 


“Those who in April date their years, 

Diamonds shall wear, lest bitter tears 

For vain repentance flow, 

This stone, emblem of innocence is known.” 

March 22-April 21. Sign is Aries, planet 
Mars. Henry Clay, Thos. Jefferson, Bis- 
marck, and other famous folks were born 
under this auspicious sign which, according 
to the prophets, is one of the very best. 
Those having their birthday thereabouts 
seem to be all to the velvet, with a few 
minor exceptions. They have a way with 
them that easily dominates the crowd; sup- 
posedly have a tendency to fly off the han- 
dle on slight provocation, change their 
mind often, and object to any mention of 
their shortcomings. Some plants under this 
sign are: Anemone, Basil, Broom, the 
Cresses, Gentian, Hawthorn, Honeysuckle, 
Garlic, Horseradish, Mustard, Onions, Rhu- 
barb, Salvia and Wakerobin. 


California Gardenias, Roses, Acacia and 
Carnations were sent by air recently to 
grace a luncheon table over in Newark. It 
won’t be long now before strawberries will 
be flying to the North pole and the poor 
Eskimos can eat strawberry shortcake for 
a change instead of the regular diet of 
blubber and Eskimo pie. And when the 
dogdays come—the hottest of the year— 
Pee Wee golf fiends can order snowballs to 
pw with, from the land of the Northern 

ights via the air-ways. 


Folks, how do you like your Carnations, 
with, or without? Do you love them for 
their odor of rich spicy sweetness, content 
with natural size and color, or would you 
prefer them resembling motor tires, un- 
natural colors, and (just listen to this!) 
with NO scent? This is what is happening 
according to late reports. Ambitious florists 
are feverishly breeding extraordinarily 
huge flowers, not alone Carnations but 
other kinds, at the expense of their natural 
fragrance, claiming the public prefers size 
to scent. Some may, but not all. It is 
this way: Forcing plants to work over- 
time, producing excessive blooms, taxing 
their vigor to the limit and beyond, well, 
how can you expect them to have enough 
strength, time, or heart, to manufacture 
the regular supply of sweet essence. The 
spirit of either ox or man is utterly 
crushed when it or he is goaded beyond 
endurance. Probably that is the way with 
the flowers. The spirit or fragrance is 
crushed out through the forcing process— 
no spirit, no scent. 

Now if you like them that way, very 
well. If not,—if you love the rich heady 
odors of certain flowers as much for their 
perfume as beauty—cry out loud. Croon, 
bay, growl, howl, squawk, or wail,—what- 
ever you can do the most effectively,—but 
let the florist world know you object to be- 
ing deprived of vour God-given joy; for if 
God made the flowers surely He created the 
spirit or fragrance of them as well. What 
effrontery in man that he should tamper 
with or destroy His art. Let such de- 
signing ones experiment with odorless flow- 
ers, and they are legion. If that is” not 
enough to satisfy their ambitions let them 
try to put perfume into flowers that have 
not been so divinely blest. Burbank was 
said to have been working towards that 
very end before his death. And let them 
create—if they can—blue Roses or blue 
Chrysanthemums. Some candidate for the 
Hall of Fame could make himself immortal 
by making GARLIC smell “mighty lak a 
Rose.” What a blessing to the world such 
a triumph would be. 





Monkshood or Aconitum is ruled by 
Saturn. Many seed catalogues warn 
against — this flower, whose blos- 
soms resemble Delphinium, near vegetable 
beds for it is very poisonous. Up at the 
top of the world, around Tibet, and especi- 
ally in Sikkim, the weed grows too abund- 
antly, and is much dreaded. Young animals 
are taught early in life to avoid it by 
having their nose, lips and even the in- 
side of the mouth rubbed with it, produc- 
ing an irritation not soon forgotten, so 
when the stock is turned out for grazing 
the creatures wisely refrain from sampling 
aconite. It is little used in medicine now- 
adays on account of the danger of its 
poison. There are other home garden 
plants also poisonous, and one should be 
careful, especially where children are; 
Antirrhinum, or Snapdragon, for instance; 
Foxglove and others. 


The Shoyu or Soy Bean is grown here 
for feeding stock, ete., but is cultivated 
for many purposes in the far East. Chinese 
and Japanese use great quantities of Soy 
Bean sauce with their food, and it is 
even shipped into this country by the tub- 
ful. Now comes news from Manchuria that 
through some chemical process, the Soy 
Bean paste can be converted into a horny 
substance, and by coloring it any desired 
shade they expect to produce imitation 
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jade, amber, coral and other colored stones. 

That Thorns produce no Grapes, nor do 
Figs grow on ‘lhistles, is age-old knowl- 
edge, but in this fast-moving world one 
may expect anything because science is 
manufacturing strange things behind the 
closed doors of its mysterious laboratories. 
Fountain pens from sour milk,—refined 
sugar from Sunflowers,—are a few of their 
weird productions and that is not half the 
story. 





Achimenes 


ACHIMENES are bulbous plants for 
summer blooming. They grow well 
in a basket or porch box and should be 
placed on the east side of the house or in 
a partly shaded place, protected from the 
hot noon-day sun and wind. They grow 
best in a light porous soil with good 
drainage. It is better not to wet the 
leaves when watering, for the leaves are 
covered with hairs and sun-seald easily. 
The bulbs are small and scaly, the shape 
of an Evergreen cone and very easily 
broken. 

They should be started in February, 
planting two or three bulbs in a four-inch 
pot. ‘They will begin to bloom about 
June. They must be kept moist, but not 
wet, as Achimenes are subject to the 
attacks of thrips, red spider and aphis. 
Chopped tobacco leaves scattered over the 
soil will usually control them. 

The stems grow about a foot long and 
are covered with flowers almost continu- 
ously until frost. The flowers are pe- 
tunia-shaped, about two inches across. 
The common ones are in shades of 
purple; but the newer hybrids are red, 
white, yellow, and orange. If the stems 
are clipped when they are six or eight 
inches long, they will branch and carry 
more flower space. 

Achimenes are propagated by seed, cut- 
tings, bulbs and bulb seales. The seeds 
are very tiny, resembling Gloxinia and 
Begonia, and require care in sowing and 
handling the tiny seedlings. Cuttings 
root almost as easily as Coleus (and even 
the leaves root if their stems are placed 
in sandy soil). The seales from the bulbs 
are sown in sandy soil and not covered 
too deeply. 

Achimenes are treated in Winter about 
the same as Amaryllis or Zephyranthes. 
Allow them to dry out, and keep in a 
frost-proof basement through the Winter. 
In February shake out from the soil. 
Care must be exercised, for the bulbs are 
small and one or more may be inside the 
lumps of dirt. They are then repotted. 
They might be left in the old container, 
but the plants are strong feeders and need 
new soil to do their best. Another reason 
for change is that the bulbs multiply very 
fast and the container will be crowded. 
Keep the pots indoors until danger of 
frost is past. Then set in position on 
the porch or wherever desired. Keep 
well watered and enjoy their beauty till 
Winter comes. 


Mrs. HELEN Partren, ( Kans.) 





Do not overlook the complete line of 
Flower Stocks of various kinds which 
are advertised in this issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, not only in the display 
advertising, but in the classified section. 
Some real and attractive bargains are 
offered. 
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“Our Magazine” 

A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I certainly appreciate your wonderful 
mezgazine and would not think of having a 
flower garden without it. I have all my old 
copies for three years back and use them 
for reference whenever I get puzzled over 
my flower problems.” 
(Spring Hill, Kansas) 
“I appreciate your wonderful magazine. 
It is an inspiration to me—a comfort and 
joy.” (Detroit, Mich.) 


“T have been a reader of THE FLOWER 
Grower for several years and would not con- 
sider being without it. I think it far the best 
paper for one interested in the flower game 
that I have yet seen, and regardless of price.” 

(Spokane, Wash.) 

“THp FLOWER GROWER is distinctive and al- 
ways crammed with splendid stuff. One 
trouble for @ busy person is that there is 
so little one can afford to skip. In fact it 
is all so thoroughly worthwhile ot one can 
scarcely afford to omit any part of it. 

(St. Catharines, Ont.) 

“Besides containing so many little pointers 
on the care of this and that, the human 
chord that runs through the various articles 
in THe FLOWER GROWER is something that 
is all too rare, in the majority of periodicals. 
A particular gem was ‘A arden Hymn.’ 
I had often felt these sentiments while potter- 
ing about my garden—but never expected to 
find it printed so aptly. 

“Altogether THe FLOWER GROWER appears 
to me as a friend to whom I have been in- 
troduced and: one whom I — to have call 
on me steadily in the futur 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“THe FLOWerR GROWER is a great magazine 
and a great pleasure to me. I long for the 
month to roll along until the day when the 
—s leaves the magazine at the door. 

hen I know I have some interesting news 
on hand and some very valuable informa- 
tion.” (Westmont, N. J.) 

“I like THe FLOWER GROWER very much and 
find that it gives practical aids and sugges- 
tions to the amateur gardener, and also that 
it is rich in articles other than gardening. 
I would call it a magazine with a _per- 
sonality.” (Morris, Minn.) 

“I think your magazine is the best of its 
kind on the market. It helps me a great 
deal in my business. It will be @ pleasure 
to interest my customers in same.” 

(Wichita Falls, Texas) 

“I am so _ well pleased with the general 
make-up and the understandable way the 
very interesting subjects contained in THe 
FLOWER GROWER are handled that I _ sub- 
scribed for it in preference to any of the 
magazines dealing with like subjects.” 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“I am pleased with your editorials and 
reading matter and have poastves erent help 
and inspiration from both. hobby is 
gardening and the maintaining r & perspec- 
tive on life. I hope you will aap 
FLOWER GROWER a truly, garden publication 
I do not care to read ads of the latest door 
knobs, etc., when I am looking for bulbs, etc.” 

(Pawtucket, R. I.) 

“I get quite a kick out of your articles; 
they are all straight and to the point, and 
we can oftimes get good advice and common 
sense out of it.” (Eagle Grove, Iowa) 

“I have the opportunity to enjoy your 
‘straight-from-the-shoulder’ talks and ave 
learned more in the past six months about 
horticulture and soil matters than I have 
learned through the study of all the other 
books and magazines I have. You will under- 
stand therefore, that I value your magazine 
as an important addition to my library.” 

(Spokane, Wash.) 

“TI do not hesitate to — | after reading all 
other magazines published on the general 
subject covered by THe FLOWER GROWER that 
yours is the best I have ever seen. The fine 
thing about it is, it is not full of advertise- 
ments on every other thing except what one 
really wants to know about flowers.” 

(Chestnut Hill, Phila. Pa.) 

“We find more information per sq. in. in 
THe FLower Grower than in any big paper, 
book or script we have ever had come to our 
notice.” (Hamilton, Ont.) 


“The pleasure and enjoyment I receive from 
the pages of your magazine are immeasurable 
and it always seems a very long time between 
the numbers. And I begin to wonder ten 
days ahead of time if it not time for the 
magazine to arrive.” (Fort Plain, N. Y.) 


“Your magazine is the most helpful to aid 
amateurs in their gardening efforts. Every 
issue is full of most valuable information and 
practicable help.” (Lynchburg, Va.) 














DRY-WEATHER FLOWERS IN 
VIRGINIA 


The first dry spell lasted for four weeks, 
beginning at Easter, and the second began 
July 2nd. Many good dry-weather plants 
bloomed during June, when there was just 
about enough moisture. 

An unusual perennial blooming in May is 
Glaucium, or Horn Poppy. It grows in the 
form of a flat rosette of leaves from which 
arise, in the Spring, many branched stalks 
three or four feet high, carrying a large 
number of yellow, or orange-red and black, 
cup-shaped flowers. 

Another interesting dry weather plant is 
Statice sinensis, blooming the first year 
from seed; old plants blooming continu- 
ously, with interesting sprays of white and 
yellow, fine for cutting. The other forms 
of Statice are ys aeee fine for dry situa- 
tions, especially Latifolia which many peo- 
ple call “Blue Baby’s Breath.” 

The Salvias, azurea and farinacea, both 
continue in bloom regardless of moisture, 
though they are much improved by rain. 

The miniature Sunflowers flourish when 
Zinnias, Dahlias, and Glads are dying. The 
perennial Sunflowers also bloom and are 
good for cutting. 

The Sedums are all good dry-weather 
plants. This goes without saying. 

I collected a  low-growing, rosy-red 
Verbena that is a perennial here and it 
blooms all Summer. 


Jos. ScHMiptT, (Va.) 


SUCCESS WITH LEMON LILY INDOORS 


I must tell your readers of my success 
with growing the Lemon Lily, or Hemero- 
eallis flava, in the house. 

Last Winter, the 20th of December, we 
had quite a thaw and the ground was 
searcely frozen at all. I had some Lemon 
Lilies that I was planning to move in the 
Fall, but time did not permit. So the 
thought came to me, “Why not try some 
of these in the house this year?” I went 
out and dug up as large a clump as would 
tightly go into a twelve inch pot. I placed 
them in the basement for a few days and 
gave them a liberal amount of liquid 
manure. They began growth at once, and 
I then placed them to a large east window 
where they had all of the sunshine pos- 
sible. In six weeks there were ten tall 
spikes of bloom with from four to six 
buds on each. The flowers were fully as 
large as those blooming out-of-doors. I 
found them the easiest of all Lilies to 
grow inside. Their fragrance is wonder- 


ful and they were surely admired by all 
passers-by and the neighbors. 

When through blooming, I allowed them 
to dry off slowly and in the Spring planted 
the roots in the garden. 


Louise B. Hastrnes, (Ohio) 





RASPBERRY EXPERIENCE 

I have a piece set to Raspberries ;—8 x 25 
feet. I gave this a good coat of coal ashes, 
to lighten the soil, before setting the plants. 
I have Latham, Herbert, King, Golden 
Queen and Ohta, advertised by one horticul- 
turalist as the Flaming Giant. I let them 
all run together. We have all the berries 
we need during the fruiting season and 
can about two dozen pints. 

When the fruiting season is over I cut 
out all old canes and give the patch a coat 
of well-rotted manure. Before the ground 
freezes I cut out all weak shoots with an 
asparagus cutter. I then work the manure 
in with my little digger. 

I rake up the leaves in front of the 
house and put three or four inches of 
mulch on the entire patch. I form a wind- 
break around them with bean and tomato 
vines and other litter from the garden, so 
that the heavy winds we have here will 
not blow the leaves away, as it did the 
first year. I do no trimming in the Fall, 
but in the Spring I clip all tips that have 
winter-killed and cut some of the other 
shoots back a little. I then give them 
about a pail full of nitrate of soda. That 
is all I do except to pick the berries. 

Dr. J. B. Burrs, (IIl.) 


COSMOS AS A BACKGROUND 


Cosmos is easily grown and the blos- 
soms keep well in the house, but the plant 
is not one for the small garden. If allowed 
to do so, it will seed down from year to 
year and crowd out everything else. For 
this reason it is excellent for planting 
where one wishes something other than 
weeds, but where one does not wish to 
give time to special care. 

I have a friend who has a lovely home 
on a hillside with a yard too big for her 
to care for as she would like. A part 
of the ground, she had landscaped and keeps 
in perfect order; on the remainder she 
sowed Cosmos. This she left to its own 
devices, except that the first year some 
of the larger weeds were pulled when the 
ground was wet from heavy rains, making 
the pulling easy. That was several years 
ago; today the Cosmos has taken the ground 
she intended it should, and blossoms freely 














A Hillside Garden with a background of Cosmos 
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each season without attention, forming an 
attractive background for the _ choicer 
plants. 

Estuer E. Reexks, (Colo.) 


RHODODENDRON AND PEAT MOSS 

Upon visiting a nursery this Fall there 
were quite a collection of Rhododendrons 
growing in the open in the hard unculti- 
vated soil and were well budded and con- 
trary to my belief they were neither 
shaded nor protected in any way. Upon 
inquiring of the superintendent how he 
succeeded in growing such fine specimens 
unprotected, he being a Hollander replied; 
“Dots easy!” “Ve chust plant them in peat, 
and that is all we do. They grow as you 
see them.” And I inquired what kind of 
peat he used. He said the baled kind, the 
same as is used by poultry growers. 

Now here is my ignorant question: * In 
the Blueberry, or what is often called 
Huckleberry, marsh, is a heavy growth of 
Moss, similar to the kind in which nursery 
stock is shipped. Is this what is referred 
to as Peat Moss? Also under this Moss 
is a decomposed substance, not usually 
black but often of a rather brownish color, 
composed of decayed vegetation and Moss. 
Is this the kind of soil called Peat or will 
it serve the same purpose as the baled 
Peat? Or, just really what is Peat? 

_ Has any one growing Rhododendrons 
used the baled dried Peat that poultry 
men use? Please excuse my simple ques- 

tions. I began using Moss last year but 

have not had long enough time to know 
what the result will be. Any reply or 
suggestion will be appreciated. 

Joun B. Dretecsis, (Ind.) 

Epitor’s Nore: 
Brother Dreibelbis opens a discussion and 

asks some questions which are interesting and 
which ought td bring out information which 
will be helpful along this line. As I under- 
stand it Peat is decayed vegetation which has 
formed in a solid body of humus, and there 
are of course all the stages from Mosses, of 
which Peat is mostly composed, to the mature 
product known as Peat, and which is used as 
fuel in some places. Indeed, the process may 
be carried further and Peat Moss in time 
becomes coal as our great deposits of soft 
coal were at one time, without doubt, growing 
vegetation. 

Those who have come in direct contact with 
the details of the subject as covered by the 
above inquiry will help numerous readers by 
explaining same in detail. ‘ 

MADISON COOPER 





BORERS IN THE GARDEN 


Dr. Carl Bailey of Detroit inquires for a 
remedy for borers which infest the flower 
garden. I have been troubled with a borer 
which answers to the description given by 
him. It is a small worm about % inch in 
length, smooth copper-colored head, black 
and white stripes lengthwise, and a black 
band just back of the head. It bores into 
the: stems of any plant having a stem thick 
enough for its opetations. It appears to 
hatch out from eggs in the ground with the 
first spell of hot weather, in June. The 
worms bore into the stems near the top and 
bore downward until they reach the crown 
of the plant, where apparently they lay 
their eggs. I am not well informed on in- 
sect life but this is the way I would describe 
their life cycle from casual observation. 
Dr. Bailey says they bore upward but that 
does not correspond with my experience, ex- 
cept in a few cases. 

However, what is important to know is 
that they are localized. That is to say; 
the infestation, in my case, occurred in 
a certain part of the garden and spread 
only gradually to other parts so that it 
would have taken several seasons before 
they would have infested the entire area 
had I not been able to check them. 

Comparing this worm with a description 
given in a government bulletin, it is evi- 
dently not the Corn Borer but operates in 


a similar manner. The only information I 
obtained from Government sources was @ 
bulletin on the Corn Borer and the only 
advice given therein was to burn all rub- 
bish such as cornstalks before the first of 
May each year. 

The following Spring I burned all garden 
rubbish, cutting the stems close to the 
crown, but I am doubtful of the efficacy of 
this method as I believe that the eggs are 
in the ground because I have so often cut 
the stems and found the worm-hole reach- 
ing into the crown of the plant. Prior to 
this I had tried several remedies. I tried 
cut-worm bait but found by experiment 
that these worms would crawl over it with- 
out touching it. I tried spraying the 
stems with lead arsenate without success and 
I tried tree tanglefoot on the stems of the 
plants but found that these worms were 
strong enough to crawl over that. I then 
concluded that the only way to kill these 
worms was to find something that would 
destroy them in the ground. It happened 
that I had a quantity of tobacco dust on 
hand and as the fumes of nicotine is capable 
of killing some insects I thought it might 
be effective if present in the ground at the 
time the eggs were hatching. I therefore 
dug it into the soil around the plants in the 
section of the garden which had been in- 
fected previously. I did this the same year 
that I burnt the rubbish, about the middle 
of May, so that it would have time to 
decay a little before the time the worms 
hatched out. 

That is about all I can tell except that 
the damage in my garden that season was 
not over 10% of the year previous and has 
been negligible since. I know that others 
are troubled with this pest but the only 
remedy I have heard offered is to cut them 
out of the plants, which I do not think 
any one will find very satisfactory or 
effective. 

Incidentally tobacco is recommended as a 
potash fertilizer and might be used in place 
of wood ashes. 


L. M. BEARDSLEY, ( Mich.) 


CALLA BEGONIA 


I read Irving H. Gray’s article on “Be- 
gonia Experience” in October FLOWER 
GROWER. 

He does not mention the “Calla” Begonia. 
I have searched for this variety for a long 
time, as I think it very pretty with its 
waxy-white leaves resembling blossoms of 
the Calla Lily. The blossoms of this 
Begonia are also attractive. I wonder (as 
does “Mother Bee” in The Rural New- 
Yorker) why nurserymen do not catalog 
this variety, and would like to hear from 
FLOWER GROWER readers. 


Mrs. Anna H. Jupson, (N. Y.) 


HYPOTHETICAL SQUIRREL QUESTION 

Some years ago our great nature Presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt, argued the ques- 
tion with another naturalist,—‘Do squir- 
rels steer with their tails erect, when float- 
ing down stream, on a chip of wood?” The 
Press even followed the debate,—although 
one forgets the conclusion. It was a hypo- 
thetical question, and proof was difficult, 
as we humans are so constituted. 


HELEN C. Leavitt, (N. J.) 
Ep1ItTor’s NOTE :— 

Mrs. Leavitt had the above in an article 
about mind in the lower animals, but I did 
not care to use it in this position because to 
me the proposition is ridiculous and although 
I am not a keen nature student nor a specialist 
in this line, I could not even attempt to 
imagine a Squirrel floating downstream on a 
chip. It is my impression that the answer 
to the question was that no self-respecting 
Squirrel would be found in such a situation, 
and that the question was hardly worthy of 
an answer for this reason. In other words, 
the question was propounded as a catch ques- 
tion to trip up some of the “Nature fakers” 
or the would-be Nature-lovers. 
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PHYSOSTEGIA VIRGINICA 


The Physostegia virginica is a hand- 
some plant for the border. The tubular- 
shaped flowers grow on long, straight 
stems above the foliage. It is a mid- 
summer-bloomer and requires no care. 


Mrs. McKEs, (Ohio) 


IDENTITY OF LILY 

In “Lily Notes From Michigan,” January 
number, I note that Edwin Wier asks if 
any reader has seen a Lily like an unusual 
Superbum which he describes. The descrip- 
tion sounds very much like Lilium Cana- 
dense instead of Superbum. 

However, the Superbum varies greatly. 
In my ‘planting of two hundred bulbs, I 
have them from one with a cream throat 
and lemon-yellow petals with very few 
spots, to a bright-red spotted to the very 
tips of the petals. The leaf growth varies 
too. 

One of my neighbors has one on which the 
leaves spiral up the stalk instead of being 
in whorls. 

Lilies being my hobby, I am always 
glad for Lily articles and suggestions in 
the magazine. 

Mrs. H. E. Like, (Iowa) 


SOME PEONY PROBLEMS 


I am accepting your invitation to partici- 
pate in the discussion of “Some Peony 
Problems.” 

I am a small grower on a city lot. I 
have four rows of Peonies with ten plants 
to a row; forty different varieties. My soil 
is a heavy black clay loam. It holds the 
water and is hard on perennial plants. I 
have had strawberry plants heaved out and 
laid on top of the ground, where the cover- 
ing has been too thin. 

To give my Peonies drainage I dug a 
trench two feet deep between the first and 
second, and third and fourth rows. I put 
a foot of coal cinders in each one. I sift 
all ashes from the furnace, spread them 
over the ground, and spade them in. I can 
see the benefit of this readily. The ground 
does not bake as it formerly did. Of course 
these operations could not be practiced on 
a large scale. As soon as the plants get 
started in the Spring I work around them 
with a small hand digger with tines about 
four inches long. I can work closer to the 
plants in this way, and it suits me best 
because, owing to lameness, I am obliged 
to do all my gardening on my knees. When 
I have worked around the plants I water 
them with a solution of nitrate of soda, 
using a handful to a pail of water, and 
using one pailful to each row. When the 
sprouts are well started I pull off all but 
four or five of the strongest. When the 
buds are well started I pinch off all but 
four or five. I then give them a dose of 
manure water; half a bushel to ten gallons 
of water. Let it stand twenty-four hours 
and use two pailfuls to a row. Peonies 
do not seem to take kindly to strong ferti- 
lizers, but in this way I fertilize them and 
get wonderful results. 

Mr. Smith’s failure with his Peonies may 
not be due to the fertilizer. This has been 
a freak season and it may be due to that. 
I had tomato plants and peppers that did 
not have a fruit on. Many stalks of corn 
without a single ear, and other failures. 
At the same time I think the quantity of 
fertilizer he used was rather heroic 
treatment. 

Dr. J. B. Butts, (IIl.) 


MEALY BUG AND ROOT APHIS 


I found all my Gladiolus bulbs badly 
infested with Mealy Bug last Spring. I 
bought some bulbs a year ago which were 
infested with Mealy Bug, but thought that 
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planting would kill them. But when I dug 
the bulbs you should have seen them. Some 
were so badly infested and covered I simply 
threw them in the furnace, and had some 
job going over the others by mashing. I 
tried tobacco powder, also buried them in 
shredded tobacco but this only fattened 
them, so had to resort to the hand killing, 
a slow job. 

When ready to plant I found thousands 
more had hatched out, so I gave all my 
bulbs a soaking of three or more hours in 
a formaldehyde solution, both before plant- 
ing and when I dug them. This last Fall 
I had the nicest and cleanest bulbs you 
ever saw. Once in a while I would get a 
few, just covered with the bug, that evi- 
dently escaped the bath. I got rid of these 
by burning the bulbs as I had plenty of 
bulbs so would not bother hand cleaning the 
same with the Aphis. This and formalde- 
hyde both turned the trick. Make it rather 
strong; say a teaspoonful to a quart of 
water; that fixed them for me. 

My bulbs were stored in a place that was 
rather warm is the reason of the bugs 
increasing. This winter I have them where 
the temperature is about 45 to 50 and so 
far I have seen no return of them. 

I would like to hear if any other grower 
has been troubled with the Mealy Bug on 
his Glads, and what his remedy is? 

Gro. SELTSAM, (Conn.) 


THE DROUTH AND PLANTS 


Plants that best withstood drouth of 
1930: Summer-blooming Helianthus, Heli- 
anthemum, Chrysanthemums, Anthemis, 
German Iris, Sweet Rocket, Oriental Pop- 
pies, Asters, old-fashioned Hardy Phlox, 
some of the Chinese Delphiniums, Achilleas, 
Hollyhocks, Larkspur and Petunias. 

Plants that the drouth killed: Most of 
the named Phlox, nearly all of the Hybrid 
Delphiniums, Autumn Glory Helianthus, 
Japanese Anemones, Pulmonarias, Japanese 
Iris, Sundrops, Foxgloves, most of the 
Siberian Iris, many Columbines, a Mag- 
nolia grandiflora tree more than 20 years 
old, and nearly all of the Hemlocks, some 
of which were 20 years old. Shrubbery 
suffered greatly and we will not know 
which have survived until Spring comes. 

MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 








CARE OF CROCUS, TULIP, AND 
NARCISSUS BULBS 

The end of the flowering season is not in 
the Fall, but in the Spring. When Fall 
has come, if the bulbs are in the ground, 
they should be left there. If not in the 
ground, they should be put there the first 
minute possible. Bulbs that have flowered 
indoors in the Winter or Spring should be 
kept growing until the leaves die down, 
then planted in the ground outdoors, at 
once, or at any time before Winter, but 
preferably before October. These bulbs 
should not be dug either Spring or Fall. but 
in Summer, when the leaves turn yellow. 
Planting can be done at once, but prefer- 
ably before October. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


“BEST” DAHLIAS FOR MICHIGAN 


I so often see where someone wants to 
know the best Dahlias to plant, and I often 
see a list; so I would like to give a list 
that has done well for me, which are not 
expensive either. Jersey Beauty, Jersey 
Beacon, Fontainelle, Gov. MacCorkle, Geo. 
Walters, Kanawha, Mrs. Dr. Henderson, 
Mrs. J. R. Thomas, Mrs. Albert Leob, Mrs. 
Pearl Cart, Powder Puff, Mina Burgle, Sea 
Shell. A collection like the above could be 
bought for possibly $8.00 and would be a 
joy forever,—like a subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JENNIE BEATIE, ( Mich.) 


EASILY-MADE HOTBED—WILD 
ASTERS—IRISES, ETC. 

We had need of a hotbed to start To- 
matoes, Lettuce, Cabbage and many Flower 
Seeds that needed to be started early, so we 
used a large tub which We sunk in the ground 
and put about six inches of manure from 
the barn in the bottom and then about six 
inches of good soil and sand mixed. We 
watered the manure to cause it to heat 
and put some pieces of broken window glass 
over the top to hold the heat, and let the 
sun in too. We planted these things the 
14th of February, and in a week’s time 
some of them were above ground. The 
flower seed germinated slowly, but plants 
were ready to put in the garden as soon as 
danger of frost was over. Of course, drain- 
age must be provided for, but any old tub 
with holes in the bottom can be used. This 
tub gives sufficient plants for a family of 
six, for first planting. We always make 
more than one planting of most things. It 
is so easy to fix, nobody need complain of 
lack of a hotbed. 


We found much pleasure in the wild 
Asters, which were a pale blue, taller than 
your head, which were planted against a 
gray, weather-beaten wall. Earlier in the 
season the Monardas were an attraction; 
one was sent from Missouri and called there 
Powder Puff. It is a brilliant velvety- 
maroon. Cambridge’s scarlet was bright 
and pretty too. 


I noticed someone said Alcazar Iris was 
a poor bloomer, as was Juniata. I have 
grown them both a long time and con- 
sidered them as fine bloomers as I had 
among one hundred and fifty varieties. 
Often the situation of a plant controls the 
bloom. Seedling Iris do not develop in a 


crowded shady place like one in the open. 
Don’t condemn the varieties that may grow 
well for others. 

Some flowers refuse to grow for me. 
Begonias, Fuschias, Delphiniums are im- 
One lady told me to put 


possible for me. 
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limestone rocks about the Delphiniums but 
we have no rocks in our locality, only those 
brought in here, and I think nose a 
natural limestone soil might grow them 
successfully. 

Mrs. CALLIE CAwWTHORN, (Tenn.) 


LONG-SPURRED COLUMBINE 


In my friend’s flower garden I see a great 
bed of Long-spurred Columbine in bloom, 
gorgeous colors, beautiful to behold. In my 
own garden I see a great bed of Peonies, 
some white, some pink, a solid mass of 
bloom; but still I am envious of the Col- 
umbine in my friend’s garden, and some 
day I will have a great bed of Long-spurred 
Columbine. 

DESERT PLANTS 

ANY people do not realize that the 

Desert Plants are among the most at- 
tractive plants that they can grow. There 
are so many varieties and easy to grow, that 
you are losing a great deal of pleasure by 
not trying out a few varieties from a 
decorative standpoint. 

By Desert Plants I do not mean Cacti 
alone, but all the Yuceas, Dasylirions, 
Euphorbias, Occatillos, Desert Willows, 
and all the Desert Flowers, of which we 
have many varieties that stand long 
drouths. 

The Yuceas and Century Plants are very 
attractive for Rockeries and large urns; 
and for porch decorations; and they can 
be removed indoors if in very cold climates, 
or protected in Winter. 

Many of our Cacti are almost hardy in 
the northern climates and will stand zero 
weather with slight protection, and the 
interior decorator finds that there are 
many varieties to use in his work, their 
unique formations lending a different tone 
to the scheme of decoration which other 
plants do not have. 

LAVINIA TERRY, (Texas). 








SNOW IN EARLY SEPTEMBER, BOULDER, COLORADO, 1927 


We are having (1930) an exceedingly warm, dry Fall. 


Our last mois- 


ture fell four weeks ago in the form of a very light snow that was gone 


by noon the next day. 
out rain. 


Before that, there had been almost a month with- 
Yesterday (November llth) I took a long walk into the foot- 


hills, and in spite of the drought and the lateness of the season, we found 
Bluebells, or Harebells, Yarrow, and the small Bottle Gentians still in 


blossom. 


For several years previous to this one we have had very early snows and 
frosts, as the enclosed picture taken about two months earlier than this 
in 1927 will show. Last year, our first snow fell almost as early, and about 
this time in November the thermometer dropped to 18 degrees below zero. 
This certainly is an unusual year, though not the first of its kind I have 


known in this part of Colorado. 


EstHer E. Reeks, (Colo.) 
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Timely Suggestions for April 


By BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Golden April walks the wood; 
A mistress she of magic art 
To waken dead or sleeping things, 
She works her magic in my heart. 
—MaTuHys Ross 


PRIL, indeed, works her magic in 
the hearts of nature-loving humans 
to such an extent, that they feel so 

strongly the primal urge to be out and 
doing in the open, that often much ef- 
fort and good seed is wasted by too 
early planting. 


Burn any garden refuse or brush in 
the orchard that may have been care- 
lessly left, for such debris is quite likely 
to afford a shelter to a large number 
of the eggs of insect pests or the spores 
of fungous diseases, ready to develop and 
begin their destructive work just as soon 
as conditions are favorable. If some 
spring-spraying is required, it may be 
done at the proper time with the rec- 
ommended spraying mixture. 


As neither first-class flowers or vege- 
tables can be grown without an ade- 
quate amount of proper plant food, sup- 
ply your garden plots with fertilizer 
some time before seeding or planting is 
to be done, so that there may be no 
chance of injury to the delicate seeds 
or plants coming in contact with fresh 
manure. A plot that is to be heavily 
cropped will, of course, require cor- 
+ eee heavy application of ferti- 

er. 


Prepare to observe fittingly, Arbor 
Day, if a date in April has been desig- 
nated for it in your state. There are 
few, if any, sections of this country that 
may not, to some extent, be benefitted by 
the setting out of more trees, shrubs and 
other plants, for it appears that even 
in the once heavily-wooded sections, like 
the New England states, reforestation 
needs to be practiced if the supply is to 
be kept up. Every farmer ought, for his 
own good, if for no other reason, be in- 
terested in, and make a study of accepted 
forestry methods. 


The amateur gardener should seek to 
learn something definite about the 
amount of seeds to use and the kind of 
soil best adapted for the varieties that 
are to be grown. For instance, seeds of 
Spinach, Carrots and Beets, if sown in 
a soil that is quite strongly acid, are 
likely to produce stunted plants, while 
if sown in lime-treated areas, larger and 
healthier plants and better crops may be 
expected. For a row, say of about 100 
feet, one ounce of Carrott seed and four 
ounces each of Beet, Turnip and Spinach 
seed may be used to provide enough vege- 
tables to supply in season a family of 
about five persons. If surplus vegetables 
for canning or Winter are desired, 
larger amounts of seed will be needed. 


_This month, after the soil is in a con- 
dition to work properly, another but 
rather lighter application than that 
spread last month may be put on the 





strawberry patch after the mulch has 
been pushed aside. Rake the wood ashes 
into the soil, getting it as near the 
plants as possible without disturbing 
their roots. A bed so treated should re- 
spond with an increased yield of larger 
and better strawberries. 


Time may be gained by starting in a 
box, in a sunny window, seedlings and 
euttings of bedding plants, so that they 
may be ready to transplant into the open 
as soon as the weather becomes settled. 
Many of these may be used later to take 
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the places of Tulips and other very early- 
blooming bulbs in the bed or border. 

Do the grounds of your Church or 
School need beautifying? If so, why not 
“start something” in the line of improve- 
ment. In country districts desirable 
native trees and shrubs may readily be 
obtained without any outlay of money 
and the best part of it is that these 
more common varieties, being the hardi- 
est, bear transplanting well usually, and 
thrive without much attention; while 
rare sorts might languish without spe- 
cial conditions or care. After the idea 
of beautifying is “put over,” interested 
patrons are quite likely to want to lend 
assistance in so commendable a project, 
by donations of plants, labor, or both. 





Growing and Using Herbs 


From Gardening Illustrated (English) 


count eatly neglect either to grow 

or collect eo "Ton, as a thrifty 
housewife, often do not realize how much 
they can be used in preparing appetising 
meals or in saving the doctor’s bills by mak- 
ing simple medicines from the herbs and so- 
called weeds which often abound in your 
back garden. 


Tevet cottager and smallholder in this 


SAGE 

First let me tell you about that wonder- 
ful plant, the common garden Sage. This 
plant grows wild in Southern Europe and 
has become acclimatized in Britain, France, 
and Germany. It is fragrant and aromatic, 
and contains a camphorated essential oil. 
The whole plant is strongly scented and has 
a warm, sharp, slightly-bitter taste. You 
all know its uses in stuffings and seasoning 
sausages, pork, duck, geese, etc., but pos- 
sibly you have never thought why it is so 
used. It is used for sauces and stuffings 
because of its great antiseptic properties; 
it prevents meats becoming tainted and 
helps you to digest heavy, rich food. Here 
is a recipe for making a simple, wholesome, 
and delicious sauce: 

Chop finely 1 oz. of Onion, % oz. fresh 
or dried Sage leaves; add four tablespoons- 
ful of water and simmer slowly for a few 
minutes, then add to this 1 oz. of bread- 
crumbs, one teaspoonful of pepper and salt 
mixed together, and 44 pint of soup, stock, 
gravy, or melted butter, and finish off with 
simmering a few minutes longer. Little 
additions of this sort to your meals makes 
them more tasty and enjoyable. 

Now for the homely medicinal uses of 
Sage. If you are bothered with indigestion 
chop up some tender Sage leaves finely, 
sprinkle them on bread and buttér sand- 
wiches, and eat for your tea; and make 
some Sage tea just as you would your 
ordinary beverage, and drink a cupful cold 
after your meals, This infusion is also very 
beneficial where there is kidney trouble. 
For sore throats make a stronger brew and 
mix with a little honey, and gargle well 
two or three times daily. When I had 
diphtheria this gargle greatly relieved and 
cleaned my throat. If you have red, in- 
flamed eyes, make a wash for them by soak- 
ing sage seeds in water overnight—they 
are full of muscilage and make a thin, 
gummy liquid—bathe your eyes with that 
water a few times, it will strengthen your 
eyes and take away the redness from the 
lids; or if you have a racking headache 
make a snuff of dried Sage leaves, you will 
sneeze well and your headache disappear. 
Many people make a tobacco of Sage leaves 
and like smoking it. They find it helpful 
for bronchial and catarrhal colds and 


coughs. Sage oil is splendid for rubbing 
rheumaticky joints, and for ulcerous sores, 
cuts and abrasions. Just try what an oint- 
ment made with Sage leaves will do for 
you. 

DANDELION 


This plant was originally a native of 
Greece, but is now to be found growin, 
abundantly all over Europe, Asia, an 
North America. All of you, farmers and 
smallholders alike, should collect and 
utilize this weed instead of burning it on 
rubbish heaps—in so doing you are burn- 
ing money. 

Dandelion flowers give both nectar and 
pollen in early Spring, when the bee’s 
harvest from fruit trees is nearly over. 
Birds are very fond of the seeds, pigs eat 
the whole plant greedily. Horses, sheep, 
and cattle will not eat it, but when cows 
do, it is said to increase their milk. It is 
a valuable food for rabbits, especially at 
breeding time. For use in the kitchen in 
Spring the young leaves soaked overnight 
in water and shaken out make a nice salad 
alone or mixed with sliced cold Potatoes, 
Beetroot, Tomatoes, Lettuce, Watercress, 
ete., and by adding the young flower-buds 
you get a delicious filling for sandwiches 
for tea. Always tear your leaves to pieces, 
do not use a knife in preparing them. For 
a cooked vegetable boil and prepare the 
leaves in the same way as you cook 
Spinach. 

The dried leaves are often used to make 
herb beers and digestive and diet drinks, 
and you can infuse the leaves as you would 
Tea. This proves an excellent stomachic. 
In the Midlands, where there are furnaces 
and potteries, herb beers are in great re- 
quest by the workmen, especially Dandelion 
stout, also a fermented drink made of Dan- 
delions, Nettles, and Docks. 

A good coffee is made from the roots 
roasted and ground. Its flavour is im- 
proved by adding a spoonful of chocolate 
or real coffee to the brew. Dandelion coffee 
soothes and gives peaceful sleep, and it has 
an excellent cleansing effect on one’s inside, 
and best of all, tell the girls it will clear 
their complexions and brighten their eyes. 
By its constant use it will remove pimples, 
and make them bright and merry. 

For medicinal purposes we read of the 
Arabian physiciahs using it as long ago as 
the 10th and 11th centuries, and in Britain 
we find it mentioned in the Welsh medicines 
of the 13th century. Taraxacum is the 
Latin name for Dandelion, and under that 
name you know it as pills. For medicine 
the root is best dug in late Autumn, when 
it is full of sap, which is thick, sweet, and 
albuminous. 
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House-Plant Work for April 


BY MRS. H. P. BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


branches of Forsythia and put them 

in water in a sunny window; soon 
you will have branches hung with lovely 
yellow bells, that would not bloom na- 
turally out-of-doors for another month 
in this locality. Cherry, Peach and Plum 
may also be forced in this way. 


|: is still not too late to cut some 


Fern dishes seldom stay in good con- 
dition for more than two months as the 
tiny plants are generally pretty well 
crowded for a good display. Placed in 
a sunny window each day, they will last 
much longer. 


Put your Christmas Poinsettias, which 
no doubt have stopped blooming, in the 
cellar or some other out-of-the-way place 
and let them dry off. If you wish to 
take cuttings, begin watering after 
about a month’s rest. Soon shoots will 
start and when they are about three or 
four inches long take cuttings with a heel 
and place them in sand until rooted. 
Then pot up and keep them out of 
draughts and grow them along in a fairly 
cool place until Fall. If no cuttings are 
to be taken let the old plant rest until 
about August and then start watering. It 
may develop into a fine large plant and 
produce many blossoms at Christmas 
time. 


Your Amaryllis should not be dried off 
directly after flowering. Water them 
until the foliage shows signs of a matured 
growth; then they may be dried off and 
put under some shrubs, or in any cool 
shady place for two or more months. 
Never allow the bulb to become shriveled 
from drouth. After the bulb has rested 
repot in sandy loam setting bulb in 
about one third of its depth. Feed ap- 
plications of very weak liquid manure 
every two weeks. 


Have you a place in your window gar- 
den where a plant ean climb on string 
or wire? If so plant a few pots of 
Heavenly Blue Morning Glories (Rubro 
coerulea). It will bloom freely, cling- 
ing of its own accord to its support. The 
lovely, and really heavenly blue flowers 
open one after another and are wonder- 
ful to behold. Watch for green lice and 
if they appear, spray once or twice if 
necessary with Black Leaf 40. 


Repot Palms. Dracaenas, and Rubber 
Plants now, if too large for their pots, 
or if not doing well. If they have lost 
their lower leaves and need renovating, 
cut half through the stem and put a 
piece of a match in the cut to keep it 
open. Tie on a handful of moss and 
keep it moist and soon roots will appear 
when the stem may be severed way 
across. Pot up in the desired size pot. 
The old stems may be cut in pieces, 
placed in sand, or a propagating case, 
where they will root and give a supply 
of small plants. 


Sow seed of Cinerarias, Cyclamen and 
Primroses now for next Winter’s plants. 
The seed of these three varieties are 
small and need only be pressed into the 
soil. Small boxes (cigar boxes are good) 





will be easy to handle and one for each 
variety will start more plants than you 
ean possibly use. It is a good plan 
after sowing the seed to dust lightly with 
powdered charcoal as it seems to sweeten 
the soil and helps to avoid that dread 
disease,—damping off,—so prevalent 
among seedlings. The little boxes should 
be kept in a warm place, covered with 
glass and then paper or something to 
keep out the light as seeds seem to ger- 
minate more quickly in the dark. Great 
care must be exercised not to let the 
boxes dry out, as once drying will ruin 
the seeds in the entire box. Water with 
a fine-nozzled watering can, or better yet, 
a rubber syringe. When they begin to 
show, remove all coverings and place 
them as near the window as you can and 
in full sun. As they grow pot up and 
shift from one size pot to another as the 
plants get larger. It is best not to put 
them in their final pots at an early stage 
of their growth but change from time to 
time as they mature. 


Primulas should be in five-inch pots 
by October. The Obeconica variety 
poisons some people, but if you are not 
affected by this plant no more continu- 
ous winter-bloomer can be found. The 
variety Chinense doeesn’t have these 
poisonous qualities, so all may have it in 
their window gardens. Keep them high 
in the pots so that no water stays around 
the crowns, as they are apt to rot. This 
variety is not good to carry over from 
year to year. Discard it after flowering. 


Cinerarias- have such splendid heads 
of blue, pink, white and purple flowers 
that they are well worth growing in the 
window garden. They are subject to 
green aphids and must be kept free from 
them for best results. Spray frequently 
with a tobacco solution, and put tobacco 
dust on the soil in which they are grow- 
ing. Nitrate soda, when the flower head 
forms, is good to use sparingly. One 
teaspoonful to a gallon of water every 
two weeks will pep them up and make 
the flower head larger. 


Cyclamen form tiny bulbs which may 
be carefully lifted and placed in tiny 
pots. Shift as they grow. Weak liquid 
manure is appreciated by them. If it is 
too much trouble to grow these from seed, 
small plants may be purchased from your 
local florist for a few cents each at this 
time of year. 


Lilium speciosum, if potted now, will 
bloom in Midsummer and add consider- 
ably to the window garden. 


The watering of house plants is a 
problem. To keep them just right, not 
too wet and not too dry, in our furnace- 
heated houses is something each gardener 
must decide and work out for himself. A 
thorough soaking once a week for some 
plants is enough while others may wilt 
and die with such treatment. The pro- 
fessional can tell by how the pot sounds 
when rapped sharply whether or not 
water is required. Each gardener should 
study his own. special subject and after 
a short time will be able to tell how 
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much each variety needs. Do not let 
plants stand in saucers or jardiniers 
which contain water as this may sour 
the soil and rot the roots. 





An American Trollius 


A SEARCH through a dozen or more 
catalogues of America’s leading plant 
growers reveals no trace of that fine Ameri- 
can plant, Trollius laxus. Botanists tell 
us it is a plant of bogs and swampy places, 
and such situations seem to be chosen by 
it in nature. I have found it a number of 
times here in Northern Michigan, usuaily 
in mucky ground along stream banks, where 
it grows in the deep, black soil built up 
during centuries of stream action. Fortu- 
nately for dry-land gardeners, such treat- 
ment is, not absolutely essential to its well- 
being. I have seen it in a few gardens of 
this section, and it seems to be contented 
if not actually happy growing in common 
border or rock garden soil. For best re- 
sults, apparently, it should have a moist 
home, but any good soil that is deep seems 
to be sufficient to its needs. 


It makes lax growth with stems from 
six inches to a foot long, and characteris- 
tic Trollius leaves mostly in tufts at the 
base. The creamy-yellow blossoms, an inch 
or more across and wide open, are quite 
abundant during May and June. It is, so 
far as I have observed it in nature and in 
man-made surroundings, an admirable rock 
garden plant—one that should have the at- 
tention of plant propagators and plant 
users. 


One hears, too, of a white form, variety 
albiflorus, said to grow in the high Rockies. 
Maybe we can persuade some of our west- 
ern friends to make it available. 

C. W. Woop (in Rural New-Yorker) 














An appreciative reader sends the above 
photograph of two Castor-Oil Bean Plants 
which, as shown, grew to tree-like propor- 
tions in the genial climate of Alabama, 


reaching well above the 
window. 

Here is an object-lesson to Northern 
gardeners who wonder why such plants 
as the Castor-Oil Bean, the Caladium and 
the Canna, do not reach the size that 
they do farther south. Plants of a tropi- 
cal nature may grow in the North, but 
they grow as dwarfs unless the season is 
especially favorable. 


second-story 


—(EDIToR.) 
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April in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 








HIS month one may enjoy the fine 
pageant of Iris Germanica; and 
if one wishes to add to one’s collee- 

tion, it is best to visit the fields where 
Iris are blooming under natural con- 
ditions and there make memoranda of 
those that impressed one most, always 
providing that the prices are within 
reach. If it be necessary to wait two, 
three or even four years until the price 
of the coveted one drops to the level of 
one’s purse, then the pleasure derived 
will be enhanced in proportion with the 
length of the wait! One remembers the 
debate years ago in Minneapolis at South 
High School, where sweating Sopho- 
mores wrestled valiantly with the joys of 
anticipation versus the joys of realiza- 
tion. It works out beautifully in de- 
layed buying of Iris or any other plant. 


The wise gardener, always looking for- 
ward to the future, will plant seeds this 
month of English Primroses, Auricula, 
and Cineraria, for next Spring’s bloom- 
ing. 


Slips of Chrysanthemum may be 
taken now and planted in sand in shade; 
to be later transferred to their perman- 
ent location. A good plan is to plant six, 
eight, ten or more, slips, separately in 
flower pots, so that when blooming-time 
arrives they may be placed, pot and all, 
amid clumps of Ferns, or other plants 
whose blooming time has long since 
passed. Used in this fashion they will 
brighten up uninteresting spots. 


Every up-to-the-minute seed catalog 
nowadays has a planting guide on its 
first page. For California, because our 
state extends so far north and south, the 
time for planting certain things varies 
greatly; sometimes as much as a month 
or six weeks. Watch your planting 
guide and, taking the annuals in succes- 
sion, plant as long as you may, in order 
to have a good summer and fall succes- 
sion of flowers. Some heat-loving things 
like Zinnias, and some of the things that 
may be planted any time, as Mignonette 
and Candytuft, may be planted after the 
end of May. To most things, however, 
the ground is too hot and dry for the 
seedlings. Of course if one has a lath- 
house, that is another story. 


All of the Amaryllis family, except 
Belladonna, is in bloom this month. To 
put forth its best effort this bulb requires 
full sun, although it will bloom in half 
shade. To be planted properly, the neck 
of the bulb should come just to the level 
of the soil. If it is higher, that is a 
pretty good sign that other bulbs are 
crowding it, and it needs re-setting. 
That is best done after the leaves have 
all died down. 


Fish guano is a valuable fertilizer, 
composed of the by-products of fish-eur- 
ing and canning factories. It is treated 
for fertilizing purposes by first being 
pressed to extract all the oil, which is 
used commercially, then is reduced to 
powder. It has a high ammonia content 
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and a fair percentage of the various 
phosphates. The careful gardener uses 
it in a compost, when mixed with soil, 
turf, ashes, ete. 


The Camellia, so popular just now, 
suffers from want of pruning. It should 
be planted in peat or loam or a mixture 
of the two. It is said not to flower so 
freely when planted in peat but the 
foliage is much greener. It requires 
plenty of water during growth, but when 
the terminal buds begin to show it should 
be kept as dry as is safe without causing 
the leaves to flag in their growth. The 
soil, as soon as the flower buds have set, 
should be kept moderately moist or the 
buds will fall off. Gardeners use a liquid 
manure, composed. of sheep or horse 
droppings, on Camellias, to which they 
add a small quantity of soot, as it keeps 
worms in check. The soot also imparts a 
fine dark green color to the leaves. Cut- 
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tings will “strike” (i. e., take root) at 
any time, and roots form in five to six 
weeks. There is a troublesome brown and 
white seale which attacks the plant. This 
may be removed with a toothbrush after 
a syringing of tepid water. 

A very beautiful garden annual to be 
planted this month is Salpiglossis. Some 
people prefer the less-mouth-filling and 
more-euphonious name of “Painted 
Glories.” Their color combinations are 
glorious; some crimson and gold, brown 
and gold, sky-blue and gold, white and 
yellow, and a very dark-red-black one 
called Faust. Its originator probably 
meant “Mephisto” for it is His Satanic 
Majesty who is garbed in red and black 
and not Faust, in the play of that name. 
These flowers cross-pollinate and produce 
more bizarre and startling color combina- 
tions than one can imagine, some of the 
colors and designs reminding one of a 
quilt composed of the old fashioned eali- 
eoes of the 60s. Since these Painted 
Glories transplant so poorly, it is best 
to sow them where they are to remain, 
and later thin them out to about 8 or 10 
inches apart. 


Poles, Trellises and Lattices 


(In National Garden Bureau.) 


ANY of the big estates of the coun- 
M try offer object lessons that may be 
well learned by the owner of a small 
vegetable garden in the way of making his 


vegetable patch attractive. This is the 
way of architecture of the garden. It, need 


not be expensive, and much of it can easily 
be made at home. 

Lattices to surround the garden or to 
shut off the most unsightly part of it are 
easily made, the lumber of the right size 
being on sale at dealers, or it can be cut 
to any desired measurement. Lattices 
painted white and supporting climbing 
Roses or other vines offer one of the finest 
garden boundaries. 

Rustic fences from branches cut from 
forest trees which have been felled furnish 
another attractive feature. The rustic 
trellis for Grapes and on smaller scale for 
tall Peas, pole Beans and Cucumbers is 
also extensively used. 

Trellises for Peas are easily and neatly 
made at practically no expense so that they 
become an attractive feature of the garden 


and much more pleasing to the eye than 
brush or chicken wire so often used, but 
put up so that it presents various bulges 


and cuives instead of being tightly 
stretched. It is a simple matter to frame 


it attractively and to put down firm posts 
so that it may be stretched and not be in 
danger of being dragged over by the weight 
of vines, particularly after a rain. 

In many of the school gardens where the 
idea of beauty in the vegetable garden 
is ineuleated, a sundial or bird bath is 
used as a central feature of the vegetable 
garden. This is an excellent idea to add 
ornamental qualities, and a small bed of 
flowers about it will make of it a feature 
that redeems the entire vegetable garden 
from commonplace appearance. 

If the rear’ fence which bounds the gar- 
den happens to be a plain board affair, it 
can be easily trimmed up with a little lat- 
tice work or fitted with wires for vines so 
that by midsummer it will be an ornamental 
feature of the garden instead of remaining 
unsightly the year around. 
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Books About Bees 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


HE Honeybee has long been a sub- 

ject of fascinating interest to those 

who write. Probably more books 
have been written about Bees than any 
other one subject relating to agriculture 
or country life. From the time when men 
first began to make books, every period 
has had its literature relating to Bee- 
keeping. The extent of this literature can 
be appreciated by the fact that a recent 
bibliography of the Books on Bees, in 
the Library of Congress and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is it- 
self a volume of more than 200 large 
pages. 

In addition to the above collection of 
Bee Books owned by the government, 
there are several other extensive libraries 
devoted especially to Beekeeping litera- 
ture. The one of greatest extent, at least 
in America, is the’ Miller Memorial 
Library of Apiculture at Wisconsin State 
University. Another is at Cornell Uni- 
versity at Ithaca, New York, and a third 
at the office of the American Bee Journal. 

The greater number of these books tell 
again the things that have been written 
many times. Here and there we find a 
volume which contains a real contribution 
of new material. Such a book was “New 
Observations on Bees,” by Francis Huber, 
written in the French language in 1792. 
Several editions in French and in English 
appeared during the next thirty years, 
and the work did not die. Only recently 
a new translation was published in this 
country. How rarely does a book contain 
matter of such perennial interest as to 
continue to be reprinted for more than a 


century after it is written. Alas, how 
often does it happen that one who pro- 
duces work of outstanding merit fails 
to receive proper recognition during 
his life. The higher one rises above his 
fellows, the surer does he become a 
shining mark for eriticism and abuse. 


Before me as I write is another book 


of that period, by Robert Huish. He 
devoted a chapter to “A comparative ex- 
hibit of the systems of Huber and Huish.” 


It is interesting now only because of the 
fact that Huish ealled attention to his 


own shortcomings. In attempting to 
hold Huber up to ridicule he only made 


himself ridiculous in the eyes of later 
generations. His attention only empha- 


sizes the accuracy of Huber’s observations 
and shows how far in advance of his 
time the man really was. 

Huber’s achievements are all the more 
remarkable because the man was blind 
and had to earry on all his experiments 
and observations with the help of an 
assistant who followed his instructions 
in detail and faithfully reported all that 
he saw. Since the blind Huber was the 
first to discover many of the fundamental 
facts about the behavior of Bees, his work 
will live long after the hundreds of other 
authors, who have only repeated matters 
of common knowledge, will be forgotten. 

Another book of lasting value was “The 
Hive and the Honeybee” by Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, which first appeared in 1853. 
Here again was a book quite unlike others 
and which offered something new and 
original. Langstroth was a eareful ob- 
server and had confirmed many of Huber’s 








The Honeybee has long been a subject 
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observations, as well as making some dis- 
coveries of his own. His greatest con- 
tribution was in his hive; which, by 
means of the bee space surrounding the 
frames, made it possible for the Bee- 
keeper to examine at will every corner 
of the hive and to observe exactly what 
conditions might be. 

Langstroth’s book has established a 
surprising record in that, although the 
author has been dead for more than 35 
years, the book continues to sell edition 
after edition. It is rare indeed that such 
a book enjoys a continuous sale for more 
than seventy years, with no indication of 
the end of its usefulness. 

Of the hundreds of volumes relating to 
Bees that appeared between 1792 and 
1900, these two are the outstanding ones 
which are likely to be remembered be- 
sause of the original discoveries of their 
authors. If they remain, most of the 
progress of the time will be retained, even 
though the others are lost. This by no 
means intends to belittle the work of 
other writers, for in the nature of things 
the works of few ean survive. In this 
present day there are numerous writers 
whose works are published in large 
editions, yet it is doubtful whether any 
of them will be remembered a century 
henee. The writer of this is the author 
of no less than four books relating to 
Bees, and another is forthcoming, yet he 
knows full well that he has made no un- 
usual or outstanding discovery, and 
chances are small that any of these will 
be of permanent interest. 

The works of the ancient writers we 
retain for their interest and curiosity 
rather than for their practical value, for 
they knew little of the life of the Bee as 
Huber revealed it. Virgil wrote: 

“For the rest, when the golden sun has 
driven Winter routed underground and 
flung wide the sky in summer light, forth- 
with they range over lawn and wood, and 
harvest the shining blossoms and sip 
lightly of the streams; then glad with 
some strange delight, they nurture their 
brood in the nest, and then deftly forge 
the fresh wax and mould the clammy 
honey.” 

Huber, instead of giving rein to his 
fancy, spent tireless hours in patient ob- 
servation that he might tell us that the 
Bees secure ‘the wax by gorging them- 
selves with honey and clustering together 
until it exudes between the wax plates in 
the segments of their abdomens, a prod- 
uct of digestion. Likewise he told of the 
mating of the Queen; of the nursing of 
the young; and a hundred other things 
before unknown or imperfectly observed. 

Of present day writers it is difficult to 
determine fully the measure of their con- 
tributions. From 1850 to 1900 there was 
a long and rather brilliant list, each of 
whom added something substantial to the 
progress of the industry. Moses Quinby, 
J. A. Harbison, G. M. Doolittle, C. C. 
Miller, T. W. Cowan, F. W. L. Sladen, 
and Prof. A. J. Cook were all prominent 
during their day. <A. I. Root and Charles 
Dadant wrote extensively, and each had a 
large following who looked to them for 
leadership. All these men made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the advancement 
of the industry, but it is doubtful whether 
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any of them are entitled to rank with 
Langstroth and Huber. It is only the 
passing of the years which determines 
fully whose works will live. 

Of living writers there are perhaps a 
hundred whose names appear promi- 
nently in the Beekeeping literature. 
Whether any of them are to remain 
among the immortals is very doubtful; 
that is for future generations to decide. 
It is probable that some who write in- 
frequently and sparingly are offering 
more of a lasting value than those whose 
outpourings are voluminous. 

The works of all will gather dust on 
the shelves of the great libraries which 
impartially retain the books of each, but 
it is only when something of outstanding 
worth appears that it finds a place with 
one generation after another. The people 
of each period are too busy separating 
the wheat from the chaff of their own 
time, to bother about what has gone be- 
fore, unless it serves a very useful 
purpose. 





Young Onions From Seed 


HILE Onion sets have the call for 

quick action over young onions in the 
average garden, they need to be supplemented 
with Onion seed if the supply of young 
Onions is to be maintained. The Onion is 
the most generally used of all vegetables, 
both raw and cooked. In fact, a cook can’t 
start the day’s work without a supply of 
Onions handy, for nearly all menus contain 
some article of diet into which the Onion 
enters by way of flavor. 

The young Onion is the most popular and 
most widely used of all green vegetables 
and a supply is needed in the home garden. 

Sow Onion seed as soon as the soil can 
be worked. Sow it thinly in the first place 
and save the necessity of thinning later. 
The seed is rather slow of germination and 
soaking it overnight in lukewarm water is 
an ancient practice of practical value to 
start the seed into growth. To make the 
seed easy to handle, after draining off the 
water, spread it between towels or porous 
cloths. It can then be handled without 
sticking together in masses, but without 
drying it out. 

Onion seed should be given shallow plant- 
ing, a less depth than the size of the seed 
would ordinarily indicate. The soil should 
not be allowed to dry out during the germi- 
nation period. It can go into the ground 
as soon as the soil is sufficiently dry to be 
workable. The grassy seedlings may grow 
until they are two or three inches tall, 
when the thinning process should start, at 
first to an inch apart and as they approach 
edible size every other one can be pulled, 
finally leaving them six to eight inches 
apart in the row to mature. 

By supplementing Onion sets with Onion 
seed a supply of young Onions from seed 
will be ready for the table by Midsummer, 
when the Onion set green Onions have been 
used up. 

Onions need the richest and most friable 
soil in the garden. It can’t be made too 
rich. They also need good cultivation to 
keep them in speedy growth. A light ap- 
plication of nitrate of soda is advocated by 
some gardeners. Others trust to balanced 
commercial fertilizers as top dressings, to 
be hoed or watered in at month intervals 
during the growing period. 

_Two or three rows of seed Unions will 
give a supply of green Onions and then of 
bulbs of usable size for cooking, the inch 
size being ideal for boiling. 

—National Garden Bureau 
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Trouble with Peonies 
BY BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


HE trouble is probably Botrytis, 
as the description is characteristic 
of that disease, which is caused by 
a fungus. Remedy? Bordeaux Mixture, 
properly applied, and removal of diseased 
stems. As the reproducing forms of the 
fungus are on the surface of the soil and 
around the tops of the crowns of the 
plants, and in the openings through which 
the stems came up last Spring, infections 
largely take place as the growing shoots 
are showing through the ground. A 
spraying should be given, then, as soon 
as the shoots begin to appear, spraying 
the surface of the ground as well as the 
shoots themselves, and repeating in a few 
days. Presumably a third spraying 
would be advisable. 
If any shoots show the disease, they 
should be cut off at once through healthy 
tissue below the diseased part, carefully 


‘removed from the patch, and burned. 


The patch should be gone over as often as 
diseased shoots appear. 

If the spraying and cleaning out are 
thoroughly attended to, the task should be 
much lighter the second year, perhaps 
only the first spraying necessary, and but 
little cutting. After the second year of 
eareful attention, it is probable that but 
very few diseased stems will appear, but 
these should every one be religiously re- 
moved, as soon as it ean be seen that they 
are diseased. 

The usual formula for Bordeax Mix- 
ture gives a plaster which is very un- 
sightly on the plants. 

Instead I suggest another: One pound 
of bluestone (Copper sulphate), one-half 
pound of fresh hot stone lime, and fifty 
gallons of water. Dissolve the bluestone 
in about one gallon of cold water. Slake 
the lime with hot water on the stove 
over a fire, as so small of quantity of lime 
cannot develop sufficient heat to slake it- 
self. Start with very little water, stirring 
constantly, and adding water just fast 
enough to keep all the lime wet. When 
all the lime has turned to paste, add a 
little more water and let cook a litle 
while. Then pour the lime into the barrel 
of cold water, and stir in the dissolved 
bluestone. This mixture should always 
be used while fresh, the same day, if pos- 
sible, and not later than the day after. 
To dissolve bluestone easily and quickly, 
hang it in a cloth sack just touching the 
top of the water, and do not stir the 
water. 

As this mixture is much stronger than 
the standard, it should be tested to make 
sure that it is safe. It will be abundantly 
safe if the lime is pure and has been 
correctly slaked. To test it, however, use 
either a solution or a test paper of ferro- 
cyanide of potash (yellow prussiate of 
potash). Put the chemical in a bottle, 
and pour in water two or three times its 
bulk. To test, take some of the Bordeaux 
Mixture into a white saucer, and about 


one-eighth inch deep, pour in a drop of 
the ferrocyanide, and see if it turns 
brown. It should not. If it does, add a 
little lime to the mixture, and test again. 
To make the test paper, dip some strips 
of filter paper in the yellow solution and 
let it dry. To use it, drop a small piece 
on top of the Bordeaux Mixture and see 
if it turns brown. The brown color 
shows need of more lime. In making and 
using the test paper, make sure that none 
of any chemicals touch it until it is 
dropped onto the spray mixture, i. e., 
handle only with clean fingers. 

Only wooden or earthenware containers 
should be used in dissolving the bluestone, 
or in making or using the Bordeaux Mix- 
ture. 

Filter paper can be bought at the drug 
store. 





1931 Winter Weather in 
Michigan 


] AM wondering if you, in the North of 
“York State,” are having such won- 
derful weather as we in the vicinity of 
the “Motor City’? It has been so very 
mild here that our Tulips started to push 
their little heads through to the sunshine 
during the latter part of January. The 
Iris, too, began to sprout. The Lilac 
bushes were laden with buds and the Rose 
bushes were as green as in season. It 
really seems too bad, but all that can be 
done about it is to trust that they will 
suffer no harm through being so prema- 
ture. 
Mrs. J. A. Best, ( Mich.) 


Editor’s Note :— 

The weather conditions in Southern Michi- 
gan described above are ‘“‘wonderful’ in the 
wrong way. When growth of vegetation starts 
in January, or even in February, it is almost 
sure to be badly damaged before Spring really 
opens. 

Reports of a similar nature have been re- 
ceived from a number of points in the middle 
West and far West and the really unusual 
weather of the Summer of 1930 is apparently 
being followed by an unusual Winter. Just 
what these upsets in the weather mean, no 
man can figure out but I am pretty well con- 
vineced that the equal of the climatic condi- 
tions which we have experienced during the 
past three or four years are not previously on 
record anywhere and therefore there is no 
doubt about weather conditions being more 
than simply unusual. 

Up here in Northern New York we _ have 
what might be termed an old-fashioned Winter, 
but with no long continued cold spells—only 
a day or two at a time with thermometer be- 
low zero in the morning. The snow-blanket 
has been continuous since before Thanksgiving, 
and our thaws have been of short duration ; 
just enough to settle the snow and not enough 
to start water in the streams. Under the 
snow the ground is not frozen and I am sure 
our vegetation will winter in the best of con- 
dition, even though we went into the Winter 
with the ground-water at a low level. 

Readers may be interested to know that 
there is on the ground, here in Northern New 
York, the heaviest body of snow that I have 
ever seen anywhere. ot the deepest, but the 
heaviest. We have had very frequent snow- 
falls through the Winter, and the snow that 
has fallen is practically all on the ground, 
and is very compact and naturally heavy by 
alternate freezing and moderate thaws. At no 
time have we had bare ground, and vegetation 
must have wintered beautifully. 


MADISON COOPER. 
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Trial bed of newer Rose varieties at Breeze Hill 


Rose Uncertainties 
By J. HORACE MceFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


S these words are written I am in 
A the midst of putting to press the 
1931 American Rose Annual, which 
reflects rose conditions all over the world, 
and especially in North America. Follow- 
ing the custom of many years, a 
symposium is included in this issue of 
rose experiences in what we call “the 
Central East,’ ranging from Cairo, 
Illinois, on the south, to Chicago and 
Milwaukee on the north, and from 
eastern Ohio to central Iowa. Personal 
experiences have been given, and what I 
have noted in these clean, clear, honest 
statements impresses me with the title of 
this month’s rose discussion. 

Because the American Rose Annual is 
not edited to justify the opinions of its 
Editors, but to present the facts as they 
are stated, this symposium does show con- 
tradictions, rose uncertainties, and, thank 
Heaven, rose successes as well as rose 
possibilities. 

What is the reason for these uncer- 
tainties? Why is not a Rose as sure to 
produce according to its description and 
prescription, as a Gladiolus or a Dahlia, 
or a Peony? Why does Angele Pernet 
excite satisfaction in one location and 
derision in another, perhaps not more 
than two hundred miles away? 

My answer is that these uncertainties 
are part of the rose game, and, what is 
much more in point, part of the uni- 
versality of the Rose. This morning I 
have been reading an illuminating letter 
from a rose correspondent in Brazil, not 
far from Rio de Janeiro. She tells quite 
easually of the way in which the labor 


about her husband’s farm has been moved 
backward and forward by the revolu- 
tionists, adding just a little plaintively 
that protection as an American citizen in 
Brazil is made more effective as she has 
“placed more confidence in the fact that 
our place is completely surrounded by 
mountains and the entrance hidden and 
narrow, also in the possession of a good 
.38 repeating Winchester and a reputa- 
tion for being a dead shot and afraid of 
nothing.” Then she goes on to talk Roses 
intimately, to tell of variety differences, 
and to ask me why rose foliage in that 
part of Brazil is different from that she 
sees represented in the pictures in the 
American Rose Annual. 


The answer to this courageous Ameri- 
can woman is the answer that I have been 
trying to indicate above, that the Rose 
does differ, but it exists; that it does give 
results different, of course, almost every- 
where in the civilized world. 


O there are rose differences. The 

same variety behaves differently one 
place from what it has done another 
place. Its foliage is not the same. Its 
flowers may vary in color. Its habit may 
also vary. Yet, please note, it persists, 
and it gives glorious flowers to those who 
wark for them. 


Rose differences, therefore, are part of 
the charm of rose-growing, which, as I 
have repeatedly insisted in these papers, 
is the finest plant adventure possible to 
undertake. One may be sure of some 
successes, and just as sure of some 
failures. It is the knowledge that both 
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may occur that makes real rose-growing 
so fascinating. 

I get many rose contacts, more, per- 
haps, than any other one individual in 
the United States, because of the wide 
relationships of the American’ Kose 
Society. Not many weeks ago I was 
visiting in three prosperous and pro- 
gressive cities in Tennessee and Georgia, 
where, of course, there are earnest rose 
growers, and also the other kind. I 
found those who depended on gardeners 
and did not have their own hands in the 
soil were possessed of many difficulties, 
whereas the real dirt gardeners, the real 
rose growers, bubbled with enthusiasm at 
their successes, not being deterred by 
their failures. 

I have written these words because I 
have a strong desire to hear both diffi- 
culties and successes from more readers 
of THE FLower Grower. I do not con- 
ceal my hope that the Rose will become 
more widespread in fact in_ broad 
America; all of which is open to its 
beneficent influence. Until one sees Roses 
on every hand,—in gardens, on hedges, 
over doorways,—greeting the eye along 
the rapidly-bettering highways of the 
nation, we will not have made Roses any- 
where near as universal as they should 
be in America. 


The impression must not be had that I 
am a monomaniac on Roses. My Breeze 
Hill garden would bear witness other- 
wise. It is rich in many plants. The 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Peonies, Iris, and 
other North American garden treasures, 
the many pleasing annuals it grows are 
not to be despised. Yet the Rose is there 
supreme, and I have to contend, I think, 
with all the difficulties as well as enjoy 
some of the successes. As I read the 
troubles of others and their triumphs I am 
encouraged personally to go forward and 
it is as these are gathered and published 
that we really get along with rose-grow- 
ing and tend to make America truly the 
land of Roses. 


Yes, there are rose differences, rose 
uncertainties. Tell me about them. 








Rose,—Angele Pernet 
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Rose Propagation for the Amateur 
BY FRANCIS L. GAINES, (Mass.) 


T is often the desire of rose growers 

| to propagate a few plants in their 
own gardens. Sometimes there are 
winter losses to replace, or a few extra 
plants of a favorite variety are wanted. 
Aside from supplying one’s actual needs 
there is also a certain satisfaction in 
being able to do this work. The diffi- 
culties are not great and should the 
amateur desire to undertake propagating 
there is no reason why with a little care 
and patience he should not be successful. 
Roses are propagated commercially in 
three ways; by grafting, cuttings and 
budding. The first method is not suitable 
for outdoor work. Climbers and certain 
strong-growing Bush Roses are grown 
from cuttings but the greater part of 








Fig. 1. Shows verticle and transverse cuts In 
: the stock. 

Fig. 2. Method of cutting the bud from the 
: desired variety. 

Fig. 3. The bud with leaf stem left for con- 
venience in handling. The sliver of wood 
at the back of the bud should be removed 
with the point of the knife. 

Fig. 4. The bud partly inserted under the 
_bark of the stock. 

Fig. 5. The completed job. The bud is firmly 
_and evenly tied with raffia. 

Fig. 6. Note the tiny bud just above the leaf 
stem and how care is used not to pass the 
raffia over the bud. When the leaf stem 
loosens and falls off, the ties may be 
loosened or completely cut awav. 


Bush Roses are budded. Budding is the 
operation of grafting a single bud of a 
desired variety on a vigorous root stock. 
The stock most commonly used is Rosa 
multiflora japonica,* commonly called 
Multiflora Rose Stock. This Stock may 


be obtained from nurseries growing 
Roses and is quite inexpensive. 
The Multiflora stock when received 


from the nursery will very likely have 
many branches starting from the crown. 
These should be cut away except one 
which may be left about eight inches 


long. Also eut back any excessively long 
roots. The stock is very hardy and may 


be planted as soon as the ground is 
settled in the Spring. Rows two feet 
apart with the plants spaced at eighteen 
inches will give ample room. It will be 
well to make the planting outside the 
regular rose garden as later transplant- 
ing will be necessary. As the plants 
grow many suckers will come up from 
the erown. Allow only three of the 
suckers to grow and cut off the stem left 
when planting. 

Budding may be done from soon after 
blossom time until the bark sticks, the 
last of August. When the petals of 
the plants you wish to propagate begin 
to fall, examine the flower stems and 
note just above the leaf stems a tiny 
green bud. When these buds are the 
size of a pin-head or a little smaller, 
they are ready to use. Provide yourself 
with a very sharp knife and some “raffia 
cut about eight inches long, and soaked 
until soft. From the variety you wish, 
eut a stem containing suitable buds and 
snip off the leaves leaving a piece of the 
leaf-stem for convenience in handling. 
To cut the bud start about one-fourth 
inch above it and cut one-sixteenth under 
the bark, bringing the knife out one-half 
inch below the bud. With the point of 
the knife lift out the little sliver of wood 
at the back which leaves an oval-shaped 
piece of bark containing the leaf stem 
and the desired bud ready to insert in 
the stock. Working as low as possible 
on the stock, make a eut crosswise just 
through the bark and another vertical eut 
an inch or more long forming a letter T. 
With the point of the knife at the top of 
the cut, lift the bark enough so the bud 
will slide completely inside. Tie firmly 
with the raffia giving two turns below 
and two above the bud. The raffia should 
not, however, touch the bud. In a week 
or ten days the leaf stem will fall off at 
which time the raffia may be eut off. If 
the work is well done the bud will remain 
green and usually dormant until Spring. 
In November when the ground freezes 
cover the buds with a shovelful of dirt 
which should remain until after freezing 
weather in the Spring. 

When the buds start to grow, cut off 
the top of the stock about three inches 
above the bud, and later the remainder 
of the stub may be removed. It will be 


well to stake the new tops as they break 
off very easily until the wood has har- 
dened. The plants will blossom the first 
year and a growth of one to three feet 
may be expected. During the first grow- 
ing season suckers from the stock will 
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be rather troublesome. These must be 
kept cut off. The second Spring trans- 
plant the bushes to a permanent place, 
prune severely and set the bud union at 
least four inches in the ground, which 
will end the trouble from suckers. 

If one wishes to grow one’s own Multi- 
flora stock it may be easily done. Set 
aside a few seed plants in a convenient 
place. Rose seeds should be stratified 
over Winter. Crush the berries and mix 
the seeds with coarse damp sand in a 
small covered wooden box. Bury the 
box in the ground or in damp sand in 
the cellar over Winter, and in the Spring 
the seeds will be sprouted and start to 
grow at once. Sow in rows and thin to 
four or five inches. These plants may 
be transferred to the nursery row and 
budded the next year. 

Manetti stock is another variety com- 
monly used. The native Briar of the 
hill pastures is also sometimes used and 
is considered by some superior for Yellow 
Roses, or Roses having yellow blood. 
The Multiflora, however, is very satis- 
factory for both Hybrid Teas and 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Until one becomes a fast worker, it 
may be well to avoid hot sun or wind 
while budding, as the bark on the buds 
and wood must not be exposed long while 
transferring and tying. Also putting in 
two or three buds on a plant will increase 
the chances of success and make a 
stronger bush. 

Do not be discouraged if your first 
attempts are not wholly successful. As 
practice makes perfect you will soon be 
able to do very gratifying work. 





* The Multiflora stock is understood to have 
a strong disposition to throw up suckers. If 
the stock is properly prepared before planting 
it does not have the same tendency, and all 
of the half-million or more Multiflora stocks 
which are planted each Spring by one large 
eastern concern are prepared by picking out 
the eyes, leaving but one from which growth 
is expected. 

— (EDITOR) 





The Cardinal Flower 


HIS beautiful native plant is widely 

distributed in our country and is of 
a genus of something like 250 species of 
wide geographic distribution; some of the 
tropical ones being veritable trees in size. 
Some Lobelias of Africa grow 10 to 20 
feet tall with stout trunks. Our Cardinal 
flower, known botanically as Lobelia 
eardinalis, is one of our very finest wild 
flowers. It is much in demand for home- 
beautifying, and many nurserymen list 
both roots and seed. 

Of rich, fiery cardinal, it makes hand- 
some plants growing usually about four 
feet tall, the flower spikes being 10 to 20, 
and sometimes 30 inches long. They are 
very desirable border plants, thriving 
well in rich garden loam if given at least 
part shade. However, they prefer a 
moist, rich loam and where they will not 
suffer from dryness. They are so lovely 
and bloom over such a long period of 
time, that any effort expended to give 
them proper conditions, repays the 
gardener many times. While the plant 
is perfectly hardy, even in cold climes, 
yet a covering during the Winter is well- 
liked by it. 

Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 
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Water Snake enjoying the sunshine of April 





Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


TT 











PRIL is here and Nature is wide 
awake. From the first to the last 
of the thirty days of this month, 

the outdoor enthusiast is busy indeed, if 
he tries to keep posted, in just a small 
way, on what is taking place about him. 


The first of the month finds many flow- 
ers in bud. Ragwort, Spring Beauties, 
Cardamine, Marsh Marigolds and Tooth- 
wort; to name but a few. If the weather 
is at all favorable, by the tenth of the 
month the sunny slopes of open wood- 
lands will be carpeted with Spring Beau- 
ties, and the spongy ground in the low- 
lands will be gay with the blossoms of 
Cardamine, Ragwort and Marigold. The 
early flowers do not dally, once they get 
their heads above ground. It takes more 
than possible April snows and freezing 
to discourage them now. 

Yellow Mustard and Dandelion Greens 


are in order by tlfis time. We dare not 
wait too long to gather these early greens 





as Nature matures them so rapidly they 
are apt to be past their prime before we 
are aware of it. 

And who does not enjoy the good old- 
fashioned Horse-radish this month, taken 
fresh from the garden and _ tearfully 
grated or ground in preparation for the 
table? Alas, most everybody now gets 
their Horse-radish at the store in glass 
jars, any month of the year. That may 
be the easiest way, and for many the 
only way, but by no means the best way 
in April. 

Twinleaf is a very interesting flower to 
watch this month, but we must be on the 
alert if we want to see it in all its 
phases. About the ninth of the month 
we may find the tiny, light-purple leaves 
and buds of the same hue emerging from 
the ground. The buds are encased in 
whitish, green sheaths. So fast do they 
develop that if ten days elapse between 
the finding of the buds and the next visit, 


we will probably be disappointed to see 
only big, broad leaves, and secant evidence 
of the beautiful waxen flowers that were 
so abundant but a few days before. 


If the weather is warm, the middle 
April rambler may discover many Snakes 
just emerged from the ground, especially 
if he is following the course of a stream. 
The first day or so the Snakes are usually 
very sluggish and pale-looking from their 
long confinement underground. So slug- 
gish are they and so near the color of the 
dead grass and leaves, that we often step 
on them, unaware of their presence until 
they feebly wriggle out from under our 
feet. Last Spring the writer had that 
experience as she was getting a picture of 
a Water Snake sunning himself. After 
fussing around for five minutes taking 
the picture, she discovered she had been 
standing on a substantial-looking Water 
Snake that was just too lazy to move. 
The writer was more nimble. 


April has filled the hearts of the Birds 
with song. The Bluebird, as he inspects 
likelv-looking holes for a future nest, 
combines business with pleasure as he 
flits from one location to another. The 
Field Sparrow may be heard on nearly 
every bush as we wander in the open, 
and the incomparable melody of the Song 
Sparrow comes to us from shrub or 
grapevine in our own dooryard. There 
would be something sadly missing in 
April if Robins and Red-wings and 
Meadow Larks did not sing. But why 
ponder such a gloomy situation, for here 
they are with us as they always have 
been, seemingly more exhuberant in song 
than ever. 


The warm days encourage Honey Bees 
to come forth, seeking alms from early 
flowers. We think perhaps these flowers 
have little to offer, but the Bees systema- 
tically go from one to another, apparently 
never discouraged. 


If the Bees do not get much neetar 
from the early Wild Flowers, they are 
soon to be rewarded from another source. 
The Peach Blossoms are opening, closely 
followed by the Plum. Toward the latter 
part of the month Pear trees look like 
huge, suspended heaps of popeorn; then 
comes the fragrant, bountiful harvest of 
Apple bloom. 


Early April finds the wild Water Fowls 
winging their way Northward. It seems 
but a little while ago they were observed 
in their Southward flight, against the 
gray of November skies. As the retreat- 
ing ice frees the lakes and ponds, so do 
the Ducks and Geese work their way to 
the North. 


April is full of happiness and song. 
From every marshy spot wells sweet 
April musie,—the chorus of the Frogs. 
Swollen brooks sing as they tumble over 
miniature falls and swirl over pebbly 
shoals. But the lovely and varied songs 
of Birds are best of all. Each day as 
April advances we listen eagerly for new 
voices and are seldom disappointed. 


April moves swiftly, and we must move 
swiftly too, if we wish to watch the 
panoramic picture she is unfolding so 
rapidly. 
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The Trailing Arbutus—(Epigaea repens) 


BY FRED G. KNOWLTON, (Wis.) 


gradually but surely being driven 
from our country. Each year sees 
more land put under the plow, more land 
pastured to stock, and more land laid 
waste in forest fires. These are the 
greatest enemies of our wild flowers. Man 
in the past has taken his pick of the 
choicest Wildlings for his flower gardens 
and by breeding and crossing has given 
us a wonderfully showy array of flowers. 
But since Rock Gardening has been 
pushing to the front, the smaller and 
daintier of the Wild Flowers have begun, 
barely before it is too late, to find a place 
in our gardens. Rock gardening teaches 
us one good lesson—namely, to enjoy the 
bloom without picking, as one seldom 
picks flowers from the Rock Garden. 
Probably the best of the early Wild 
Flowers of Northern Wisconsin is the 
Trailing Arbutus (Epigaea repens). This 
beauty makes its buds in late Summer 
and is all primed and ready for the first 
warm rain, after snow is gone in Spring. 
It grows best in pine woods where it 
gets a good cireulation of air with only 
a slight mulch of pine needles for protec- 
tion. This mulch allows the surface of 
the ground to dry off quickly after a rain. 
The first two or three inches of soil is 
rich loam of decayed pine needles which 
hold moisture for long periods, and below 
this the soil is poor sand, with little 
humus, giving perfect drainage. Deep 
into this sand, the plant pushes its woody 
tap root. 
For years I looked for seed of this 


NX time goes on the Wild Flowers are 


plant before finding any, as probably not 
one in a thousand make seed. If plants 
are in the open, their seed never makes 
mature plants, as they dry up long before 
they are large enough to run their woody 
tap roots deep enough into the ground 
for moisture. 

This deep tap root makes an old plant 
(which often measure two feet across) 
which is next to impossible to transplant. 

One day, alongside an old abandoned 
road, I found a hole 6 feet to 8 feet 
across, where dirt had been taken out for 
filling on the road. In the bottom of this 
hole, water stood and I found my first 
small plants of Arbutus growing on the 
sloping sides of this hole. 

The mother plant was fully three feet 
from the edge of the hole but managed 
to throw its seed to where it had ideal 
conditions to grow;—shade, good drain- 
age, but continual moisture from below. 

It is surprising how fast these little 
seedlings will grow; from a plant the size 
of one’s little finger nail, in three months 
they will be two inches across; and that 
is the best size to transplant; and if a 
goodly portion of dirt is taken with the 
plant they will bloom in the Spring of 
the third year from seed. 

Often Arbutus is found growing on 
hummocks of Sphagnum Moss in swampy 
ground, and in this type of place, the 
conditions are very similar to where they 
grow in pine woods. 

The State of Wisconsin has passed 
a law, which prohibits the picking of 
flowers, seed, or taking of plants of Ar- 
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butus, Trilliums, or any of the Orchids. 

Picking the flowers of Arbutus I con- 
sider a good thing for the plants, as 
this pruning of the old stocks seems to 
put new life into the plant. Of course 
it can be overdone. 

As to Orchids, I consider the law a 
good move, as few have conditions to 
grow them. 

To those who are not familiar with 
Arbutus, here is a brief description: 

It belongs to the Heath family, is pros- 
trate in growth, with woody, brown, 
wooly stems, and thick, leathery, dark- 
green leaves. The new leaves which 
come on later in season are lighter in 
color. The flowers, partly to wholly 
hidden under the leaves, come in clusters 
near the terminal of the branches, are 
very sweet-scented, white or pink, five- 
lobed, with silky hairs in the throat and 
very beautiful. 





Squirrel Incidents 


Mr. Wm. Temple reports that while out 
shooting he had paused to listen, when out 
of a hole near the butt of a tree, came a 
Red Squirrel. It made directly toward him, 
and, probably taking him for a stump, ran 
up his left trousers-leg and coat, then across 
his shoulders and down the other side to 
the ground. It was deliberate in its move- 
ments and made frequent stops, as is its 
custom when not alarmed. 

Mr. G. M. Gray was out during the lat- 
ter part of April with a dark-lantern, catch- 
ing Moths, when he received a violent blow 
in the face, the missile falling to the 
ground, but immediately began ascending 
his pants. It was a Flying Squirrel. It 
soon discovered its mistake and sprang on 
to a tree nearby. 

Notes on Natural History 
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heat is necessary. 


Home-Made Propagating Case 
By THomas SHEWARD 
HE Propagating Frame illustrated is for rooting cuttings 
So choice window plants, or starting seeds where some 


It is made with %¢-ineh angle iron, 


galvanized iron, and glass. 

The heat is supplied by an electric light bulb in the lower 
The propagating frame can be made any size. 
This is placed on a suitable base near the window, filled with 
cuttings, watered, and the heat turned on for about half hour, 
morning and evening, just enough to warm the sand. Cuttings 
quickly root in this close, warm frame. 

The angle iron is bent by notching with a hack saw, as shown 
at A and B. Top and base are first made then bolted together 
with the two pieces of six-inch angle iron in front, and two 
pieces of 12-inch angle iron at the back. Stove bolts are used 
to fasten the parts together. Two compartments are made by 
bolting a piece of angle iron around the sides, 4 inches from 
the bottom, and placing galvanized iron over this, as illustrated 
at D. Galvanized sheet iron is also used for the bottom, bolted 
and cemented with water proof cement, C. 

The sides are also made with galvanized iron, bolted and 
cemented for four inches, with glass above. 
cement is used for fastening the glass to the angle iron. 


Waterproof 
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Favorites piobeni the Glads 


BY A. D. HOWERTON, (IIL) 


HAVE been making a little study of 
| Gladiolus varieties published in THE 

FLowrer Grower, and I am enclosing 
the figures obtained. 

I went through all the copies of THE 
FLower Grower from September, 1927, 
to February, 1931, inclusive, (except 
January, 1928, and January, 1930, which 
I lost by lending) and listed all the varie- 
ties that anyone mentioned or recom- 
mended. I omitted articles in which the 
intention was to condemn the varieties 
named. I arranged these in such a way 
that I could tell, when finished, the 
number of times each was recommended. 


I intend to use these figures in select- 
ing new ones “to try.” <A person who 
wants one or two dozen kinds for his 
planting would not go far wrong in se- 
lecting them from this list, I am sure. 

I note that several of the fine old varie- 
ties rank high. Also several old varieties 
of no unusual value are represented. A 
number of new varieties which have been 
highly advertised and written up in such 
glowing terms, received only one to three 
votes. Perhaps they were too new, or the 
survey may cover too many years. 

I am sending two sets of figures. The 
first gives the variety, name, and the num- 
ber of times it appeared. The second 
shows the number of times mentioned, and 
the number of varieties mentioned that 
many times. 

Names of Varieties and the number of 
times each was mentioned. 


Golden Measure, 17 Kirkhoff’s Violet, 6 
W. H. Phipps, 17 Mother Machree, 6 


Minuet, 16 Mrs. H. E. Bothin, 6 
Golden Dream, 15 Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 6 
Byron L. Smith, 13 Mrs. i. C. Horn- 
Giant Nymph, 13 ber 6 


Mrs. F. C. Peters, 13 real Pitzer, 6 


Mrs. Leon Douglas, 13 Pearl of California, 6 
Pfitzer’s Triumph , 13 Peace, 6 


Albania, 12 Schwaben, 6 
Evelyn Kirtland, 12 The Orchid, 6 
Mrs. Frank Pendle Aflame, 5 


ton, 12 Crinkles, 5 
Purple Glory, 12 Ethelyna, 5 
Catherine Coleman, 11 Fern Kyle, 5 
Marmora, 11 Gold, 5 
Anna Eberius, 10 Jane Addams, 5 
Carmen Sylva, 10 Jenny Lind, 5 
Rose Ash, 10 Longfellow, 5 
Alice Tiplady, 9 Purest of All, 5 
Crimson Glow, 9 Pythia, 5 
a F. E. poneatt, 9 Primrose Princess, 5 
J. Shaylor, 9 Sweet Rose, 5 
,& s White, 9 Searlet Princeps, 5 
Lo iiarechal Foch, 9 Dr. Nelson Shook, 4 
Mee. Dr. Norton, 9 Diana, 4 
Mary Frey, 9 Golden Frills, 4 
Marie Kunderd, 9 Geraldine Farrar, 4 
Veilchenblau, 9 Hinemoa, 4 
Aida, 8 Helen — 4 
Berty Snow, 8 Halley, 4 
Betty Nuthall, 8 Jacoba von Beyeren, 4 
Coryphee, 8 Miss Des Moines, 4 
Heavenly Blue, 8 Mrs. va King, 4 
Mrs. Van Konynen- Othello, 
Prince of Wales, 
Pride of Want an, 4 
Baron Hulot, 7 Richard Diener, 4 
Gold Eagle, 7 Sheila, 4 
Herada, 7 Scarlet Wonder, 4 
Mary Pickford, 7 Sweet Lavender, 4 
Rita Beck, 7 Saraband, 4 
Emil Auburn, 6 Thomas A. Edison, 4 
Glorianna, 6 Yellow Perfection, 4 


The table below shows the number of 
times mentioned, and the number of varie- 
ties mentioned that many times. 

Times Mentioned Number of Varieties 


berg, 
Albatross, 7 


17 2 
16 1 
15 1 
14 0 
13 5 
12 4 
11 2 
10 3 
9 10 
8 6 
7 6 
6 12 
5 14 
4 20 
3 34 
1&2 156 
Total, 276 
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Gladioli in Heavy Clay Soil 


Ut a year ago I had never grown 
Gladioli or any other type of bulb 
in as heavy a clay soil as last year and 
now, as I had considered myself fortun- 
ate in having a medium, sandy-clay loam. 

Since a year ago this month of Febru- 
ary, I have been fortunate enough to live 
in a new home several blocks further from 
town. We needed dirt to fill in low 
places about the house, yard, and our lot 
east of us, and it so happened that the 
State Highway was under construction. 
Consequently we bought dirt at a low 


price. Some of the dirt was cheap in 
quality, too. Most of the dirt was heavy 
clay. 


I usually plant bulbs (Glads) in Janu- 
ary to start with, to assure myself of 
Decoration Day blooms, and finish plant- 
ing in February. So I had no time to 
fertilize the ground before planting, 
which last year was on the 6th, 7th, and 
8th of February. The bulbs began to 
bloom May 15th, and blooms were still 
obtainable in July. 

But the point is this; the bulbs planted 
in the heaviest clay bloomed the best. I 
did not fertilize at all until after my 
Daffodils were beginning to bloom. 

I planted my Narcissi and bulbous Iris 
in the same plot as Glads were. Al- 
though the Daffodils at front end of lot 
were planted same day of month as rear 
end, the Daffodils at front end were be- 
ginning bloom ten or twelve days earlier. 

Although the lot is 200 feet deep, I am 
using now for Daffodils and Iris, the 
front 65 feet. The rear 45 feet of my 
Daffodils seem to have as much leaf 
growth as those 20 feet north of the walk, 
yet those at front bloom before the others 
began to open. There are six or seven 
rows of Daffodils planted the long way 
of lot. Parallel with them, I planted 
several rows of bulbous Iris, Tingitana 
hybrid, known to trade as Wedgewood. 
They make large bulbs, 1 inch to 14% inch 
in diameter. 

I am looking forward to observing the 
effect on growth of bulbs in such soil. 


Ronatp A. Borina, (Calif.) 





List of ‘‘Best Glads’’ Wanted 


I have read THE FLOWER Grower with 
much interest for the past several years, 
and especially the department devoted to 
Gladiolus. 

I have noted list after list of new Glads 
telling how beautiful they were; how 
much superior to the older varieties that 
have been grown for a number of years. 
This list of new ones grows larger and 
longer as the years come and go, until 
it seems to me that it is beginning to get 
so large that most people who grow Glads 
wouldn’t even have room for one bulb of 
each variety. 

It seems to me that there are entirely 
too many new introductions, too many 
of the kind that “you cannot succeed in 
the business unless you have that one 
particular variety.” 

What I would like to see is a list of 
Glads that showed the discarded; the 
reason for discarding them, and the name 
of the new Glad that is to succeed it, 
with reasons why it is superior. 


W. E. Mercaur, (Ind.) 
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Editorial Notes 


ANDY soils should receive frequent 

small applications of manure. Notice 
the two adjectives; frequent and small. 
They are used advisedly, for sand is so 
loose that leaching is very easy and large 
quantities applied only once or twice 
would be partly wasted. Little and often 
will give plants an opportunity to “grab” 
a bit before rains and sun carry it off. 


Here’s a good suggestion: “Perhaps 
no plant is better adapted to the clothing 
of waste places than the Petunia. The 
seed—not necessarily high-priceed—may 
be seattered freely on vacant lots and 
other neglected spots, clothing them with 
beauty at small cost.” Poppies are also 
fine for this purpose. Both Poppies and 
Petunias selfsow year after year so that 
once starting insures not only one season 
of beauty, but many. 


We read, “Blend the color scheme so 
that only harmonious shades come to- 
gether.” Hope you can do it.—A. P. 

Blending color schemes can be done 
after a fashion but there is always a fac- 
tor of uncertainty in it. One year the 
plants bloom together beautifully, but the 
next may be a week or more apart. 
There is a perfect scheme to Nature, and 
on the whole it is carefully and orderly 
worked out, but the finishing touches, as 
it were, are not regulated by clock work. 
There is always the bit of variety and 
chance which makes for joy. Undoubt- 
edly even these have their definite cause, 
not known to us. 

Really, isn’t this little variation half 
the pleasure and “spice” of a gardener’s 
life. If it were not so, there would be 
that everlasting sameness that even the 
most beautiful artificial flower has. All 
right in its place as an adornment for 
my lady’s bonnet, where life and growth 
would not be desirable, but in a vase or 
parading elsewhere, where living flowers 
ought to be, it becomes simply unendur- 
able. “Get’s on one’s nerves” as the 
foolish saying goes. 


We have been reading how to destroy 
Quackgrass in large open areas, or per- 
haps not necessarily “large,” but open in 
the sense that other and desired plants 
are not also growing there, as in a hardy 





border for instance. Farmers ean fight 
it on their plowed ground which lies 
vacant during the Winter, but oh, the 
plague of it in our gardens! 

The new chemical that has been dis- 
covered as useful is sodium chlorate; not 
new as a chemical, but this new use has 
been found for it. It has been found that 
this chemical, unlike all that have been 
tried previously, does not injure the fer- 
tility of the soil, even for a year or two. 
Canadian Thistle, that other bane of 
northern farmers also falls a prey to it. 

“As sodium chlorate is explosive if 
thoroughly dry and mixed with fine ma- 
terial, the Kansas experimental station 
has made tests which indicate that mag- 
nesium or calcium chlorate, neither of 
which has an explosive tendency, may be 
expected to give as good results as sodium 
chlorate.” 

Quackgrass whether known by that 
name or by some of its other; as—Witch- 
grass — Wiregrass — Couchgrass — ete., 
is now the greatest pest of northern 
farms, with Canadian Thistle a close 
second. Many otherwise good farms are 
said to have been abandoned because of it. 
Observation of some farms in this state 
would make one wonder if the European 
Hawkweed, otherwise known as Devil’s 
Paintbrush, (and Indian Paintbrush), 
isn’t a close competitor. 

Like practically all pests in every coun- 
try, these are not natives. Quackgrass is 
supposed to be a native of Europe and 
first attracted unfavorable attention near 
Philadelphia, about the year 1837. It 
seems it is related to wheat, and is now 
widely distributed in cool, moist climates, 
such as wheat would thrive in. It is 
judged as ranking first of the individual 
species that cause financial loss to 
agriculture. 


Isn’t the reason that foreign pests, 
either animal or plant, are more destruc- 
tive than native ones, the lack of their 
particular enemies? It is certainly true 
of insects. In their homelands the bal- 
ance of Nature is maintained by other 
insects or birds preying upon them. In 
strange lands and climes they have few 
if any such enemies until after they have 
got a strangle hold which takes the most 
heroic efforts and large sums of money to 
loosen. 


, Calcium, NY. 
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By-the-way, watch out if you are trying 
unknown imported seed. Be sure to look 
up their common names, or an enemy 
may be harbored unawares. Two such 
cases have come to my attention recently. 
The first was in Florida where a loeal 
woman has a winter home. Because of 
her interest in gardening she became very 
friendly with a florist and they frequently 
exchanged knowledge on plant and garden 
lore. The florist had imported some seed 
from England. The resulting plants had 
been watched and tended with anxious 
care and when bloom came the “York 
State” gardener was sent for to come and 
admire. Imagine the florists’s state of 
mind when she said “Oh, destroy them as 
quickly as possible; they are Devil’s 
Paintbrush, an awful weed and pest.” 
The first reaction was anger, which finally 
subsided when the florist was at last will- 
ing to accept the fact that his Northern 
friend knew what she was talking about. 
The other case had its scene right here 
Three packages of seed were 
received from England by an experienced 
amateur gardener. Each had on it a nice 
long scientific label. When sowing time 
came the gardener thought of these sup- 
posedly very choice seeds and prepared 
to plant them; when it occurred to her 
that she would like to know their com- 
mon names if possible. Investigation 
brought to light that they were, one and 
all, well known weed pests. One of them 
this same Devil’s Paintbrush, or Euro- 
pean Hawkweed. 


near Utiea. 





Useful Hints for April 
\ S the days grow long and sunny, 


house plants need more water and 

plenty of fresh air. Light shade 
may also be essential in the middle of 
the day. 


Stake or wire all newly-planted trees 
to prevent swaying in the wind. 


Chinese Lantern plants like moist soil 
and sunny exposure. They should be set 
about two feet apart in the rows. Seed 
ought to be sown indoors so that the 
plants may have a long season to ripen 
their fruits. The roots spread very, very 
rapidly and will become a nuisance if 
not kept in check. They are the prey 
of a beetle that destroys both leaves and 
lanterns. They require a constant fight 
to be even partially overcome; some say 
only handwork early in the morning while 
the dew is on the plants and especially 
before the adults have “waked up.” At 
this time they can be very easily shaken 
into a pan of kerosene oil. Next morn- 
ing, and every morning, an equal number 
will be awaiting. Sifted coal ashes, also 
wood ashes are recommended. Both help 
some, but leave the plants, and later the 
lanterns, very dirty-looking. The most 
effective treatment so far observed was 
showering off and on with lime. Plants 
thus cared for finished the season with 
beautiful foliage and fruits. 
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If you sow seed in the house for an 
early start, dust the top of the soil with 
flowers of sulphur (a fine powder). This 
simple precaution will generally prevent 
the dreaded “damping off.” <A careful 
stirring of the soil with toothpick or hair- 
pin, after the seeds have sprouted, will 
also be helpful as it breaks up the crust 
over which the fungus spreads. 


May is the usual planting month for 
this section, but many hardy things can 
and should for a long season be started 
in April. Peas, both Vegetable and 
Sweet Peas, like early cool weather. The 
latter and early varieties of the former 
may be put in the first week of this 
changeable month. Lilies that were not 
planted in the Fall give a second chance 
now. 

A great deal of neglected weeding can 
be done, but beware of where you dig. 
The hardy borders had better be let alone 
as far as any digging is concerned. There 
may be occasional shallow-rooted weeds 
that can be removed with the fingers with- 
out touching any of the perennials or 
bulbs that are just awakening. 


Early this month is a good time to start 
a new hedge. Shrubs usually arrive in 


a dormant stage and set out now will 
soon wake up and grow. Have the 
ground well-spaded and fertilized before 
they are expected. If available, two per- 
sons can work to best advantage in set- 
ting out shrubs, small trees, and even 
many perennials. After the hole is ready, 
one can hold the plant in an upright 
position in the center of the hole while 
the other pours in water enough to carry 
the roots and rootlets out into a normal 
position. Then the soil should be grad- 
ually replaced by that second person 
being careful to let it sift in around the 
roots. After they are well covered and 
in a comfortable condition, the rest of the 
dirt should be shoveled in until the hole 
is refilled. This process will leave the 
soil, especially that at the bottom, in 
rather loose condition, so that it will need 
to be well tramped down or the first rain 
and high wind will topple over the shrub. 

After the roots are spread out in a 
normal condition and held so by letting 
the first dirt fill in around them, the final 
“tramping” will not injure them. Water 
copiously and keep well watered for some 
time. In fact newly-set shrubs and trees 
need special attention all during their 
first season. 





Practical Botany:—Roots 
BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


OOTS have many functions, but 
R the first and most important one 
is fixation, and the first efforts 
of the seedling are directed to the forma- 
tion of its root system. It is not difficult 
to understand that safety of the young 
plant depends on firm anchorage, as with- 
out it the plant would be easily blown or 
washed away. The root system may con- 
sist of a strong tap root with weak lateral 
branches, as the Dandelion and Carrot, 
or of a much-branched cluster of smaller 
fibrous roots like those of grasses and 
corn, 

The manner of root growth is interest- 
ing. At the tip of the root is a root cap, 
consisting of a body of dead cells con- 
tinually renewed from the growing point 
within. Back of this is the zone of cell 
division where eells increase rapidly, and 
back of this again is the zone of cell en- 
largement where the mature cells stretch 
and elongate. It is the force exerted 
here by eell-elongation that drives the 
root tip through the soil. 

Other functions of roots are; mechani- 
cal support, absorption and conduction of 
fluids, also storage of food against a time 
of need, as illustrated by the so-called 
root crops,—Carrots, Turnips, Beets and 
sO on. 

_ The absorption of fluids is achieved by 
tiny root-hairs that are formed on the 
root just a little back of the tip, and that 
keep pace with it as it grows, and grad- 
ually die off on the older parts of the 
root. These root-hairs are of great im- 
portance, as they add vastly to the an- 
chorage strength of the root and enlarge 
the area of food absorption. As the 
roots absorb only at the tips the mischief 
done by careless transplanting in the 
growing season, can be readily under- 
stood. The root-hairs grow in such close 


proximity to the soil that it is difficult 
to wash the dirt away without break- 
ing them. 

There are several chemical elements 
necessary for the growth of plants that 
must be taken from the soil; among them 
being iron, sulphur, calcium, potash, car- 
bon, potassium, phosphorus, and magne- 
sium. Some of these are very common; 
others so rare that few except scientists 
have ever seen them. These simple sub- 
stances are capable of endless combina- 
tions, as the great diversity of organic 
life clearly shows. 

If all these. varied substances were 
soluble in water they would be washed 
away by the “run off” after heavy rains. 
It is necessary that they be soluble, how- 
ever; as there are no openings in the 
root-hairs, only substances in solution can 
be absorbed by them, and this change is 
slowly accomplished by acids excreted by 
the root-hairs in conjunction with earbon 
dioxide in the “soil water,” and oxygen 
in the “soil air.” 

Important as water is to the life of 
plants, it is easily possible to have too 
much of it. Seeds fail to germinate and 
plants die when an excessive amount of 
water crowds out the oxygen that is also 
necessary to germination and growth. 
Roots of water plants are more simple 
than those of land plants, because they 
have an abundance of food and water 
available at all times and do not need to 
seek it out. 

As roots are useless without soil in 
which to grow, it may be worth while to 
consider for a moment this very impor- 
tant part of plant environment. Soils 
vary greatly in texture, chemical composi- 
tion, depth, richness and other particu- 
lars. All however are made up of essen- 
tial parts that have their influence on 
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plant life; as rock particles, water, air, 
organic matter, and organisms, the activi- 
ties of which have a profound influence. 

Rodents, insects and angleworms all 
modify the character of the soil, and the 
micro-organisms are still more important 
as without them the soil would not be 
able to sustain higher vegetation. 

Although there is a large percentage 
of free nitrogen in the Earth’s atmos- 
phere, it is not available for the use of 
plants until it has combined with other 
elements to form a soluble compound as 
nitrates, or ammonia; and these are 
largely from the decomposing remains 
of plants and animals. 





Canterbury Bells 
M ANY of us are familiar with the 


showy Canterbury Bells, which are, 
unfortunately, of biennial duration; but 
comparatively few know the equally beau- 
tiful Carpathian Harebell (Campanula 
carpatica), which is extremely hardy, 
grows satisfactorily in either sun or par- 
tial shade, does well in any ordinary gar- 
den soil of fair fertility, and is practically 
covered with flowers during its blooming 
period ;—through July into August. The 
flowers are cupshaped, from one and one- 
half to two inches in diameter, and of a 
bright, deep blue. There is a_ white- 
flowered variety, as well as varieties with 
sky-blue and deep-blue flowers. 

These different forms reproduce eighty 
per cent or more true from seed, and all 
the seedlings are of good color. Seed may 
be sown in June or later, the plants 
lightly protected through the Winter, and 
planted in their permanent places in 
Spring, to bloom in July. 

There are no pink-flowered varieties, as 
in Canterbury Bells. The Carpathian 
Harebell is low-growing, from ten to fif- 
teen inches high, and so is very suitable 
for edgings or for the front of the border. 
No mistake will be made in adding this 
plant to one’s garden. 


P. E. Kreprna, (N. 8.) 





FLowrer Grower Converts 
Newsdealer 


ROM Hollywood, California, comes a 
communication which reads as follows: 
“Just put your February number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER on my news rack 
and in glancing through it notice what 
you said about getting it in the hands 
of the newsdealers. I think it is the 
best magazine on flower culture I have 
on my rack, and it, therefore, gets a 
prominent place. In fact, THE FLOWER 
GROWER aroused my interest in flowers, 
and I have started a garden as a 

hobby.” 


If Tur FLOWER GROWER can convert a 
newsdealer to the doctrine of flowers. it 
will surely convert many others, because 
newsdealers are supposed to be rather 
hard-boiled when it comes to suscepti- 
bility of influence from publications. 

If I eould manage somehow to get 
every newsdealer in the U. S. to look at 
Tue FLower GROWER in just the same 
light as my flower-loving friend from 
Hollywood, it would mean considerable 
to those who are interested in beautify- 
ing their surroundings and in bettering 
their outlook on life. EpITor. 
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Some 1930 Iris Observations 
BY GEO. D. JOPSON, (N. Y.) 


HEN we, who live in the central 

W Hudson Valley, hark back to the 

Spring of 1930—especially the 
month of May,—it is with a recollection 
of a very erratic season. May came in 
with what may literally be termed torrid 
heat—and torrid is not to be taken ad- 
visedly, but as stated, literally, which 
started vegetation out of season. That 
extreme heat was followed by what was 
needed very much, a three-days rain, 
which was followed by what was not wel- 
come, and what caused much concern; 
extreme cold weather with the _ ther- 
mometer dropping down to the freezing 
point a few nights. With such conditions 
Iris had to contend. 

In my garden the out-of-season heat 
advanced the Iris to such a degree that 
I thought the frosty nights would de- 
stroy the work of the hot days, but the 
Irises pulled through and behaved as 
erratic as the weather, blooming out-of- 
season a week and a half to two weeks 
ahead of time, and the Japs not bloom- 
ing at all. Then the blossoms had some- 
thing to contend with,—heavy rains with 
destructive winds, so strong that large 
trees were blown down and other damage 
done. So what show did the fragile Iris 
have? But for all that, there were 
breathing spells and happy hours between 
rain and winds, when the Irises would 
open their eyes with bewitching and con- 
tented smiles; and who could resist 
smiling with them? 


I will refer to a few nominally new 
Irises, which to purchase will not strain 
the purse strings too severely. 

Le Correge, a French introduction, is 
a beautiful large flower with smoky- 
bronze standards, and large, broad and 
bright, dark velvety-red falls. It is 
apparently a “tough one” for it stood up 
like a true warrior against the bombard- 
ment of wind and rain. With me it is 
proving a good multiplier. 

Moonlight is classed with the whites, 
but is not a pure white. It is a very 
large attractive flower and at once com- 
mands attention. I understand this Iris 
blooms somewhat differently in Europe. 
As it bloomed for me it was a very soft 
grayish-white touched with green and 
yellow lights. I unhesitatingly commend 
this Iris. 

Yolande is another magnificent Iris. 
By some it is claimed one of the world’s 
most beautiful Irises. As it bloomed for 
me the flowers were extremely large, dark 
velvety blue, possessing beautiful form 
and rare strength in resisting the rains 
and winds. 

If you do not possess these two most 
refined Irises, Folkwang and True De- 
light, be sure to add them to your collec- 
tion. They each appeal to the refined 
instinct and possess those intriguing 
charms that I will not attempt to 
describe. 





If you like bright and soft colors I 
recommend three from the Longfield Iris 
Farm; Flamingo, the general effect of 
which is a light, warm, rosy-red. Jane 
Williamson, a pink-pastel and giving a 
very beautiful irridescent effect in sun- 
light. But Rhea was my pride last Sum- 
mer. It stood three feet, gave me blos- 
soms six inches high, and withstood the 
erratic weather. The standards are light 
lobelia and the falls pansy-violet,—a very 
pretty effect in the garden. 

Peau Rouge (red skin) is in a elass by 
itself, having a color distinctly its own. 
To and including 1929 it was conceded 
the nearest approach to a red in exist- 
ence. That honor is now divided between 
three 1930 introductions. The standards 
are coppery-red, very faintly shaded with 
violet and the falls are deep blood-red. 
The flowers of this Iris are held quite 
close to the stem; which, to some, is con- 
sidered a fault, but I do not find it 
objectionable. 


We must not overlook a few of the 
old-timers, for there are some choice ones 
that I am sure will be acceptable in the 
most discriminating gardens for years to 
come. There is Kochii, a very dark-red 
purple; Florentina, a white; and Firma- 
ment, two shades of light-blue which 
makes a splendid combination. With me 
each variety grew the same height, came 
into bloom the same day, giving blossoms 
the same size, four and one-half inches 
high. They are amongst the earliest to 
bloom. 

In 1929 the Iris fans were all set agog 
by the advent of a Cayeux giant name 
Nene. Its reputed height is nine inches. 
Apparently, this Iris is subject to 
“flops” until it becomes well-established, 
then it will take on strength and say: 
“How big I am.” 

I have been asked if it is advisable to 
grow Irises from seed and invariably say 
yes, providing the person asking is en 
rapport with the garden, especially the 
Iris. One must not grow from seed with 
the expectation that some great possibil- 
ity is before him, but go into it with just 
thoughts or reasons, the fun to be had, 
and the education derived by watching 
the Iris grow from seed to a blooming 
plant. For those reasons only, there will 
be one gigantic big “kick” to be had out 
of the venture. To commence with, you 
have no idea what is going to happen 
until it happens. It must be borne in 
mind that the garden varieties are not 
very apt to reproduce themselves from 
seed, caused by the inevitable result of 
their mixed ancestry. 

The seeds should be planted or covered 
twice their depth in the Fall, or earlier 
if desired. Some recommend half-inch 


planting, I prefer the shallower planting. 
The seed have a hard shell and they re- 
auire the freezing and thawing of Winter. 
In the Spring, grass-like blades will 
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appear. Keep all weeds out and when 
plants are three or four inches tall, sepa- 
rate them and plant a foot apart in 
ground that has been well-spaded, with 
bone-meal worked in. Then keep well- 
cultivated. If the bed is located where 
it will receive the all-day’s sun, the fol- 
lowing year you can show your friends, 
who are not Iris high-brows, “the Irises 
I raised from seed,”—and what a glorious 
kick there is in that. 


We have heard and read a lot about 
lime for Iris—we are told they are lime- 
lovers. My experience with lime has not 
been so very encouraging and I wondered 
why. Experience of a number of grow- 
ers shows that the application of lime 
does no good, but does positive harm in 
promoting root rot. Irises of the Tall- 
bearded type seem to flourish in slightly 
acid soils in which they also seem immune 
to rot. 

The first plantings of Iris in my gar- 
den have never known lime and they have 
given me no trouble. Later plantings 
that were limed gave me some trouble 
with rot, losing two, before I realized 
what to do, then taking up others and 
performing surgical operations. The next 
planting was minus lime and there were 
no troubles with rot and that was two 
years ago. This lime thought I have had 
in my mind to make public, but was 
rather timid on account of being such a 
small toad in a mighty big Iris puddle; 
but with others coming forward, I no 
longer hesitate. 





The Iris Borer 


WHat a pest it is! This Spring I 
discovered that many of my Iris 
plants had a watery appearance, leaves 
looked spotted and ragged on edges. I 
did not think I could ever have Iris 
Borers, but it developed I did have them, 
and plenty of them. Having a planting 
of about two hundred kinds, this meant 
much work and not much time. 


First of all I started cutting the tops 
below point infected, and also removed 
all badly infected plants, where I had 
duplicates. Meanwhile I was looking up 
information on the subject. 

Found a spray recommended, which is 
1 oz. fish oil soap, 1 oz. arsenate of lead, 
to 1 gallon of water. Be sure to dissolve 
the fish oil soap in hot water and strain, 
if you use in a tree sprayer. This spray 
should be used every ‘week from middle 
April to long in June, depending on 
locality. 

Transplant every two years, if you 
know you have Borers, and keep all dead 
leaves removed, and clean garden thor- 
oughly in Spring and Fall, burning all 
dead leaves, ete. 

Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station recommended pouring about 
an ounce of carbon bisulphide about the 
crown of the plants. This wil! kill larva 
in the bulb. 

I am now digging all large clumps, 
and have only found three mature borers 
in the 20 or more clumps, whereas the 
unsprayed Iris of a friend yielded as high 
as 6 to one clump. 

For root rot use potassium perman- 


ganate. 
Peart M. Koente, (Mich.) 
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Planting Strawberries,- Bramble Fruits 
and Grapes 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


early; the earlier the better, just 

so the soil is well-prepared. This 
is of special importance on soils subject 
to drought. If the plants get a good 
start before the soil dries out they have 
a much better chance than plants set in 
dry soil. 

It takes about three or four weeks for 
a Strawberry plant to become established 
and ready to produce runners. Moisture 
in the soil favors the growth of runners 
and if the soil is dry when the time comes 
for runner production few new plants 
may be set until Fall rains provide the 
needed water. Fruit buds form in the 
Fall, and if the new plants are not set 
until late September or October, there is 
not time enough for satisfactory plant 
development before the period of fruit 
bud formation. 

Late planting therefore may result in 
plants that are far behind schedule when 
the critical period of fruit bud formation 
comes round. If there is plently of moist- 
ure through the early Summer, on the 
other hand, late set plants may develop 
pretty well, but no one ean tell in Spring 
what Summer conditions will prevail, and 
early planting should be a matter of 
principle with every small fruit grower. 


PREPARING THE LAND 


Sod land should .be avoided for Straw- 

berries on account of white grubs. White 
grubs feed on the grass roots, but usually 
their presence is not noticed there. They 
stay in the soil over Winter, and if the 
land is plowed and planted to Strawber- 
ries, the grubs must feed on a few Straw- 
berry roots instead of a mat of grass 
roots. They concentrate on the Straw- 
berries and may kill every plant in the 
bed. I have known a gardener to take 
thirteen grubs from around one Straw- 
berry plant. He was also a fisherman 
and was able to turn his misfortune to 
some account, but the Strawberry bed 
was a failure. 
_ When it is necessary to use a plot that 
1s grassy or weedy, and about which 
there is some doubt, fall plowing is ad- 
vantageous, in that it turns up some of 
the grubs and exposes them through the 
Winter. 


For spring preparation the land should 
be plowed or spaded as soon as the soil 
is dry enough to work. Then when it 
has dried a little, work it up fine and 
loose before setting the plants. This not 
only makes planting much easier but 
facilitates cultivation and the rooting of 
runners all through the Summer. 


TAKING UP PLANTS 


When the land is ready for planting, 
transfer plants from the old bed with 


G early: the ean should be planted 





care to preserve as much of the root 
system as possible. Select good strong 
plants from a fruiting bed—not the weak- 
est plants. They may be taken out here 
and there with a trowel and the holes 
filled in to prevent drying of the adjacent 
roots, or a whole section of a row may be 
dug up with a spading fork and the 
strong plants selected. On the whole I 
believe that the latter method is best. 
You get more of the root system and 
therefore better plants, and the rest of 
the bed is left undisturbed. A short sec- 
tion of matted row will turn out a lot of 
plants suitable for resetting. 


Some gardeners get plants every year 
from some nurseryman within a reason- 
able distance, rather than to disturb the 
fruiting bed. If the plants are handled 
promptly and carefully to prevent undue 
drying, the system will give good results. 
Nursery plants are often much better than 
those in the old bed—they are always 
better if the old bed has been neglected. 


It is not a good plan to order plants 
for delivery very far ahead of planting 
time, for they are not easy to hold without 
injury. Plants from the South are 
usually pretty well developed toward 
fruiting before planting time arrives in 
the North, and that doesn’t do them any 
good. 
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PLANTING DISTANCES 


We usually set Strawberries about fif- 
teen to eighteen inches apart in rows 
three and one half feet apart. Those 
are good distances for vigorous growers 
like Howard or Premier. Less vigorous 
varieties like Chesapeake, may be planted 
closer to advantage. We let new plants 
root where they will, and when the plants 
are set early and rainfall is reasonably 
satisfactory, the original plants produce 
matted rows twenty-four to thirty inches 
wide by Fall. We find such rows easier 
to handle and easier to pick than wider 
rows, and we get more berries from the 
same area than with very narrow rows 
or hills. 

In transplanting care should be taken 
to guard against drying out the roots. A 
few minutes in the hot sun may so in- 
jure the plants that they will never re- 
cover. If the plants are wrapped in wet 
burlap and dropped as they are set, there 
is little danger of damage. 


PLANTING BRAMBLE FRUITS 


Everything that has been said of the 
advantages of early planting of Strawber- 
ries applies equally well to the Cane 
Fruits. The first objective is the growth 
of new canes, and an early start may 
save a whole year in bringing the planta- 
tion into bearing. In order to get the 
earliest possible start in Spring, some 
growers are resorting to fall-planting 
with marked success. 

There are no better Red Raspberry 
plants for transplanting than vigorous 
sucker plants. They should be obtained, 
in so far as possible, from disease-free 
plantations. If stock must be taken 
from plantations that have some mosaic 
in them, it helps materially to stake off 
disease-free areas during the preceding 
Summer and to take plants from those 
sections only. 

















Planting Strawberries 


If the soil is in ideal condition they 


may be planted without a_ trowel 
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When plants are taken up they should 
be pruned to leave but a foot or so of 
cane attached to the root to serve as a 
handle in planting. After planting the 
cane should be cut back almost to ground 
level, or it may branch and produce a 
crop of small, worthless berries which 
nevertheless will check the growth of the 
plant and in a dry season may result in 
its death. 

Another way to guard against the trans- 
fer of diseased stock from an old rasp- 
berry plantation to a new one, is to trans- 
plant the green shoots in May when they 
are about six or eight inches high. If the 
plants are seriously infected with mosaic 
it ordinarily is apparent at that time. The 
green shoots have few shoots. of their 
own and it is worth while to take up with 
each plant a piece of the root or under- 
ground stem from which it grew. 

Blackberries are handled much like 
Raspberries. Black Raspberries and 
Purple Canes propagate from tip layers 
which are taken up in the Fall or early 
Spring and handled like sucker plants. 

Red Raspberries are usually set about 
three feet apart in rows six to nine feet 
apart. They are allowed to form a hedge- 
row twelve to twenty inches wide at the 
bottom. The distance between rows will 
depend upon the method of cultivation 
but should not be too short. The eanes 
bend out at the top when the fruit is on 
them and when planted close it is diffieult 
to get through with a horse—or without 
one for that matter. 

Blackberries are allowed to form simi- 
lar rows but should be planted with more 
room between rows. The eanes 
over farther between rows and are more 
uncomfortable to brugh against. A good 
Black-eap plant needs three or four feet 
in the row and Purple Canes need rather 
more than the Blacks. 


PLANTING GRAPES 


A Grapevine on a fair soil needs at 
least eight feet of trellis room. They are 
set eight by eight, to eight by ten feet, or 
more; depending upon the variety, the 
soil, and the tool to be used in cultivation. 
There is no advantage in crowding, but 
weak growing varieties may be set rather 
more closely on the trellis than more 
vigorous sorts. 

In transplanting Grapes the rooted 
cuttings are set a little deeper than they 
grew in the nursery row. Two buds above 
ground are enough but they should be 
strong ones. Holes are dug large enough 
to admit the roots without crowding when 
they are well spread out, and filled with 
top soil only. No trellis is needed for 
two years and often they may be allowed 
to run on the ground or on stakes for 
three years. 

Always keep Grapes and Bramble 
plants cold until set, to keep the buds 
from starting. If the buds swell before 
planting the plants are weakened greatly. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Remove the mulch from Strawberries 
as soon as the color begins to fade from 
the central leaves. That is a sign that 
the plants are growing. Strawberry 


plants will come up through an inch of 
loose material and that amount is often 
The berries are then 


left over the rows. 


bend ‘ 


borne on top of the mulch, which keeps 
them clean. 


Early spraying should be done at just 
the right time. It is best to get a spray 
schedule from the state agricultural col- 
lege for each of the fruits sprayed and 
to follow it carefully. A little attention 
to timing applications of spray material 
will greatly increase their effectiveness. 


Plants that made a poor growth last 
Summer because of dry weather may be 
stimulated to a more active growth this 
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Spring by fertilizing them judiciously 
with some material carrying plenty of 
available nitrogen, like poultry manure 
or nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia. 


Apply fertilizers to fruit trees as soon 
as growth starts. The first benefit from 
an application of nitrogen is an improved 
set of fruit, but the nitrogen must be 
inside the tree by blossoming time to affect 
the set. It is best to allow the tree two 
weeks or so to take up the nitrogen. 














Growing Good Dahlia Seed 


BY J. F. CORDES, (Calif.) 
(In Bulletin of American Dahlia Society) 


is somewhat more than letting what- 
ever flowers happen to be in bloom go 

to seed and gathering them when ripened. 
To get the best results a plan of the 
garden must be thought out before plant- 
ing so the greatest variety in color and 
formation will be planted as close together 


Tis growing of first class Dahlia seed 


- as possible and to do this to best advantage 


it is better to plant a plot especially for 
seed with a few plants of each variety de- 
sired and by all means mix them up. 

Select only those varieties known to have 
robust plants and which are highly insect- 
resistant and also possess all other good 
qualities. Some will produce better seed 
than others but a poor plant or flower will 
do a great deal of harm to an otherwise 
good plot. 

Remember that the natural tendency ‘of 
Dahlia seed is to go back rather than to 
progress and the pollen from poor varieties 
is more virile than from the more highly- 
bred new varieties. The varieties which 
produce a large number of large seed are 
also very likely to produce the poorest 
average lot of seedlings. 

If you cannot, for one reason or another, 
plant according to the above outline then 
be sure you go among your Dahlias and 
keep all undesirable varieties cut clear of 
all flowers during the season in which the 
pollen is being distributed and the seed 
forming. In Southern California this is 
usually after the middle of October. 

Early planted Dahlias, if the whole plot 
is planted early, will be more apt to give 
better seed on account of all, or nearly all, 
having had a long blooming season, will be 
throwing open-centered flowers at the same 
time, thus providing a better mixture. 

A great deal has been said and written 
regarding the merits of hand-pollenization 
versus natural-pollenization, and I have 
only this tosay regarding it. Commercially 
it is not practical. The Dahlia being a com- 
plete flower, wherein each petal is a com- 
plete flower in itself, makes it necessary 
for the hybridist, in order to do a real job, 
to use a glass and spend a couple of hours 
a day for two weeks, on each flower,-and in 
the meantime some insect has beat him to 
it. I believe the person who uses a brush 
to gather pollen from one flower and depos- 
iting it on some other flower is also wast- 
ing good time. In the first place no one 
can trace any Dahlia back more than one 
or two generations and if you do not know 
more about the ancestry of your flower 
than that, you have no information to base 
your possible cross on and are only making 
a hit or miss union anyhow. I have tried 





both the above methods and found to my 
own satisfaction that so far as the Dahlia 
grown in the field is concerned, the seed- 
lings produced from hand-hybridized flow- 
ers are no better, and in most cases not as 
good as those in which a colony of bees 
have been depended on; for after all there 
is no better or more thorough agent for 
distributing pollen among flowers than a 
worker bee, for the bee will go from one 
flower to another until a full load of pol- 
len has been obtained, and in picking up 
from one flower a little from the last one 
is sure to be left behind, and as is well 
known, a large part of the bee’s diet is 
pollen, se they gather and distribute a 
great dea. of it. 

When the petals of the flower have 
wilted and the seed pod is closing up it is 
well to pull out the dry petals to prevent 
mold setting in from dampness. 

When the pod has become quite dry and 
begins to open up again, your seed is ready 
to pick. Cut the pod with a few inches 
of stem and be careful to keep all varieties 
separate if you want to get a line on par- 
entage. Put them where they will be kept 
dry and stir occasionally for a couple of 
weeks to make sure all are thoroughly dry. 
After the seed is all dry it can be winnowed 
and cleaned. Each seed should then be 
inspected to see that it is plump and well- 
developed, and all soft immature seed 
thrown out. All good seed should be placed 
in boxes or glass jars and _ properly 
labelled. 

In case of an early frost seed may be 
picked while still a little green, if it has 
not been frozen, and it will ripen; but such 
seed naturally cannot be as good, or have 
as high a percentage of germination as that 
which has escaped all frost and ripened on 
the plant. We in Southern California 
have a great advantage over most other 
places, insofar as being able to ripen our 
seed goes, and on account of our long 
growing season should be able to grow the 
best Dahlia seed obtainable; and the quality 
depends entirely on the kind of Dahlias we 
grow from which to produce it. 

It costs the grower more to produce 
good seed because the better varieties as a 
rule produce comparatively few, while the 
poor varieties produce large numbers. 
Quality of the resulting flowers is in accord- 
ance with the garden from which the seed 
came and it is a certainty that silk cannot 
be bought for the price of cotton. 

Seed grown as outlined above has pro- 
duced for me for the past four years better 
than eighty per cent double flowers, with a 
good percentage of very fine ones. 
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Maple Syrup Sediment 
To THE EDITOR :— 

We had an argument to-day about Maple 
Syrup. A lady said she knew it was adulter- 
ated with granulated sugar when there was a 
sediment resembling rock candy in the con- 
tainer. I said that shows how pure your 
Syrup is for no one would buy rock candy 
to put in, but brown sugar is sometimes added. 
She said when it is pure the sediment resem- 
bles Maple Soper. Pure Maple Syrup would 
contain no sediment but with age sugar seems 
to collect at the bottom of jar. 


RENA BAvER (Wis.) 


Answer:—The crystallized sugar which 
collects in the bottom of a maple syrup 
can is not an impurity or an adulteration, 
but only a separation of the sugar from 
the liquid syrup. This occurs only when 
the Syrup is too heavily concentrated, 
i. e., boiled down too far. This “‘candy” 
in Maple Syrup does not prove purity nec- 
essarily, but it surely is not an impurity 
or an adulteration, as above explained; 
and your friend is wrong in assuming 
that this crystalline sugar should resem- 
ble Maple Sugar. The sugar crystals 
which precipitate from the syrup are 
transparent or white, or nearly so. 

This “candying” of Maple Syrup only 
occurs when the syrup is very heavy. 

If any reader has more information on 
the subject, it will be appreciated. 

—/(EpITor). 


Plan for Formal Garden Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :— 


After having enjoyed the help which your 
magazine has given us the past year, I should 
like some special advice. 

We have a formal garden about 25 x 15 
feet, and I want to put in something that will 
“bed” well, bloom well, and come up in succeed- 
ing years, as we cannot give it a lot of time. I 
have considered Rose Moss—different solid 
colors in opposite plots, but it blooms only of 
mornings, and I wauted it to look nice in the 
afternoons, when we have most of our com- 
pany, as we live on a farm. 

Can you suggest something else that would 
be satisfactory? 


Mrs. Irving E. W. OLson, (IIl.) 

Answer :—Such a garden will give a suc- 
cession of bloom the greater part of the 
season, and as planned, will make an in- 
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teresting unit that will fit into the small 
yard. 

The central feature of this plot is a 
pedestal bird bath which will add greatly 
to making this perennial garden more at- 
tractive. 

The center of each quarter section is 
planted to one variety of a perennial as 
shown by the key plan. In like manner 
space 8 is planted to just one kind, but 
each one different in the four sections. 

The Bearded Iris and the Japanese Iris 
should be selected to prolong the bloom- 
ing season of the Iris. 


The list is as follows: 


Delphiniums 
. Madonna Lilies 
Hardy Phlox (tall varieties) 
Japanese Iris 
Shasta Daisy 
Columbine 
. Veronica—Longifolia Subsessilis 
8. Coreopsis—Sweet Williams—Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums—Japanese Anemones. 
9. Bearded Iris (in variety) 
10. Viola or Hardy Candytuft. 


O. S. HorrMan, (Fla.) 


Questions About Marl 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have read that Marl is sometimes found 
where there is limestone. How can Marl be 
recognized? Where should we look for it 
about the limestone, and how can its value be 
told? d. A. Z 

Answer :—Most Marl is a sort of loose 
or gravelly limestone which almost al- 
ways has some fossil bones and shark’s 
teeth in it. Its value is the potash and 
phosphate which it contains, as well as 
the lime. But how you can locate it in 
any given district is beyond our power 
to tell, so much depends on local condi- 
tions. Your State Geologist is appointed 
for exactly that service, and you should 
get in touch with his office and get all 
the facts you can from him. The value 
of Marl is low, at best, and an analysis 
is hardly worth while. If you find any, 
use all you can afford to dig and cart. 
It cannot hurt the crops, and will be slow 
to help them. 


AID OUR COND 





—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


BEES AND BIRD BATHS 


Here is a problem which I need help in 
solving. 

I have a large expensive Bird Bath and 
three smaller homemade ones. For several 
years the Birds have used them continually 
throughout the season. 

Last Summer hundreds of my neighbor’s 
Bees used them continually. The Birds 
seemed to be afraid of the Bees and rarely 
bathed here. 

The neighbor says water is provided for 
the Bees at home. 

It isn’t that I dislike the Bees, or fear 
them. They never harm me, and I took 
dozens of drowning Bees from the water 
every day, but I miss the Birds so much. 

What can I do? 

Etta M. Morsg, (S. D.) 


IDENTITY OF VERBENA 
There is a beautiful pink or bright rose 
Verbena I understand does not grow from 
seed but must be started from slips or 
cuttings. Could some one give me the 
name of same? 


Mrs. Frank J. Lone, ( Wis.) 


MILDEW ON BEGONIA 
I have been given a Begonia for Christ- 

mas called Gloria de Chatelane. It seems 
full of white spots like mildew. Can any- 
one tell me what to spray it with? We 
have used Black Leaf 40, but it does not 
seem to do any good. 

Mrs. A. M. GInper, ( Penna.) 





CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have a Christmas Cactus which has 
never bloomed and yet it is a fine, healthy 
plant. Is there any special care that it 
should have to make it bloom? 


Mrs. THOMAS NELson, (N. Y.) 


BLOOMING HOUSE PLANTS FOR EXHIBITION 

At our country fair every year, several 
prizes are offered for blooming house 
plants and foliage plants. Just what can 
I grow in a pot in the house to be ready 
for the fair about the second week of 
September? I want something that will 
make a beautiful specimen plant. Our 
atmosphere here is very drying and plants 
that do well in such a situation are neces- 
sary. 

Mrs. Frep SS. Davis, (Colo.) 


PROPAGATION OF BITTERSWEET 


Could some reader tell me whether Pit- 
ter sweet may be started from seeds, roots, 
or cuttings; and would also like to know 
best soil for this vine and whether it does 
well in damp places? Will it do well in 
shade or best in sun? Can it be grown 
in the latitude of northern Indiana? What 
is its scientific name? Is this vine avail- 
able from nurserymen? Full instructions 
for planting, cultivation, ete., will be ap- 
preciated. 

LILLIAN Casson, (Ind.) 


ALPINE EDELWEISS 
Never have seen Edelweiss (Leontopod- 
ium Alpinum) advertised in THe FLOWER 
GROWER, or elsewhere; and although I 
have inquired from several seed concerns; 
none seem to handle it. I would like to 
know why it is so hard to obtain, as 
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they are not supposed to be more difficult 
to grow than any other Rock Garden plant. 
Any information will be most gratefully 
received. 
FRANK NAUMAN, (N. J.) 
PRESERVING FLOWERS, PLANTS AND 
VEGETATION 


Is there any way that I can preserve 
flowers, plants, and vegetation generally? 

I mean is there any known solution in 
which a flower may be dipped and then 
dried so it will be in a state of petrifica- 
tion or preservation, keeping its shape and 
color, and thereafter be kept in the open 
air without effect from the elements? 

Will be glad to have information or 
literature on this subject. 


A. M. Matour, (Utah) 








DOGS BATHE IN POOL 


Will some reader tell me of a way to 
keep the Dogs from Bathing in a small 
pool in my Rock Garden? I cannot fence 
it in, and while I do not object to Dogs 
drinking from the Pool, I do object to 
their bathing in it, as the Pool is only 
about six feet in diameter. 


Mrs. F. A. CoLuapay, JR., (Pa.) . 


LIME AND PEAT FOR FLOWERS 


I would like to have someone give a 
list of flowers that require Lime in the 
soil, and also another list of flowers that 
require Peat, as well as a list of those 
which do not. 


Motty M. NEWLAND, (Minn.) 
“THE TWELVE APOSTLES” 

Can some reader tell me of the 

called “The Twelve Apostles”? Is it of 

the Orchid family? It resembles the Iris 

and I wonder if it would grow out-of- 

doors? i 

H. E. Drapgr, (N. J.) 


lant 


SPRAY FOR HOUSE ORANGE PLANTS 


Has any reader experienced with a safe 
spray to apply to house Orange Plants 
to kill scale? A spray that will do the 
trick and will not injure the foliage or 
bloom as well as the fruit, is necessary. 
I once tried Oil of Lemon and this kills 
the foliage and will even kill the young 
wood, but it did kill the scale. 


JoHN H. Loner, (Penna.) 


PEAT SOIL FOR GLADS 


I am obliged to plant my Glad bulbs in 
Peat soil this year. Will Peat soil grow 
bulbs, and seed flowers, such as Asters, 
Gaillardia, ete., without special treatment? 
Should I add anything to this Peat soil? 
The soil is extremely black and has a 
sort of granular texture. It is low land 
so will have plenty of moisture. I will 
greatly appreciate any information. 


Rosert C. Rawson, (Minn.) 


GRASSHOPPERS DAMAGE FLOWERS 


I wonder if any of your readers can 
tell me what to do to get rid of Grass- 
hoppers in the Summertime? They ruined 
my Zinnias, Chrysanthemums, Daisies, and 
many other flowers, and I have found noth- 
ing to stop them. Is there some spray 
I can use? I am afraid of a poisoned 
mash on account of the Birds. Any help 
will be gratefully received. 


Mrs, J. A. BLANCHARD, (Iowa) 


IDENTITY OF YELLOW LILIES 
Would like to have the name of a Lily 
with yellow flowers which blooms about 
Easter. I think it is a perennial in this 
section. I would like to have the correct 


name so as to order.some. 
PAULINE Murpny, (W. Va.) 
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FAILURE WITH LUNARIA BIENNIS (HONESTY) 


Have tried several years to have these 
plants, but the second year they die out. 
I plant the seed early in the Spring and 
have had lovely large plants. Cover them 
well after ground is frozen, took covering 
off when weather permitted in Spring, but 
they seem to decay and die. Can anyone 
tell me why? 

Mrs. FRANK J. Lona, (Wis.) 


HARDY RHODODENDRONS 


Will the Editor or someone tell me how 
far North Rhododendrons are hardy? 
What soil is necessary, etc.? I have heard 
that one must have that in which the 
plants grew in their native state to do 
well. I am anxious to know how to grow 
these wonderful shrubs. 


Etta F. FLANpers, (N. J.) 


IS PENTSTEMON HARDY? 


Will Penstemon (Beard-tongue), a per- 
ennial flower, freeze over Winter? I had 
some large plants last Summer and left 
them out-of-doors and am _ wondering 
whether they will winter O. K. 


Huco E. AIGNER, (Wis.) 


RULES FOR JUDGING DAHLIAS WANTED 


At a large Dahlia Show here, the judges 
did not know which were Cactus Dahlias 
and which were Decorative; nor a Peony- 
flowered from a Show Dahlia. 

Is there any spevification which will 
cover this subject? General rules for 
judging Dahlias would be appreciated. 

Mrs. F. P.,. (Mo.) 


CYCLAMEN, GLOXINIA AND CINERARIA 


Will some reader of this magazine give 
his experiences in growing Cyclamen, 
Gloxinia and Cineraria from seed? Also 
information on the proper treatment and 
handling of these three, from plants pur- 
chased from the florist? Any definite in- 
formation will be very helpful. 

Mrs. Geo. F. Trritman, (Md.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


I recently was given a young plant of 
a species which is very common in many 
homes. It looks and grows like an Iris. 
I cannot give the nature of its root for- 
mation, but it propagates from one of 
its lower leaves, from which a new plant 
sprouts, either in the air or in the earth. 
It blooms but rarely, and then having but 
one flower which withers in one day. The 
fragrance is like that of a Sweet Pea. 
The flower stalk is four to five feet high, 
and the flowers are like a tiny white 
fragrant Lily with a yellow throat. 

I have heard it called Spanish Iris 
(which I know must be incorrect) and 
also The Seven Apostles. What is its 
botanical name? 


Henry P. Bruns, (N. J.) 


ASTERS DO NOT THRIVE 
Our Asters were badly attacked by leaf 

hoppers; also our Dahlias this year. The 
Asters turned yellow (the plant) just be- 
fore they bloomed and flowers were 
crippled. Can anyone tell me a remedy or 
prevention? 

Mrs. FRANK J. Lone, (Wis.) 


PROPAGATING RHODODENDRONS AND HARDY 


AZALEAS 
Will some reader advise me how to 
propagate Rhododendrons and Hardy 
Azaleas? 


We have some very good ones which 
I would like to have for our new home, 
as they seem so much a part of our old 
home, and I would like information as to 
how to propagate. 


Mrs. Datsy C. Wurrs, (Penna). 
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ANSWERS 


SPEED OF BIRDS IN FLIGHT 


Answering J. M. E., (Texas): 

In “The Migration of Birds,” by Alexan- 
der Wetmore, pages 59-61, I find that a 
“Comprehensive study of the flight of Birds 
has been furnished by Col. R. Meinertzha- 
gen in the ‘Ibis’ for 1921 (pages 228-238) 
based on observations by means of theodo- 
lites designed to estimate the speed of air- 
planes at anti-aircraft stations, by stop 
watches along measured courses, and by 
readings from traveling airplanes,” and 
here are the figures: 

‘“Members of the Crow family 31 to 45 miles 
per hour, smaller perching Birds 20 to 37, 
Starlings 38 to 49, Geese 42 to 55, Ducks 44 to 
59, Falcons 40 to 48, Sand Grouse 43 to 47 
miles per hour.” 

“The greatest speed recorded definitely was 
that of Swifts, recorded from an airplane in 
Mesopotamia. These passed the observing 
plane and circled about it easily when it was 
traveling at 68 miles per hour.” ‘Two species 
of Swifts have been timed in India by E. C. 
Stuart-Baker (British Birds, 1922, page 31), 
over a course of 2 miles in from 32 to 46 sec- 
— or at the rate of 171.4 to 200 miles per 

our.”’ 


In “Birds” by A. L. Thomson, page 59, 
approximately the same figures are quoted. 
Gro. E.. WARREN, ( Mich.) 


COLUMBINES DO POORLY 


I see many subscribers complain of their 
Columbine dying. We have the same 
trouble here. I found thg grub of the black 
vine weevil was the cause of most of the 
destruction. The plants look sickly, turn 
yellow and very slowly die. On pulling 
them up, one finds the roots sucked and 
hollowed out and the small ones gone en- 
tirely. They also destroy my Delphiniums 
in the same manner. I think if when first 
noticed, the plants were dug and well 
washed and placed in a new spot, they 
might be saved, and I have done so with 
Geraniums that have been infested. Also 
other plants. The adult insect, one of the 
snout beetles, is black in color, with 
patches of yellow hairs on the wing covers 
which show up in spots. In length it is 
about three-eighths of an inch. The grubs 
which live in the soil and feed upon the 
roots of the plants are about three-eighths 
of an inch long when mature, and of a yel- 
lowish-white color. They also attack Prim- 
rose and Wallflower. I found seven in a 
pot of Kenilworth Ivy. 

J. A., (Ont.) 


MOLE PREVENTATIVE 


In reply to an inquiry in THE FLOWER 
GROWER regarding Moles, I have found that 
the moth balls (made to protect clothing, 
ete.) worked wonders in some of my flower 
beds where Moles worked. I took a half 
pound and distributed them freely, just put 
them along the runs and covered them with 
a couple of inches of soil. 


Etia F. FLANDERS, (N. J.) 


TROUBLE WITH LILY 


The subscriber who complains of her 
Madonna Lily having brown leaves and 
stunted appearance will find the bulb in- 
fested with a very tiny hair-like worm. I 
dug mine up, soaked it in nicotine-soap 
solution for half a day. It sent up a fresh 
green shoot of leaves. I also changed its 
planting ground. 


JENNIE ALGUIRE, (Ont.) 


TULIP VARIETIES RECOMMENDED 


Answering Thos. E. Graham, 
November issue: 

I have grown and can recommend the fol- 
lowing lily-flowered Tulips: Artemis, car- 
mine-rose with white base; Alaska, golden- 
yellow; Ellen Willmott, primrose-yellow; 


(Mo.,) 
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Mrs. Moon, a very beautiful yellow; and 
Sirene, deep-rose with a lighter margin. Of 
these, Mrs. Moon, usually listed with the 
Cottage Tulips, is my favorite. It usually 
reaches a height of 25 inches and has large 
flowers of a clear, translucent-yellow. 


ALBERT A. HorMann, (Mich.) 


FALL-PLANTING OF ROSES 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Johnson, (N. Y.,) 
October issue: 

I advise fall-planting for Rosebushes or 
other shrubbery; because after bush is dor- 
mant and then planted, the roots will grow 
as a rule until December, and is all ready 
to start growing when season opens up the 
following Spring, with no set back which 
spring-planting is bound to do. After 
planting, we always hill dirt up to crown 
of bush; then a top dressing of good fer- 
tilizer; and after ground freezes, a covering 
of marsh hay, cornstalks or Evergreens, 
(never leaves because they are so heavy 
they do not let the air through). 

In preparing Rose bed remember drain- 
age is very important because no Roses like 
wet feet. You should not lose a bush if 
handled this way. 


Mrs. W. J. Powett, ( Mich.) 


PLANTS AND VEGETABLES FOR ACID SOIL 


Answering John M. Sutton of Mich.: 

Fruits doing well in acid soil are: Black- 
berry, Blueberry, Cranberry, Huckleberry. 

Vegetables: Potato and Radish. 

The Watermelon also prefers acid soil. 

I believe the Carrot and Tomato can 
also be grown in slightly acid soil. 

Flowers: Castor Bean, Coreopsis, Lu- 
pines, Marigolds, Platycodon. 

Other flowers which are but slightly af- 
fected by acid soil are Ageratum, Asters, 
Calendula, Digitalis, Lobelia, Petunia, 
Salvia and Achillea. 


Mrs. ELIzaABeTH STRINGER, (N. J.) 


BEST TIME FOR MOVING PEONIES 

In answer to Pauline Murphy, (W. Va.), 
February FLOWER GROWER :— 

The best time for moving Peonies can be 
determined best by noting the time of 
blooming, and then waiting ninety days. 
A very dry season may mature them in less 
than ninety days or a moist and very favor- 
able season may prolong maturity beyond 
ninety after the blooming time. I have 
been watching this matter very closely and 
I find that ninety days after time of bloom- 
ing, is as near the correct time for mov- 
ing Peonies as I can determine. 

Never move a Peony without dividing it. 
If the roots are large, reduce it to divi- 
sions of one or two large roots with three 
or four large eyes on each division (do not 
pay any attention to small eyes; just count 
the big ones). Remove all roots except 
those which come directly from the crown 
or top of the roots; do not leave any lateral 
roots sticking out sidewise; cut off the 
remaining roots so as to make the division 
about one foot long from top of eyes to 
bottom of roots, and when planting place 
the division in the hole so that the root 
sets straight up and down, regardless of 
how the eyes set on the root. See to it that 
the bottom of the hole is hard and solid, 
and that when the bottom end of the root 
is on the solid bottom of the hole, the eyes 
are not more than two inches below the 
level of the ground; tamp the dirt in 
around the root solidly up to the level of 
the eyes, then fill in the rest with loose 
dirt and pat with hands to firm it. 

I do not mulch the first Winter as some 
do; and I do not use any mulch at any 
time, when the plant will winter without 
it, as mulches harbor a multitude of pests 
and protect them through the winter; as 

(Continued on page 202) 
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RATE i2'%2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
Or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 




















Aquatic Plants 


UNUSUAL AMERICAN PLANTS for pools, waterfront 
and wild life our specialty. 3 Wild Columbine, 3 Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, 4 True Forget-me-not, 6 Blue Water Iris, 
3 R f.o.b. osh. 2 Cardinal 
Flower free with orders until May Ist. Grow in any 
garden. talog free. TERRELL’S NURSERIES, 87 
W. Bilk:, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 











TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—Giant Singles, 20c, Doubles, 
25c, Crispa (fringed) 25c, Cristata (crested) 25c, Nar- 
cissi-flora 75c, Pendula (hanging basket) 50c. Mixed 
colors, GLOXINIAS—Fine mixed colors, $3.00 doz. Cata- 
log. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 











Bulbs 


RAREST BULB SEEDS. All of the “‘hard to find’ 
varieties from odd corners of the world. Interesting 
catalog on request. Rex Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 
BULBS—Auratum, Regal, Roezli, Umbellatum and other 
Lilies and seed. Regal , $.25 per packet, $.50 per 
ounce, $5.00 per pound. Fine Hybrid Delphiniums and 
seed. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R. 4. 














Cactus 





CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 

CACTUS—16 different varieties blooming size, 2 of each 
variety, 34, prepaid $3.50. Tags with names and ship- 
ing numbers and information. 104 mixed varieties, 
$6.00. F. O. B., weight 38 pounds. 2 display Cactus 
with each 100. C. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 
CURIO CACTI, Yuccas, Succulents. Freak graft Cacti 
Crests, wholesale only. Novelty Plant Co., San Saba, 











CACTI, 20 fine miniature Cacti postpaid, $1.00. Large 

Rare Cacti seed, 10c. Desert Plant Co., Station A, 
x 95, El Paso, Texas. 

CACTi—Nebraska wild hardy Cacti for rock gardens. 

3 varieties, $1.00. Mrs. Laura Lee, Long Pine, Nebraska. 

TEN CACTI and Succulents for one _ dollar. 


Shaw, 2833 Estara Ave.. Los Angeles, Calif. 














Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 different labeled plants, all 
choice large incurved varieties, fine collection, $1.00. 7 
labeled plants. Extra Exhibition varieties, $1.00. 12 
plants New Hardy Chrysanthemums, something fine in 
style and color, choice mas ee Culture leaflet 








with order. ‘“‘The Gardens, E. Boundary Ave., 
York, Penna. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 12 Plants postpaid, one dollar. 
Choice varieties. Labeled. Assortment. My selections. 
I — M. A. Wallace, Route 2, San Fernando, 
California. 





HARDY 'MUMS—two dozen for $1.00. Other Collections. 
Send for list. Surplus Waterlilies at bargain rates. 
J. Schmidt. Yorktown. Va. 


Dahlias 











M. C. 


DAHLIAS, 35, $2.00; 100, $5.00; not labeled. 25, $2.00, 
75, $5.00; labeled. Perennial Phlox mixed, mammoth 
scarlet Cannas, 15, $1.00, 50, $2.00. Mrs. Howard 
Holsinger, Denton, Md. 
DOLLAR DAHLIAS POSTPAID—aAltamont, Jersey's 
Ideal, Salbach’s White, Glory of Monmouth and others. 
List Free. Also Gladiolus. erman Benning, 34 Prince- 
ton Ave., Dover, New Jersey. 

PIKES PEAK—COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA Gar- 
dens. Established for 21 years. No better Dahlias in 
the world. Fine Dahlia seeds, $1.00 package. Send for 
Catalogue in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


DAHLIAS—Healthy strong roots. 100 selected recent and 
standard varieties 20c to $1.50, postpaid. Catalogue 
free. Harry Aiken, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
CHOICE DAHLIAS. Standard and new varieties. Rea- 
sonable prices. 1931 price list sent om request. Miss 
Lola Borradaile, Camden, Ohio. 
DAHLIA SEED—No better seed sold by anyone or at 
any prices. All seed hand picked. 100 seed $1.00. 600, 
$4.50. 1,000, $7.50. J. Callaghan, 3408 Webster 
Street, Oakland, California. 
THE DAHLIA SEED SUPREME. $1.00 per packet. 
Years of wonderful satisfaction to my customers, one 
got high score, 89 points, at Storrs Trial Grounds. Get 
price list of New Introductions. A. G. Goodacre, Box 86, 
Gardena, Calif. 
8 LARGE DAHLIAS or !2 POMPON DAHLIAS named 
and 1 doz. Mixed Gladiolus and 100 Mixed Bulblets for 
$3.00. Post Prepaid. W. 8. Whitmore, Boylston, Mass. 
EXHIBITION DAHLIAS. Collections of 6 for $2.50, 
$2.00, $1.50, $1.25. Send for list. Scidmore’s Dahlis 
Gardens, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
TWENTY FIVE DISCOUNT off list. Send for it 
The Best for the Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 
Mass. 
































GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS. Send for wholesale price list. 
Jesters Bulb Gardens, 4414-5lst St., Portland, Oregon. 


“FAVORITE” DAHLIAS; one each, Sagamore, Jane 
Cowl, Emperor, Margaret oodrow Wilson, Rolla Boy, 
Champagne. Prepaid $3.50. BEGINNERS COLLEC- 
TION—One each, un . Mrs. Warner, Mrs, Ethel 
Smith, Paul Michaels, Kitty Dunlap, Champagne. Pre- 
paid, $2.00. Send for list of best old and new varie- 
ties. ir prices. Valley Inn Flower Farm, Monon- 
gahela, Penna. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS—of surplus stock, Jane Cowl, 
$1.00, Mary Wade, $1.00, Roman Eagle, $.50, Fe 
paid for $2.00. Catalogue free. M. Markland, 1 N. 
Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


JANE COWL, JERSEY’S BEAUTY, JERSEY’S BEA- 
CON, MRS. i. DE VER WARNER, Sagamore.. One of 
each postpaid $3.00. Driskill, Waldron, Michigan. 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLUS. Standard and new_varie- 
ties. Low prices. List free. Mrs. Cortis Ray, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 


FIELD-CLUMPS DAHLIA JANE COWL (equal two 
strong divisions or more), showing eyes, $2.00. Postage, 
$.25. Three clumps, $5.00. ‘‘Planting stock’’—slender, 
healthy roots, showing eyes—also plants $.75 each, post- 
paid. Burroughs Dahlias, Audubon, N. J 


BEFORE YOU BUY get our list of special DAHLIA 
BARGAINS that will save you money. Stock that will 
grow and guaranteed true-to-name. Knollwood Gardens, 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


DAHLIAS AT A REAL BARGAIN, while they last. 
JANE COWL, CAUMSET CHIEF, JEAN KERR, LE 
TOREADOR, MRS. WARNER, and SAGAMORE, the 
above six fine Dahlia tubers for $2.50. Send for Price 
List of 150 Latest Varieties, and description of Chryspop- 
can, the beautiful flower. ALBERT PARRELLA, 3380 
ELY AVENUE, BRONX, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL OFFER: Mrs I. de ver Warner, Mrs. Edna 
Spencer, Jersey’s Beauty, Francis Lobdell, Gladys Sher- 
wood, Millionaire, Gladys Bates, $1.50. Value, $3.85. 
Send for list. Sterling Dahlia Farm, A. & E. Water- 
house, Vineland, N. J. 


PRIZE DAHLIAS—Amun Ra, Aureo, Gladys Sherwood, 
Jersey’s Beauty, Judge Marean, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Warner, 
Ohio Glory, Papillon, Rosalie Styles, fifty cents each. 
Dr. Stires’ Dahlias, 998 Roanoke Road, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 
































DAHLIAS—One Jane Cowl free with $5.00 order at regu- 
lar retail prices. List, 300 varieties, free. Kunzman, 
New Albany, Ind, 


DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE. Famous for quality, choice 
varieties, low prices, 8c and up. Descriptive price list 
Portland, Ore. 


free. N. A. Miller, 458 E. 66th St., 

















Will Guthrie Surely Does His Bit for the Birds 
The above is a photograph of Bird Houses to be erected at Willberta Lodge, 


the country home of Will 8S. Guthrie of Oklahoma City. 


Mr. Guthrie writes 


that there are 14 Flicker houses, 20 Wren houses, and 15 Bluebird houses. 


I commend Mr. Guthrie’s enterprise in providing for the Birds. 


But a part 


of the photograph which does not show in the picture is a cat trap and that 
goes counter to my Balanced Viewpoint and contrary to my judgment in the 
protection of Birds, so I omitted that from the illustration. 


—EDITOR. 
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DAHLIA, Jane Cowl, Strong Healthy Root Divisions 
showing eyes, $1.00, postpaid. Six for $5.00. Ship any 
time. Stephen J. Burroughs, Jr., Route 3, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

DAHLIAS. CHOICE VARIETIES. Quality and_satis- 
faction. Descriptive price list upon request. 

Showman & Sons Variety Gardens, Route 2, Hebron, 
Ohio. 

DAHLIAS—12 choice bulbs assorted, labeled my selection, 
$2.50. 12 unlabeled, $1.00. Edith Fletcher, Salem, 
N. H. 








NEWER GLADS. Special list of surplus stock at cut 
prices sent only to those answering this advertisement. 
Ernest Clark, Windsor, Conn. 

100 LABELED GLADS—4 each, 25 varieties, | or 
Diana, Roseash, Pendleton, Neogra, etc., $2. 100 
mixed, 250 varieties, $2.00, postpaid. Se Glad 
Gardens, Adair. Iowa. 

GLADIOLI. Eighty reliable named varieties selected from 
many hundreds tested, also beautiful mixtures at _mod- 
erate prices, described in Free Catalog. Northern Lights 
Gardens, Hinckley, Minn. 











DAHLIA LOVERS—Big Value. Three exhibition Dahlias 
for $1.00; Jersey Beauty, Jersey Radiant and Judge 
Marean. Price list of Dahlias and Gladiolus mailed 
free. Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio 
SPECIAL OFFER—S8 choice exhibition Dahlias, $1.00. 
Standard varieties. J. Caliender, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
DAHLIAS—POSTPAID. Exhibition and Standard varie- 
ties, 20c each, doz. $2.00, not label Extra seeds. 
Elkburst Garde ns, Zippel, Minn. 

PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS, over 150 choice varieties, 
prices within the reach of all, tubers guaranteed. Lake- 
wood Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. 

















Delphiniums 
WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here 
or abroad, mostly Wrexham strain, taking highest prizes 
at garden and cut flower shows. Mixed seed $1.00, 
named varieties $1.50, mixed named varieties $2.00 a 
package, Baby seedlings $7.50 for two dozen, all prepaid. 
We raise Delphiniums exclusively. Wings Delphinium 
Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS. Immense spire- 
like trusses of bloom. A delight to all true flower lovers, 
Photos sent on request. F, Dean, 143 Seventh Ave., W., 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. 


MILLER’S GIANT FLOWERING pine. Selected 
seeds from extra large flowers and spikes, 200 seeds for 
$1.00. Baby Delphinium plants, 15 for $1.00. Postpaid. 
N. A. Miller, 458 66th St.. Portland, Oregon. 

SEED FROM SUPERB English Wrexham Delphiniums. 
Liberal packet one dollar. Year old plants, three dol- 
lars.a dozen. John N. Lowe, Marquette, Mich. 


DELPHINIUM PICTURE CONTEST. A real event in 
1931. Hoodacres Offers One Hundred Dollars in Del- 
phinium Plants for the Best Photographs of a Border 
Section Having the Delphinium as Its Principal Subject. 
— for full instructions. Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, 
regon. 






































Ferns 


MOUNTAIN FERNS—Ten Varieties. Doz, 
$2.50, postpaid. Iris Acres, Molalla, Oregon. 


Gladiolus 


NORTHERN GROWN GLADS, new and standard varie- 
ties, reasonable prices. Write for list. C. H. Sommer’s 
Gladioli Gardens, Rush City, Minn. 


BETTY NUTHALL, BENNETT, CRINKLES, ROSE 
MIST and 100 other choice varieties. Free descriptive 
list. H. H. Hirschy, Lisbon, N. Dak. 

“LOOK,” 6 Afiame, Betty Nuthall, Bennett, Catherine 
Coleman, Auburn, Jane Addams, Mrs. Sissons, Marietta, 
Marnia, Paul Pfitzer, 60 Bulbs %” up $3.50. Catalog 
free. J. O. Jones, Haydenville, Mass, 


EXTENSIVE LIST OF NEW and standard varieties at 
money saving prices, sent on request. Perrin, 764 Alberta 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 
MARVEL MIXTURE. 35 for $.25; $.65 per 100; $5.00 
per 1,000, prepaid. Large flowering varieties, blooming 
size bulbs. Composed entirely of Kunderd originations. 
J. _H. Patterson, Matthews, Indiana. 
YOU WILL GET A THRILL when you see the followi 
Glads blooming in your garden. All large bulbs: reer, 
Marvel, Coryphee, Antoine, Al Smith, Berty Snow, Mar- 
mora, Orchid Lady, Queen Elizabeth, Rozan, Wanita, 
Victor, Veilchenblau. Any six for $2.50. The entire lot 
for $5.00 including one blooming size bulb of Lil of 
Gold. Free Catalog. RIVERVIEW GARDENS, RIVER- 
VIEW STA., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
250 LARGE GLADIOL!I BULBS. 5 choice varieties, 50 
each, for $5.00. 100 mixed bulbs, $2.50. , 
Gardens, Wichert, TIL . —— en 
GLADIOLI SPECIAL; Glory or Wonder mixture, 50, 
Lanne =. eancerd pemet varieties mixed, 100, 
prepa LAD AI ws 
SEPH, MISSOURI. GARDENS, SF. 30 
GLADS—-NEW ENGLAND’S FINEST. Vigorous healthy 
= yn ay gn i 1 aT Prices consistent 
Ww ghest quality esc pti ve 

E. Lindgren, Auburn, Mass — oe ee 
ee ae , a for, "euthunlati commendations 

8 services send new Gl. 

Frank Breck, 384 North East 42, Portlena —' 
100 GLADIOLUS, 5 No. 1 bulbs each of 20 
labeled and postpaid for $2.50, includes Phipps, Bonnett, 





assorted, 



























































Douglas, etc. Satisfaction or will re: 
Eagle Gardens, Eagle Grove, Iowa. —_ a oe 
CHOICE GLADIOLI—Sena for Price List. The Golden 


Acre Gladiolus Farm, Calvin E. Reed, 130 

N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. Fe Se 
50 LARGE or 100 Medium or = Small 

one dollar. Beautiful mixt Pre huey Be 
Rainbow Gardens, Huntington, ~~ 








GLADIOLUS—Our displays were awarded 
Silver medals at two large shows. Special Gattacten 
a ~ aa bulbs, 40 varieties, no prims, $3.00 
0 “ 
Pept roe gue. Floral Croft, Alvin W. Moyer, 
100 GLADIOLUS $1.75. Extra Ia Bul . 
hibit Mixture Carefully Selected For Size yy -' 
oe “t= NS’ PERENNIAL GARDENS, Barring- 
PFITZERS TRIUMPH and other prize winning Glads at 
greatly reduced prices. Send for y’ : 
14 French St., Pawtucket, R. I, — % eae 
MY DESCRIPTIVE GLAD LIST of 
new and standard varieties sent free. yy BB 
Ralph J. Rooney, 1476 Delaware Ave., Portland, Oregon. 
BEN FRANKLIN — New Lavender — solid color — 
— o-. eo a for flori a on 
—large, medium 
vie eon y Montvale Gardens, Bridge- 
WIN FIRES, ETHELYN, VAUGHAN’S WHIT . 
CPE Th Pride of ou per 100—lerse, $3.00— wh 
$2.00, smail, $1.00; THE ORCHID, large, $4.00, medium, 
$3.00. Guaranteed, Montvale Gardens, Bridgeville, Pa. 

















YOU CAN INCREASE the number 100% by cutting 
Gladiolus bulbs if you use my newly discovered chemical 
combination. A dollar brings enough for 1,000 bulbs. 
Valuable instructions with every delivery. S. Harper— 
Florist, Rte. 3, Puyallup, Wash. 

FOR A DOLLAR GET A “DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE” 
collection ¢. 25 Glad bulbs.) No two alike. Included— 
one “LITTLE G. G.”’ New seeding priced at one dollar. 
8. Harper—Florist, Rte. 3, Puyallup, Wash. 
GLADIOLUS MIXTURE. One inch up, 6 for one dime. 
% to inch, one dollar per 100. Postpaid. Orison Bigler, 
Carney, Mich. 
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DOLLAR SALE, 100 Choice Mixed Gladioli, including 
Golden Measure, Elf, ean, Bee Luisanti and many 


others sent prepaid for $1.00 KAAP’S NURSEKY, 
MANISTEE, MICH. 

“GLADIOLI” BULBS, plain and ruffled varieties, mixed 
all colors. Why pay for names? Large, $2.00, medium, 
$1.00 per 100. Breeder bulbs, mixed, 50c per dozen, post- 
paid. All bulbs ‘‘Semesan’’ treated, order now. John H 
Lobr, 24 Fulton St., Hanover, Penna. 

SOME GLADIOLUS PRICES SLAUGHTERED in our 
new list. Postcard brings it. C, H. Smith, Faribault, 
Minn. arr 
25 GLADIOLUS BULBS of the better kinds for $1.00 
prepaid. Catalog free. Stonebrook Greenhouses, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. on 
NEW CUSTOMERS will receive up to fifty percent in 
extras on your order. My Choice. Get list. Two hun- 
dred varieties. Leonard Larson, 186 West Winchell, 
Portland, Oregon. 

FREE—12 Mrs. Leon Douglas (largest Gladiolus) and 12 
Fastidious, all large clean bulbs, with $4.00 order of 
Gladiolus. Send for catalogue. Louis R. Fischer, 4824 
Penn Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 




















GLADIOLUS: 1 Mother Machree bulblet or 5 Giant 
Nymph bulbs included with 100 bulbs, mixed colors and 
sizes or 10 each five varieties, labeled, $1.25, prepaid, 
price list. C. A. Wood, Brooktondale, N. Y. 
100 LARGE MIX COLORS GLAD BULBS, $1.50; 400, 
$5.00, not prepaid. Surplus stock. J. C. Schmersahl, 
New City, Rockland County, N 

BULBLETS. Hundred each, Golden Dream, Golden 
Frills, Dr. Bennett, Cardinal Prince, Phipps, Douglas, 
Copper Bronze, Romance, Carmen Sylva, one dollar— 
one thousand each, Phipps, Bennett, Douglas, two dol- 
lars. W. Herridge, Deep River, Conn. 

CHOICEST GLADIOLI.—Large 45c, Medium 24c, Small 
12c per dozen, delivered.—Copper Bronze, Bennett, Doug- 
las, Phipps, Opalescent, Quinton, Pink Wonder, Ios An- 
geles, Marie Kunderd, Marshall Foch, Purple Glory, 
Robert Kunderd, Orange Queen, Scarlet Wonder, Tyco 
Zang, Crimson ‘Glow and Wm. Badger. Extras, new 
varieties equal to % your order sent free. Descriptive 
Bulb List of new and rare Gladioli sent free. Harold 
W. Lauber, Wauseon, Ohio. 

SPECIAL ROCHESTER GLADIOLUS COLLECTION, 
thirty named varieties unlabeled for one dollar—large 
size bulbs—prepaid. George Schmitt, 254 Fernwood Ave., 
Rochester, . 

AMATEUR GLAD GROWERS—We have what you want 
in 100 choice varieties. Get our list and be surprised. 
G. A. Webster & Sons, Ridge View Farm, Glens Falls, 
New York. 

PEPPERMINT CANDY, the unique novelty recom- 
mended by Gersdorff, $1.00 each, $10.00 dozen. J, C. 
Grossman, Originator, Wolcottville, Indiana. 

TEN MAGNIFICENT GLADS—6 each of Minuet, Phipps, 
Peters, Orange Queen, Tycko Zang, Taro, 
FI Norton, Persia. Large vigorous bulbs, 
60 in all, named and labelled, for only $3.00 postpaid. 
12 each of above, 120 in all, for only $5.00, by express 
collect. A. M. GROOTENDORST, BENTON HARBOR, 
MICHIGAN, 

LAST CHANCE. If you want any of Decorah’s great 
Glads this season, you better look over our catalog and 
make out your order immediately. No order for plant- 
pted after April 20 and for large sizes not 
. Better hurry. DECORAH GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS. DECORAH, IOWA. 


pn a 
CLOSING OUT CHOICEST PRIVATE COLLECTION of 
Gladiolus. Absolutely less wholesale. Driskill, 
Waldron, Michigan 

GLADIOLUS BULBS, 25 each A. B. Kunderd, Joe Cole- 
man, Mrs. Dr. Norton and Muriel, $2.25. 100 assorted 
in 30 varieties, $1.00. Prepaid. Amanda Schensted, 
Brooten, Minn. 

SUPERIOR GLADS—Mother Machree, Mammoth White, 
Fanny Crosby, Red Glory, Berty Snow, Marmora, Laven- 
der Bride, Louls Hemon. One medium bulb_ each, 
value $5.35, for $3.75. Catalogue free. GLADLAND, 
BROWNSVILLE, OREGON. 






































SPRING SPECIAL. Giaaiofus 1% inch, 10 each, Ben- 
nett, Douglas, emetes, Jack London, Marshal 
Foch, Miss Spokane, = .. Smith, Golden Measure, 
Carmen Sylva, prepaid, $3. 50. Price List. Stone Gladio- 
lus Gardens, Creswell, Oregon. 


CHOICE GLADIOL!I NO. 7, PER 100: Ruffled Gold, 
$2.50; Star of the Sea, $2.00; Rippling Waters, $3.00, 
and others. Send for list. Seven Firs Gladiolus Gar- 
den, Route 8, Box 1148, Portland, Oregon. 

SEE 4 Ri in previous issues of the 
FLOWE OWER. Those prices still good. Kendalls 
eens Fan manny Troutdale, Oregon. 

PRIZE WINNER—For ten cents stamps we will send ten 
one inch bulbs, sure to flower, our selection of an out- 
standing Gladiolus; our catalog value sixty cents: or just 
send a post card for our Illustrated Catalog. Horn- 
berger’s Nursery, Hamburg. New York. 

DOLLAR DOZEN—each or all—Bobby, Harbinger, Pirie, 
King Violets, Purple Butterfly, Yvonne, President, Si- 
donia, Bernhardt, Phipps, Douglass, Volkert. Send for 
list. Morris Bulb Co., Waldport, Ore. 

100 GLADIOLUS, 10 No. 1 bulbs each of 10 varieties 
labeled postpaid for $1.75. or medium _ sized bulbs for 
$1.25. Supreme mixture, 100 large, $1.50, medium $1.00, 
postpaid. Myers Nursery, Arcadia, Wisconsin. 

BETTER GLADIOLI—100 Varieties, including most of 
the World’s Best. olesale prices. CATALOGUE. 
Chas. Keeler, Winamac, Ind. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS—1” to 1%”. Special long blooming 
season mixture. 100—$1.00; 500—$4.00. Wyatt’s Gar- 
dens, Auburn, Indiana. 

REAL GLAD BARGAIN: choice hand picked bulblets. 
10 Betty Nuthall, 10 Mrs. Erry, 25 Rozan, 100 Minuet, 
50 Pfitzer’s Triumph, 10 Veilchenblau, 160 ‘Apricot Glow. 
50 Rita Beck. ntire lot for $2.25 postpaid. Harvey 
Hallet. Silverton, Oregon 

MIXED GLADIOLUS Blooming Sizes. 100 for $1.00. 
List. Mixed Dahlias, 25 for $1.00. J. Headley, Cope- 
mish, Mich. 

ELEVEN NEW BEAUTIES. A rare treat in fine Glads: 
Bright Wings, Isabella, Monte Carlo, Tahiti, Rigoletto, 
Sunshine Glow, Rose Tint, Solenge, Stella, The Emir, 
Helen Phipps. One bulb of each, large size. $4.50, 
Medium size, $2.75, Small size, $1.50. Four bulblets of 
each, $1.00. Postpaid. Henry C. Pety, Paulding. Ohio. 
OVER 50,000 ROANOKE, my earliest commercial yellow, 
all sizes and es for sale cheap. Allen Gardens, 
West Warwick, R. 



































1,000 GLADIOLUS BULBS FOR $10.00 PREPAID. 
Gladstone mixture contains many lovely named varieties— 
% to %-inch bulbs. Parent bulbs cost as much as $1 00 
each. Free with early orders—100 Le Marechal Foch 
l-inch bulbs. Order now. Gladstone Gardens, Box 146-C, 
Vienna, Virginia. 

“GLAD FANS’’—You'll make no mistake by sending for 
my list. Henry Pukallus, Norwich, Conn. 

CHOICE GLADS. 100 selected, assorted named bulbs, 
unlabeled, with 100 bulblets, for $1.00. Or 50 bulbs in 
six or more fine named varieties, all labeled, and 100 
bulblets, for $1.00. Postage prepaid. Also list of standard 
and new varieties. Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa. 














Hardy Perennials 


12 DELPHINIUMS GOLD MEDAL HYBRIDS, §$1.25. 
12 Delphiniums, Chinese, $1.00. Phlox, $1. 50. 20 
Iris, “es. . 12 Columbine, $125. Assorted colors, all, 
$6.00. Haif assortment, $3.00. Colored Catalog free. 
rity CDBERG NURSERIES, BATTLE LAKE, MINNE- 








OLD FASHIONED FLOWER PLANTS. Most complete 
collection. We exercise extreme care to have varieties 
true to name. Send for our free catalog. Hammonassett 
Gardens, Madison, Conn. 


10,000 PERENNIALS, Large Clumps, 50 varieties for im- 
nee effect, apply for prices. Ivar Ringdahl, Rome, 


PLANT SALE, WORLD’S BEST. PETUNIAS, Pansies. 
Salvias, Phlox, Oriental Poppies, Delphinium, Rock Plants, 
800 varieties to select from. Any assortment 30, $1.00. 
Delivered. List free. Weaver Nurseries, Greenhouses, 
Wichita, Kans. 

PERENNIALS—4 each. Wrexhams, Belladonna, Red 
Pyrethrum, Dianthus and Rudbekia Purpurea For $1.00. 
Iris at .04. Florence Florists, Downers Grove, Ill. R. 1. 
DAHLIAS, PERENNIALS, WHOLESALE PRICES—Iris, 
Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Phlox, 
$1.00 Doz. List free. Walker Dahlia Gardens, No. 
Dighton, Mass. 




















Irises 


IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
aid, for $1.00. List Ready. John N. Bommersbach, 
ecatur, Ill. 7 
PRIZE WINNING IRISES—Very_ reasonable prices. 
Dauntless, Baldwin, Melchoir, Sir Michael, Vesper Gold. 
Germaine Perthuis, Surprise, Purissima, Nusku, Kla- 
math, Coronation, etc. Sunnyside Gardens, Natick, Mass. 


10 JAPANESE (IRIS, 10 German Iris, = Hybrid Delphi- 
niums, 2 Peonies, Pink, White, $3.00 Longmeadow 
Nurseries, No. 15 Parkside, Longmeadow, Mass. 


BEARDLESS I!IRISES Ochroleuca, Snow Queen, Perry's 
Blue, Distinction, Emperor, Fulva, Foliosa and Dorothea 
K. Williamson, Blackberry Lily, Ghost Plant. Home- 
rocallis Queen of May, any 5 for $1.00, the 11 for $2.00. 
Ochroleuca, Perry’s Blue, EY Emperor, 25, any 
assortment, $3.60. Bearded Irises, 15 kinds, not labeled, 
1 each, $1. 00; 5 each, $4.00. Tuberoses, tall double, 10 
for 60c, 20 fe All postpaid. No spring cata- 
logue. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 

















ROCK GARDEN IRISES: Azurea, sky blue; Atrovio- 
lacea, fragrant amethyst; Florida, yellow; Cyanea, deep 
blue purple; Darkness, velvety red; Zwanenberg, woodsy 
blend of gold and maroon; three of each postpaid $2.00. 
The Iris Garden, Rte. 1. Overland Park, Kans. 


TRY SPRING PLANTING OF OUR SUPERFINE 
ROOTS. Wild Rose (pink), Chasseur (yellow), Rhein- 
traube (blue), Jean Chevreau (blend), Seminole (crim- 
son), all $1.15. Stratified Iris seed, 50c per 35. Send 
for list. L. J. Egelberg, La Crosse, Wis. 


REAL IRIS BARGAIN: Ambassadeur, Dream, Mother of 
Pearl, White Knight, Queen Caterina, Sunset, B. Y. 
Morrison, Mlle Schwartz, Mme. Gaudichau, Susan Bliss, 
Argynnis, and Morning Splendor. All twelve labeled and 
postpaid for $1.50. Big Oregon Quality rhizomes. July 
delivery. ANOTHER IRIS BARGAIN: Tenebrae, Ma- 
estic, Tropic Seas, Evadne, Mildred Presby, Lord Iam- 

rne, Rosado, 27th April, Gold Imperial, and Morning 
Splendor. Ten for $2.50, labeled and postpaid. Learn 
= real Iris roots are like. R. Cooley, Silverton, 
regon. 











HIGHEST RATINGS—New—Rare—Very Moderate Prices. 
Summer delivery. List out in May. Send for it now. 
Thole’s Gardens, 2754-45 Southwest, Seattle. Wash. 


IRISES PLANTED IN APRIL make a decided gain in 
growth over those planted at the usual time in summer. 
Collections for April shipment labelled and _ postpaid. 
No. 1. This collection includes outstanding modern varie- 
ties in a good assortment of colors. One each of Am- 
bassadeur, Athene, Ballerine, B. Y. Morrison, ja, 

Isolene, Mme. Gaudichau, Parisiana, Prospero, Shekinah, 
Susan Bliss (11 varieties for $2.00). No. 2. This collec- 
tion contains rare and odd colors not usually seen in 
Irises. One each of Princess Osra, Ramona, Rota. Sweet 
Lavender, Steepway, Sunset, Tristram (7 varieties for 
$2.00). Where both collections are ordered Morning 
— sent free. Fair June Iris Gardens, Middleton, 

ass. 








LOUISIANA pd beth $15.00 Doz., 4 varieties, 5 scarce, 
$5.00 each. Unlabeled. Cash with order. Spring de- 
livery. iene City Irises, 4111 Daneel St., New 


Orleans, Ta, 
Lilies 











GROW_ THE saat GLADS—Choose from Albatross, 
Betty Nuthall, Loyalty, Pfitzers Triumph and 150 other 
newer and standard glads. Must reduce stock. Priced 


right. H. A. Puffer, Bird Island, Minn, 








GET ACQUAINTED OFFER. For a dollar you get 
100 Regal Lily bulbs. Some will bloom this year. Low 
prices on all larger sizes. 8S. Harper—Florist, Rte. 3. 
Puyallup, Wash. 
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April, 1931 


snes es $2480 Over ots om circumference, 
our for ooming size GLADIOL’ 0 

Thor Nicodemus, Colfax, tom. — 
FAIRY LILIES (Zephyranthes). Large deep pink Lilies. 
Bloom all summer. Fine for cutting, garden or pots. 
Blooming size. 12—$1.00. 25—$1.75. 100—$5.00. Pre- 
paid. Mrs. Wilbur Jacobus. Towaco, J. 

LILIES FROM SEED. Forty different = Write 
for catalog. Rex Pearce, Merchantville, N. 

AMARYLLIS HYBRID SEED now coming on hand 
— giant strain. Harrison Smith, Tarpon Springs, 














BEAUTIFUL LILIUM REGALE—no garden complete 
without this wonderful Lily; hardy, fragrant and a joy 
bulbs fi “eos Roy Order. *t once s large blooming 
\ or 6b for 5; 12 for END! ; 
FARM & GARDEN, Perry. Ohio. $3. GLENDALE 








Pansies 


PANSY PLANTS. Giant Mastodon, fall sown, fros 
proof, $2.00 per 100. R. E. Daly, Brashear, Mo. wie 


PANSY PLANTS—our finest—twice transplanted with 
wonderful root system that makes all summer bloom, 25 
$1.00 express. Get list perennials, alpines, gladiolus. 
Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 














Peonies 


PEONIES—Fine assortment in storage for early spring 
planting. Send for catalogue. Oberlin Peony Gardens, 
Sinking Spring, Penna., B. 115. 


Pets Stock 


CHINESE PEKINGESE pus and grown dogs for sale. 
Studs at service. Nevis Kennels, 2864 Winslow Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ship anywhere. 


Phlox 


HARDY PHLOX—to have color in your flower garden 
plant Phlox. Eight varieties, all different, for $1.00, 

~~ Perennial Nurseries, A. H. Smith, Painesville. 
iia. 

PHLOX SUBULATA (Moss or Mountain Pink). White, 

as eae Pink, $1.50 per dozen. Ivar Ringdahl, Rome, 





























PHLOX MISS LINGARD. finest white Phlox, flowers 
June to October, strong plants, $1.50 per dozen. Ivar 
Ningdahl, Rome, N. Y. 








Rare Plants 


OUR CATALOG and supplement lists more than 900 
Varieties and Persics of NEW & RARE IMPORTED 
& NATIVE ALPINES & PERENNIALS. 26 var. of 
Alpine Campanula; 7 var. Alpine Geums: 9 Varieties 
oe * 32 by neem ees 22 Varieties and Species 
iola orrect description and cultural directions. 

Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon. ween 


Rock Garden Plants 


ROCK PLANTS. ‘Twelve all different hardy rock plants, 
blooming size, $2.00; Twenty-five all different, P35. 00. 


og stamp for list. Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville, 
ich 


PHLOX SUBULATA, two each of six varieties—$1.50. 


SEDUMS, two each of six varieties—$1.00. Label] n 
postpaid. Knoll o’Oaks Gardens, Candler, N. oy = 


ROCK GARDEN SEDUMS. Hardy, 20 different kinds, 
some rare, potted plants and sure- -to- -grow. 10 plants, 
all different, $1.25, or 1 each of 20, $2.00. 3 kinds 
Flowering Cactus, native of Minnesota, will not winter- 
kill in the hardest of winters, 3 for $.50. Camden Park 
Greenhouses, 4658 Bryant, No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Roses 


GENUINE TALISMAN ROSE BUSH and Garden Book 
sent free for names five flower lovers and $1.00. Brown 
Ranch, Capitola, California. 


Seeds 


pte nay 5 ——t F nny =) hardy succulents, cacti 
and rare flowering bu are described in my free cata 

Rex Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. s sa 
PEDIGREED SEEDS, Gladiolus, Iris. Gardening’s great- 
est fascination. List free. Sisyrinchium angustifolium, 
California native, rock garden gem, cents packet. 
Tom Metcalfe, San Dimas. California. 

















NEW HARDY PRIMROSES. Pink, blue, lavender, red, 
yellow, orange, te. Fragrant. Nothing more beauti- 
ful and satisfactory for rock gardens. We specialize in 
choice and ag een. Catalogue. Nevill Primrose 
Farm, Poulsbo, 

DAHLIAS—20. eer: labeled, $2.00. Glads 50 fine 
large mixed, $1.00. Peonies, Irises, Hardy Phlox and 
aa List free. .B. Murray, Route 1, Fair- 
mont 


CLOSING OUT—Entire stock of Gladiolus and Dahlias, 
at greatly reduced prices. d for price list. Harvey 
Douglas Bulb Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 


HOME GARDEN COLLECTION. Besides being desirable 
table delicacies, all are really ornamental. Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Sage, Everbearing Strawberries, Parsley, Horse- 
radish, 5 each, total 30, $1.00. Delivered. | Weaver 
Nurseries, Greenhouses, Wichita, Kans 

AZALEAS AND OTHER PLANTS listed in our free 
illustrated catalog. Write today. Fruitland Nurseries, 
*‘South’s Oldest Nursery,’” Augusta, Georgia, 


RHODODENDRON, Azalea, Leucothoe and various other 
evergreen and deciduous plants. Hardy, collected plants 
Write for prices. Appalachian Evergreen Co., Doeville, 
Tenn. 

BEES—LEARN ABOUT THEM. Interesting sideline. 
Special offer book ‘‘First Lessens in Beekeeping’’ with one 
year American Bee Journal (Monthly), only $1.50. Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, Hamilton, Dlinois. 


SELECTED VARIETIES, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Gladiolus, 15 choice bulbs, Pkts. beautiful Asters, 
25c. Please send for list, Cc. ‘i. o -- 4 Rahway, N. 


GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS. Good varieties, Quality stock, 
low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for list. The 
Langlois Floral Garden, 3504 East 7th, Vancouver, Wash. 


CACTUS, AMARYLLIS, IRIS, GLADIOLUS | SPECIALS. 
CACTUS, l5c. each up to twenty varieties; thirty, $5.00; 
forty, $7.50; fifty, $10.00. AMARYLLIS FAMILY, five 
varieties, .00; ten varieties, $2.25. Crinums, four, 
$1.00; eight, $2.25. IRIS, twenty-five varieties; fifty 

mixed; twenty everblooming or twenty pink for $1.00. 
GLADIOLUS, 100 Los Angeles, Virginia or Mixed, $1.00. 
Everything bloomtng sizes, labeled, prepaid. Large sizes 
one-half more. Joaquin Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, 
California, aainiateniens 
DOLLAR GLAD BARGAINS, blooming size. 125 mixed, 
35 choice labeled. Perennials, Dahlias, Iris. Price list. 
Harmon’s Flower Gardens, Hampton, Iowa. 


LATHAM RED RASPBERRY. Produces more fruit than 
all other kinds. In 1928 we made $1,000.00 from one 
acre. Large heavily-rooted No. 1 transplants 12 for $1.60, 
100 for $4.50 pestpaid. $40.00 thousand, freight. Great- 
est money maker of all small fruits. Disease free. Cata- 
log free. Brand Peony Farms, 12th Ave. So., Faribault, 
Minnesota. 


BLIGHT PROOF CHESTNUT Lh Write for book- 
let. Sunny Ridge Nursery, Round Hill, Va. 



























































SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL ranks. Shrubs and, 


Flowers at wholesale and retail, many new varieties, 
write for price lists. American Forestry Co., Pembine, 
Wisconsin. 

TRITOMA PFITZERI: Red Hot Poker, Large plants, 
Doz. $2.50 Post Paid; 100, $15.00 Express. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Penna. 


THINGS THAT THRIVE. Hardy Roses, Peonies, shrubs, 
etc. Tested varieties. Pleasing prices. Morningside 
Nursery, Sylvania, Pa. 

FOR SALE: Wild Azaleas, spice bushes; American peat. 
Price List sent on request. Benj..Ewart, Pulaski, N. Y. 
100 GLADIOLUS, 15 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, or 6 Cannas, 
$1.00. All three items $2.75 prepaid. Mrs. Nat Smythe, 
1027 Boynton, Glendale, Calif. 

GORGEOUS HARDY ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. Noth- 
ing more decorative, or so easily grown. Pampas or 
Plume, Bamboo, Arundo, Japanese, Fountain, Zebra, 
Blooming size plants, all six $1.00 prepaid. Weaver 
Nurseries, Wichita, Kans. 

PERENNIALS, ROCK PLANTS, NATIVES, IRIS. 
Choice varieties. Dozen plants, six varieties, for $1.00, 
introductory. Free Catalog. MAPLES’ GARDENS, 
Ozark, Missouri. 

HEUCHERA (CORAL BELL). Crimson and pink, flow- 
ers June to September, $3.00 per dozen. Ivar Ringdahl, 
Rome, 7 

PRIMROSE (POLYANTHUS). New asleted type. Pale 
Yellow, long stemmed strong plants, for $1.50, 12 for 
$2.50. Ivar Ringdahl, Rome, N. Y. 

R. H. JONES, PERU, INDIANA—Ask him about ORI- 
ENTAL POPPIES—IRIS—PEONIES—JAPANESE IRIS 
—PERENNIALS. Attractive prices. WRITE! 

GATHER YOUR OWN plows ‘er Use Excelsior 
Seed Cleaner, price $3.5 Write for circular—Thomas 
Hargesheimer, Packard putlding. “Philadelphia. Penna. 



































BULB SEEDS—Iare Varieties Agapanthus, Alstromeria, 
Cyclamen, Hyacinthus, Wild Gladiolus, Iris, Lilium 
cephorentyes. 50c pkt. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Camp- 
ve alif. 








Tigridias 

TIGRIDIA, or Mexican Day Lily, Pavonia (Scarlet and 
Yellow). A very beautiful, hardy and satisfactory garden 
jae LJ wee why ym shoo, to your friends. 
ne cen six twelve Sheffiel 3 
Farm, Burton, Wash. allviens 
TIGRIDIAS (Shell Lily) Mixed colors, $2.50 doz., seco 
size bulbs, 20 for $1.00; $4.50 100, — “all will ni 
bloom first season. Tigridia seeds, 50c : & = 
$2.00. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, ‘Gait, 


Water Lilies 


TROPICAL AND HARDY WATER LILIES, Day bloom- 
ne Ses er is bud and bloom. giving you im- 

ate oom atalogue, CL’ NC, 
NURSERIES, Lake Wales, on 
WATER LILIES. Rose — Chromatella and Marliac 
white, for $3.00. See March issue for rock plants. 
Postpaid. Stoner Gardens, So. Whitley, Ind. 


Wild Flowers 


ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS, shrubs, and vines, also 
other hardy perennials. Catalog sent on request. S. A. 
Camp, Ovando, Mont. 



































Miscellaneous 





THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. An old and rare plant pro- 
ducing white flowers =. spells all winter. Send for 
Legends about Plan $1.25 each. 5 for $6.00. 
Catalogue of Peocnies — | “Lilies. I. 8. Hendrickson, 
Box D, Jamesport, L. I, N. Y¥. 





BOOKS FOR EVERY GARDEN LOVER—Iatest informa- 
tion for the home owner in city and country. How to 
raise successfully all flowering plants indoors and out. 
Vegetables, Fruits, Poultry, Dairy, Soils, etc. Read these 
books; they will mean increased profits to you, Our 
illustrated catalog describing many modern books Free on 
Request. Founded 1836. ORANGE JUDD PURLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 21 East 26th St., New York City. 


UNUSUAL SEED COLLECTION. Easily grown kinds 
One packet each of Summer Hyacinth, Tigridia, Violet, 
Coral Lily, Blackberry Lily, Ixia, and Garden Amaryllis 
for $1.00. Rex Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 
NEW GIANT CRIMSON RHUBARB, WORLD'S Best. 
Never Seeds. Large rocts 6, $1.00. Mammoth Victoria, 
standard variety, whole roots, 30, $1.90. Washington 
Asparagus, 2-yr. 30, $1.00. Delivered. Weaver Nurseries, 
Wichita. Kansas. 
AMARYLLIS,. All varieties and sizes. Wet or dry 
— Send for list. Abby Ave. Greenhouses, Dayton, 
0. 
PLANTS—15 Carnation or 10 Petunias for 50 cents. 
Bargain list. F. Hoevenburg, Brainard Station, N. Y. 


ROCK PLANTS and Hardy Perennials, dwarf sedums, a 
specialty. Send for price list. H. Hills, Bristol, 


8 PERENNIAL PHLOX; 10 Sweet Williams: 20 German 
Iris; 10 Hollyhocks: 10 Barberry be 4 American 
Arbor Vitae, 15 inch: 4 Norway ruce, 15 inch; 4 
Dahlias, I. de Ver Werner, Pride ,, California, Grizzly, 
Cigarette. Any item, $1.00. Anv six for $5.00, post- 
paid. Myers Nursery, Arcadia, Wis. 


LOCAL be pope ae aide Daa As IN COMMUNITIES of 
10,000 and upwards to handle highest quality plant 
materials, y"- - Imported and Domestic Bulbs, Nar- 
cissus, Hardy Lilies, Waterlilies, Peonies. Iris, and Rock- 
plants. Possibilities $500.00 to $5.000.00: we will show 
vou how to make vour spare time profitable or to estab- 
lish yourself in a pleasing and paying all-season business. 
ae GARDEN SERVICE. PARADISE, PENNSYL- 


























Flower JYrowen, Calcium, NY. 201 





ACHILLEA OR BOLTONIA ROOTS, 3 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Send for price list and Chinese Lantern seed free. R. 8S. 
Hunt, Medfield, Mass. 





THE SOIL IN THE POTS IS YOUR _ INSURANCE. 
Pot grown Perennial and rock plants. The new Hardy 
Carnations (Not Pinks), Mixed colors, 15c, Red, 20c, Fox 
Gloves, 20c, Lupins, 20¢. Double Bachelor Buttons, Blue, 
Pink, Crimson, 15c, Double Hollyhocks, 15c. Ten best colors, 
Columbine, 15c. Hardy Phlox, 20c, Ten best varieties. 
Delphinium, 15c. Thymus, 25c, Three varieties. Red Hot 
Poker, 25¢. Bleeding Hearts, 25c. Sedums, 20c, 12 
varieties. The better Dahlias, Jane Cowl. Kathleen 
Norris, Jersey Beauty, Edna Ferber, Erle Williams, etc. 
Let us know your wants. All stock State inspected, and 
sure to please. Send for complete Descriptive Cata- 
logue. The Cuyahoga Valley Greenhouses and Nursery 
Co., Route 7, Akron, Ohio. ane 
AMARYLLIS—Equestro (Barbados Lily), 35. For- 
mosissima (Jacobean Lily), 25c, Johnsoni, 25c, Puniceum, 
35c. Vittati Hybrids, 50c. Amaryllis Hybrid seed, 50c 
per pkt. Catalog Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


FREE WATERLILY WITH EACH ORDER POSTPAID. 
Each group $1.00. 20 Dahlias; 100 Gladiolus; 10 Suc 
culents; aa. Gerbera; 5 Rhubarb; Beahm’s, Lamanda Park, 
Calif., Box . 


FREE yee AND SERVICE BOOK Worth $50.00, 
Sample 2 Lb. carton Brazillian Dynamite Pop Corn, 
65c, 25 Red Gold or 50 Mastadon Strawberry plants, 
$1.25, 15 Latham Raspberry plants, $1.50, 6 Diff. Red 
Phlox (new), $1.35, 8 new Lilies, $1.00, 50 Wonderful 
Glads all diff., $2.25. Hoevets Nursery. Fairfield, N br. 


DRY SHEET MOSS, rolled, 10 Ib. bag. $1.00. Lovely 
luxuriant live mosses in variety, 10 Ib box, $2.50. Iris 
Acres, Molalla, Ore. 


ASTER HARDY WONDER OF STAEFA “SWISS 
NOVELTY.’’ Ever Blooming, early July till late Novem- 
ber, sky blue flower, about 3 inches in diameter, growth 
3 ft. high, strong plants, 2% inch pot stock, will bloom 
promptly, @ $15.00 per 100. Cash please. Jacob 
Thomann & Sons, 838 N. Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ANY ONE COLLECTION $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Sedum— 
6 varieties; Rockery plants—10 var.; Carpeters—5 var.; 
Perennials—12 var.; Iris—20 var.; Natives of the Prairie 
—6 var. Mrs. H. P. Magers, 502 East Main Street, 
Sterling, Kans. 

ASTERS, PANSIES, PETUNIAS, PHLOX, Larkspur, 
Snapdragons, Calendulas, Peppers, Eggplant, Wonder- 
berry, Groundcherry 25c per dozen. Mankato Nursery, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

EARLIEST STRAWBERRY, ¢‘TOP 0’ THE MORNING.”’ 
New Washington (late) Mastodon; standard varieties, 
Rare Perennials; Wild Flowers; Gladiolus. The Wood- 
land Gardens, Keswick, lowa. 

SIX REGAL LILIES, six Tiger Lilies, 12 Lily of Valley, 
Two Water Lilies, four Lemon Lilies, five Boxwoods, six 
Heleniums, six Siberian Iris, or four Rock Garden Iris, 
50 cents. Any six items $2.50. Five packets Lily seed. 
20c. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 

HARDY PHLOX—VIOLAS — PERENNIALS, 15 — $1.00, 
each different. 1,000 bulblets, 400 varieties, $1.00. Half 
will bloom this year. Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN FINE GLADS. All 25c Irises, reduced 
to 10c. The Far North Gardens, Iron River, Wisc. 


















































Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
covering several years from 1923 down 
through to 1929. Twenty-four (24) all 
different, (no selection can be allowed,) 
postpaid $2.00. A big lot of good horti- 
cultural and nature reading-matter at a 
very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


Mapison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 





A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Special attention is called to this section 
this month, because of the fact that it con- 
tains offerings of interesting things to those 
who have gardens and are interested in horti 
culture. The offerings comprise a very large 
field, covering the orders of many different 
people; in fact, this section is a useful buyer’s 
directory of garden materials and every month 
in the year it has some real bargains. 


HEAVY NEWSSTAND DISTRIBUTION 


A very large distribution of THe FLOWER 
Grower is being made through the news- 
stands, and newsstand sales have increased 
rather remarkably in the few years during 
which this magazine has been on sale. How- 
ever, not all newsstands carry THe FLOWER 
Grower, but all newsstands should. Readers 
ean do an important and valuable service for 
this magazine and incidentally to their own 
pane IR ee nee by asking their favorite news- 
stand to put THE FLOWER GROWER on sale, call- 
ing attention to its valuable contents. Your 
newsdealer can order a few copies from his 
wholesale news distributor. Unsold copies are 
fully returnable. 


HAVE YOU SECURED THE INDEX? 

Indexes for 1930 are in great demand and 
they are still being shipped. Can furnish 
index for any year, even back to the prede- 
cessor of this magazine, THz MoprErRN GLAD- 
10LUS GROWER, which was first printed in 
1914. Ten cents in stamps will bring you the 
index for any year. 

Mapison Cooper 
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(Continued from page 199) 
the temperature will go as low as twenty- 
five to thirty degrees below zero, here with 
us, and my Peonies do not heave from 
frost nor do they receive any damage of 
any kind due to lack of covering. 


Grover Drowns, (Mo.) 


CARE OF CROCUS, TULIP, AND 
BULBS 


Answering Pauline Murphy, (W. Va.): 

Best left undisturbed for three or four 
years, if shallow rooted plants are used 
over them, after the foliage turns yellow, 
or when foliage has turned yellow or starts 
to do so, the bulbs may be dug, dried off, 
(out of the sun) and stored away in clean 
dry sand in a cool dry cellar until next 
planting in the Fall. 

Those left in the ground for several 
years, should be harvested after that 
period, as the foliage turns yellow; divided 
into natural divisions by breaking off the 
offsets after drying out, out of the sun, 
and should be stored as those dug after 
each blooming season. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


NARCISSUS 


BUGS ON DAHLIAS 


Mrs. J. W. Oster can rid her Dahlias, as 
well as Asters and other plants, of beetles 
by dusting them with a preparation con- 
sisting of equal parts of sodium fluosilicate 
and hydrated lime. The bugs will stop 
their depredations almost immediately, but 
do not die for about twenty-four hours. 


W. J. PETTrEE, (Mich.) 


MOVING BLACK WALNUT TREE 

Was looking over your _ interesting 
November issue and noticed the inquiry 
“how to move a Black Walnut that has 
never had its tap root cut and about 15 
years old.” 

An experienced big-tree mover could 
move it immediately. However for one to 
do it with their own skill I suggest the 
following: Dig down on one side of the 
tree about 12 to 18 inches away from it, 
and two to two one-half feet deep. Cut 
off clean all the roots and go under it 
enough to cut the tap root. Fill in the 
trench with rich dirt and well-rotted cow 
manure or bone meal. 

Let tree grow for a season and then dig 
with a ball. Size of ball depends on size 
of tree of course. I presume the tree is at 
least six inches. Then make a five-foot 
ball. If more, make it a foot for each inch 
of caliper of the tree. Go below the last 
year tap root cutting, and if you fear you 
cannot get it balled and burlaped to hold, 
let it freeze over one cold snap. Then drag 
it out of the hole on a platform or sled. 

Under no circumstances would I move a 
tree of that size bare-rooted, although some 
say it can be done. 


JOHN W. HERSHEY, (Pa.) 





NAME OF BUTTERFLY LILY 

The controversy about the proper name 
of Butterfly Lily asked by Mary R. Porter 
(Mo.) brings up that ever-vexing problem 
of common versus scientific names. 

In my letter published in November, I 
offered the name of one I had seen in Cali- 
fornia as a possible claimant to the term. 
Calochortus venustus is called Butterfly 
Lily, because of the color markings on the 
white petals that resemble a_ butterfly. 
But I agree with B. R. Bales (O.) and 
H. B. Moreland (N. Y.) that it may be 
Hedychium coronarium,—the Ginger Lily 
(or Butterfly Lily) a member of the Ginger 
Family. Without seeing the specimen or 
having any description, only the name, it 
is hard to identify. 

Common names vary with every locality, 
and we sometimes find a single tree like 


Flower Jyrower, Calcium, NY. 





PANSIES and VIOLAS 


Pansies, Giant, Steele’s ———-. Finest sens. Most 
beautiful and hardiest grown. 100 choice plants 
"2 000 for $22. 00. id. 


ia bud . ——. $2. 30. 
VIOLA: Purple (Perennial), 25 choice plants, 
33. 00. 100 for SS: ‘00. Prepaid. 
VIOLA: Suttons Apricot. A wonderful shade of Apricot. 
Price same as Jersey Gem. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
SWABY GREENHOUSES, St. Charles, Ill. 
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The Glad Guide 


Tate Witlo beciict fe sm cat to side the, Sewer 


lover to a appreciation the Gladielus. It con- 
— 68 Se, See ee eee ee 
an attempt be only those varieties of proved 
merit for heme garden. FREE, 
THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 








EVERGREENS 


Rhododendron Max, and Mountain Laurel, 
stock, 2 to 3 ft., 25 


for $4.25—per 100, 
$16.00. Seedlings of all the , &n. stock, 6 to 12 
me 50 for $3.50—per 100, $7.00. Write for carlot 
prices, 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARMS, Doeville, Tenn. 








EVERGREEN TREES 
for ROCK GARDENS 


20 trees for $2.50 prepaid. Seven varieties—3 to 5 
years old. 


(Only one order to a customer at this special price.) 


POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 








Surprise Glad. Mixture 


More than 30 varieties in this mixture. 100 bulbs, 

all + in. and over (not small ones), for $3.00 post- 

paid 

.: bulb Joerg’s White free with every order; also price 
st. 


George J. Joerg, Inc. 


Box 25 New Hyde Park, L. L., 


N. Y. 











MARK AND IDENTIFY 
YOUR CHOICE FLOWERS, 

shrubs, trees, and plants with NEW 
IDEA PLANT LABELS. Weather- 
proof waterproof, renewable. Always 
visible and permanent. The only real 
advancement ever made in plant 
labels. 

Send for sample and prices. 

GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. 19, Canton, Ohio 








DELPHINIUMS 


Field-grown healthy,‘l-year 


Pudor’s Prize-winner, $1.25 per 10, $10.00 per 100. 
Wrexham  Hollyhocks, Blackmore & ngdon’s. 
Glory of Puget Sound, Vanderbilt Hybrids. 
Above, except where noted, 60c per 10, $5.00 per 100, 
$40.00 per 1,000. Summer Cloud, $1.00 per 10. 
The following prize-winners, picked cream from far 
and near, $2.50 per 10, $20.00 per 100: 
Pudor’s Dream, Queen Mauve, 
Pudor’s New Pedigreed, Cambria, 
Ideal, Jenny Jones. 
Please remember our seeds were purchased best 
obtainable, regardless of price. 
All guaranteed to bloom this year. 


THEODORE J. BIGELOW 
Camden Station, R. 5, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Here’s Tobersun 


(illustrated) 
Its form the most beautiful of all pure 
yellows; its tall strong spike the best 
for Ex. and Com. use. No other like 
it. Great prize winner. Read March 
adv. for Test Offer. Try this Garden 
woes :—Made up of various blooming 
siz of early, midseason and late 
pamed Gladiolus in value from 10c to 
$1.00 each. Up to date selections in 
fine variety of color, not labeled. 50 
bulbs value $3.40, Garden Special Price 
—the lot for $1.25 prepaid. 
AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street, 
Ravenna, Ohio 

















GLADIOLI at Less Than Wholesale 
Price. Our Greatest Offer in 30 Years. 


2,500,000 Show Garden Tested bulbs in over 350 choice 
roaeene in a closing out sale—Not a trashy one in the lot. 
Offer 


No. 1— 100 Gladioli all fine bloomers.............. $1.00 
No. 2— 150 Every bulb a bloomer temaier) oakedawd $1.00 
No. 3— 200 Most every one will bloom............. $1.60 
No. 4— 250 More than half bloomers.............. $1.00 
No. 5—_300 Many of these bloom...............e0- 1.00 


oom 
No. 6—1500 Some bloom Ist yr., all 2nd yr Re 
No. 7—2500 All the Glads in the 6 aun tee vndees $5.00 

You never saw this offer a pr big garden of 
Gladioli—The world’s best regardless of 

Grow Flowers for Profit as well as i Health and 
Pleasure. 

Ask for our Money-making Show Garden Proposition— 
It tells you how. 

NATIONAL SHOW GARDENS 


Lovers Lane Spencer, tnd., U. S. A. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 


Perennials, Gladioli; Garden Arches, Seats, Bird 
Houses, etc. Best varieties. Moderate prices. Send 
for lists. 


AMHERST NURSERIES, R. F. D., Amherst, Mass. 

















a wth blic at such low 
stoen. Request catalogue 86. 
ja Aquatic Growers, 
Calitarnig oe ~ Bids. 
Hollywood, Calif. 





14 IRISES FOR $1.00 


All different, labeled and prepaid, including Am- 
bassadeur, the world’s leading Iris, Dream and the 
true Princess Beatrice. Other collections and 400 
varieties, Iris listed in our new 1931 catalog. Sent 
free on request. 


THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS, 
Oswego, Kansas. 








SURPLUS GLADS 


10 EACH, blooming size, 1” up from List, no seed- 
lings—white, yellow, red, violet, pink, rose, purple, 
orange, cream, salmon. If separately labeled would 
cost from $5-$10. 

100 Bulbs for only $2.50 postpaid. 


ALLEN GARDENS 
40 Gardner Ave. West Warwick, R. I. 








GLADIOLUS 


Large bulbs—Per doz. Prepaid—-Capt. Boynton, 35c 
—Dr. F. E. Bennett, 40c—Entendard, 60c—Eugene 
Lefebre, 60c—Geraldine Farrar, $1.00—Jacobs Von 
Beijeren, 35c. Plump half size bulbs—half price. 
Minimum order $1.00. 


THE LANGLOIS FLORAL GARDEN 
3504 E. 7th St., Vancouver, Wash. 














1 New Moerheimi Blue Spruce 1.25 


Very rare. Bluest and finest. of all Blue Spruces. Perfect 

form. A grafted plants, 6-10 in. 5 year old roots, 
‘or $2.25—5 for $5.00 and 100 for id 

i New ft — bloodieaved Maple, 8-12 inches..... J 

1 Hardy Japanese Magnolia Soulangeana. Grafted 

2 New Japanese bloodieaved Barberry, 6-12 inches. .$1.25 

2 New pone ——— pink, 10-18 inches. .$1. . 

3 New Hardy (Butterfly Bush) B. alternifelia, lilac, . 

3 New Korean Chrysanthemum. Splendid Noveity..... 

3 re a Zalil. Rare $1.25. {! Blood- 


 ) "eee ee errr ete $1.26 
All above (9 coll.) 17 New and Rare Plants. Post- 
RS SER i as ane errr re 2.2 


12” Hardy Rock Garden Plants. Finest varieties. . 
10 Hardy field grown Shrubs {-2 feet. Best kinds. ..$1.25 
10 Hardy Roses, 2 yr. field grown. Finest varieties. .$5.00 
Also ay - —s Evergreens, Trees, Vines and Hedges. 
5e for postage for each collection. 
THOMSEN. NURSERY CO. (Catalog Free) Mansfield, Pa. 














Landscape Your Property with Broad 
Leaf Flowering Evergreens, Rhododen- 
drons and Mountain Laurel. 


Write for price list 


The Tennessee Evergreen Co. 


Doeville, Tenn. 
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the Box Elder (Acer negundo) with more 
than a dozen common names in various 
localities. Use a name not recognized in 
a particular locality and the natives will 
be sure to tell you that it is something 
else. The botanical or scientific name 
never varies. 

The vagaries of common names furnish 
perhaps a fourth of the questions that are 
addressed to the FLOWER Grower. For 
example; lLysimachia nummularia, the 
Creeping Loosestrife, is variously called: 
Creeping Jenny, Down-hill-of-life, Herb 
Two-pence, Two-penny-Grass, Meadow-run- 
agates, String-of-Sovereigns, Wandering 
Jenny, Wandering-Sailor, ete. 

It amounts to this——no common name 
can be called incorrect. 


Huron H. Smira, ( Wis.) 


STORING DAHLIA TUBERS 

I have noticed several requests in the 
FLOowER Grower. for information on stor- 
ing Dahlia tubers. 

Replying to Roy L. Henry and others: 

Try burying some tubers outdoors. Se- 
lect a slightly sloping situation. Cover 
ground three or four inches deep with 
straw or similar material. On this place 
the clumps of tubers, best with stem ends 
down, making the pile in the shape of a 
cone or it may be oblong. Then cover with 
about four or five inches of straw. Now 
cover with twelve or fifteen inches of soil. 
Make the soil covering thick enough so 
freezing temperature will not get through 
to the tubers. Finally cover the mound 
with boards wigwam style to shed off all 
rain. Scrap lumber will do. 

I remove the tubers from the mound by 
the middle of April and move to the cellar. 
If they later show signs of dehydration 
cover with damp burlap or similar cover- 
ing until dividing is done, or until planted 
out. - 
This method may require a little extra 
labor but is far more satisfactory than los- 
ing valuable stock. 


Roy De Witt (Ohio). 


Ep1tTor’s Notp:—While the above method of 
storing roots of various kinds has been used 
for many years. successfully, it should be 
pointed out that there are two dangers in this 
method. The first is from actual freezing 
when there is no snow on the ground in Win- 
ter, during Winters of excessive frost. The 
second danger of damage is from a too mild 
Winter which may result in the roots sprout- 
ing or even rotting. In short, the method is 
not sure of success under all conditions, but 
might do well during most Winters. This note 
is offered as a caution. 


CREEPING CHARLIE AGAIN 


The upshot of the whole discussion 
seems to be that “there ain’t no sich 
animal.” In other words, there seems to 
be no plant anywhere whose recognized 
name is Creeping Charlie. I refer to com- 
mon English names—for there are such. 
The recognized common name of Lysi- 
machia nummularia (Gray) is “Money- 
wort” probably on account of its yellow 
flowers. 

The recognized name (or one) of Glec- 
homa cristata is Ground Ivy or Gill. If 
any manual recognizes the name Creeping 
Charlie, for anything, I have not been 
able to find it. 

Gero. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 


NARCISSUS FAILS TO BLOOM 


Hazel Ziegler, May issue: 

Narcissi, using this term in its popular 
designation to mean the white-flowered 
kinds, are somewhat more difficult to furce 
satisfactorily than the Daffodils, or yellow- 
flowered kinds. The best-known Narcissus, 
the Poet’s or Pheasant’s Eye (Narcissus 
poeticus), is sometimes difficult to flower 
satisfactorily out-of-doors, the buds turn- 
ing brown and drying up, as described 





Wire Peony Support 


Prevents Blooms bending and 
- 3 becoming _ soiled. Better than 

—Sas_sOd|:sé#stakeg and strings. 

Send $1.25 for five and see 
how easy they are to place on 
the Peony. 

An adjustable wire hoop circles 





Peony and is held by three wire 
legs locked in the hoop. 

25c each delivered free in lots 
of five or more. Special hundred 
price. 

Leaflet sent. 
BERT CREASY, Box 624, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














HILLCREST 
- SUPER DAHLIAS 


Field grown tubers. Prepaid. 


Coll. 1. Kathleen Norris, Jane Cowl, Fort 

Monmouth, Calli-Curci, any 3, no two alike, 

$5.00, or 4 for $6.00. 

Coll. 2. Elkridge, Flaming Meteor, Robert 

Scott, Pride of Stratford, Marmion, Marga- 

ret Woodrow Wilson. Any 4 $2.00. 

Coll. 3. Bob Pleuse, Jersey Beacon, Tren 

$750." Calizona, Chas. Stratton, any 4 
.50. 

Send for our rated price list of tubers, 

plants and rooted cuttings. 


HILLCREST ROSERIES, 


Progress, Pa. 
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Grand New Rose 7-2 = 
TALISMAN 


Regular Price, $1.50 

Awarded more gold medals than an) J 
other American Rose. Beautiful, long 
pointed buds, opening into marvelous 
double flowers—shadings of gold, apricot, 
pink and old rose. Strong 2-year fleld-grown 
plants. Sure to live and thrive Talisman 
given FREE with every purchase of 


4 SPLENDID ROSES, $1.95. ” 

These four Roses sell regularly for $1, each. 
Our price, including Talisman Free, $1.95. Briar. 
cliff—Rose-pink; Double White Killarney—Fine 
White; Souv. de Claudius Pernet—Yellow;: Tem- 
plar—Deep Red. 

All strong 2- or 3-year-old plants, postpaid, 
insured delivery at your planting time Order 
immediately as supply of Talisman is limited. 
Money will returned if supply is exhausted. 
Honorable treatment guaranteed. Write for free 
Booklet—catalogue. 


Reynolds’ Farms, R.F.D. No. 60, S. Norwalk, Conn. 








Collins ‘‘Faultless Five’’ for 1931 


Sturdy 2-YR.-OLD FIELD-GROWN bushes of finest 
fragrant varieties. YOUR CHOICE of either of 
2 groups below—GUARANTEED to grow and bloom. 


00 Mrs. Charles Bell—Salmon pink. 
Red Radiance—Cerise. 
~~ Luxembourg—Yellow. 
Radiance—Carmine pa 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria— White 


offer B Shell Pink Radiance—Silvery, 


American Legion—Glowing red. 
ey eee. 

36 jum: russ an Teplitz—Scarlet. 

Ms me Coltumbia—Mammoth rose pink. 


Supply of these 2 yr.- 
sorenee Sh cc ACT NOW oid. FIELD-GROWN 
oF ae bushes is limited. m either group, 

+ a Bi you can pick long-stemmed fragrant 
Ne he ae all roses this summer and fall and for 
colors and years to come. 
types — in- Hither group, A or B, costs only $1.95 
cludes rare or- delivered as soon 
chid and pas- *% planting sea- 
tel shades 36 S28 bl West 
for $1 post- %! , Miss 
paid sippl River, 
SHEVWAIE tw 
86 additional With both 
big bulbs large- sroups, 10 
flowering glads roses nam- 
with each or- ed, for 


der glads and $3.90 Post- 
roses totaling Daid we 


$2.95. ve 
FREE a two-year-old 
bush of this fin- 
est all yellow rose—Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet. With all 
orders we send COLLINS’ 
PLANTING GUIDE for 1931, 
full of money-saving coffers on 
roses, shrubs, perennials, 
hedge plants, etc. 
COLLINS NURSERIES, Ine. 
Founded 1860 
Box 455, Moorestown, N. J. 
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Don’t let your 
garden keep you 


on your knees 


Grubbing . . . hoeing . . . sweating. 
Don’t let drudgery of weeding break your 
back, Do your summer’s gardening .. . in 





one operation ... this easy, modern way. 
Bring up your garden under Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper... the miraculous paper that 
banishes weeds ... holds the moisture in 
your soil... stimulates plant growth... 
brings in bigger, better fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, days and weeks ahead of their 
place on the calendar. 

Truck farmers, florists, nurserymen are 
using Gator-Hide Mulch Paper literally by 
the mile. Government authorities, state 
agricultural stations and scientists use and 
recommend mulch paper. 

Now Gator-Hide Mulch paper comes to 
you...ina handy garden package for $1. 
And when you plant through Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper you do the whole summer's 
job right at the start. You lay it...and 
it’s easy to lay... punch holes through it 
..+ put in your seed or ae your 
seedlings ... wash your hands... and 
watch your garden grow . .. labor free. 

That’s modern gardening. Try it... 
this season ...in your own backyard. Cut 
out the drudgery of weeding ... get 
bigger, better, earlier fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables. Send the coupon today. Spring 
is here! 


Truck farmers, florists, nurserymen. 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper gives you bigger, 
better, earlier crops that bring top-notch 
market prices ... reduces labor costs. For 
your use, we suggest the standard rolls. 
Your dealer has them. Ask him about the 
new machines for laying Gator-Hide. 


Join the 
GATOR-HIDE GARDEN CLUB 


for $1 oo 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. BR * 220 East 42nd Street, New York 


Here’s my dollar. Send me a garden package of 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, with instructions for using. 


Name_ 








Street - —_—_ 


County . State__ vanditiy 


Licensed for use East of Colorado and Saskatchewan 
under patents of Charles F. Eckart. Orders can be 
accepted only from this territory. 
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as happening with the inquirer’s flowers 
indoors. This “blasting” of the buds is of 
frequent occurrence in the double-flowered 
variety, and is stated to be caused by cold 
winds, etc. 

I have a clump of the double-flowered 
kind that has matured only two or three 
blooms since its removal to a different 
situation several yefrs ago. If Miss 
Ziegler is trying to force Poet’s Narcissus 
it might be well to discard these in favor 
of some yellow-flowered varieties, such as 
Sir Watkin, Golden Spur, Emperor, Glory 
of Sassenheim, etc. If she is forcing yel- 
low-flowered kinds and they do not bloom, 
the bulbs will be of no value for forcing 
the following year. (They may be planted 
out and may bloom in two or three years.) 
New bulbs should be purchased for the 
next year’s forcing, in all cases. 

Pp. E. Keepine, (N. S.) 


TREE-OF-HEAVEN 


Answering Mrs. E. B., (Kans.) : 

Ailanthus, (Ay-lan-thus) an Amboyna 
word meaning “Tree-of-the-Gods” or “Tree- 
of-Heaven”; a genus of trees belonging to 
the natural order Simaroubaceae. 

The best known species, A. glandulosa, 
Chinese Sumach or Tree-of-Heaven, is a 
handsome, quick-growing tree with spread- 
ing branches and large compound leaves, 
resembling those of the Ash, and bearing 
numerous pairs of long-pointed leaflets. 
The small, greenish flowers are borne on 
branched panicles; and the male ones are 
characterized by having a disgusting odor. 
The fruits are free, in clusters, and each 
is drawn out into a long wind with the 
seed in the middle. 

Native of China and Japan. Other 
species of Ailanthus are: A. imberbiflora 
and A. punctata, importan* Australian 
timber trees; and A. excelsa, common in 
India. 


H. E. PALMER, (II1.) 


LILY-FLOWERED TULIPS 


Mr. Thos. E. Graham wants to know the 
names of lily-flowered Tulips like Picotee 
and Sirene. Sirene is a lily-flowered Tulip, 
but Picotee is a Cottage variety. The 
only other lily-flowered sorts I know are 
Adonis and Artemis. These sell for about 
a dollar a dozen. 

W. J. Perrer, (Mich.) 
MILDEW ON HARDY DELPHINIUMS 

Answering Emma B. Durston, (IIl.) 
January, 1931 FLOWER GROWER: 

Spray with bordeaux mixture, or dust 
with flowers of sulphur, ‘which is also 
good. Add a little lime to the plants; 
they like it. 

Gro. SELTSAM, (Conn.) 
INFORMATION ON HARDY LILIES 

The information on growing hardy Lilies, 
requested by your Texas subscriber, would 
fill many sheets of note paper. The best 
advice would be to refer the subscriber 
to one of the authoritative works on 
Lilies, ‘such as Helen Morgentau Fox’s 
interesting book “Garden Cinderellas.” 

In general, Lilies require good drainage 
above all things. The soil should be a 
good garden soil composed of part leaf 
mold. Some interesting experiments have 
been made growing Hardy Lilies in raised 
beds made up of a layer of sand for a 
base, to provide the drainage, and plant- 
ing the bulbs in a mixture of loam and 
other materials.. 

Most Catalogues tell which of the Lilies 
are stem-rooters and which base rooters. 
Bailey and all the authorities I have seen 
say that L. Tigrinum (the common Tiger 
Lily), is a stem-rooter. The base-rooters 
are sometimes disappointing in that they 
do not always blossom the first year 
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Weeks’ 1931 Glad List 


If you have not received a copy of my new 1931 
gladiolus list, drop me a postal at once, It con- 
tains about 200 of the new and best of the standard 
varieties at money saving prices on quality stock. 

SEE MY GLADIOLUS AD ON BACK COVER 
PAGE OF FEBRUARY FLOWER GROWER. 


L. E. WEEKS, Route 8, Box 54, Salem, Ore. 


the Finest DAHLIAS 


Send for our catalog 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 








NEW ADDRESS 


Favorable Fall and Winter weather have helped in 
moving a fine lot of unusually strong healthy Peony 
and Iris roots to our new location. Again we will 
list the best of the old reliable standard sorts and 
only the best of the new. Our list of newer Sass 
Irises is fairly complete. Again our motto will be: 
“Good plants at modest prices,’’ 

HILL PEONY AND IRIS FARM 

Lafontaine, Kansas. 
Get your name on our mailing list. 














TREE PEONIES 


Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
450. Write for list. 


FRENCH LILACS 


Eighty distinct varieties 
now available from our col- 
lection of 180 French Hybrids. List on 
application. 


Farr Nursery Co.,Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 











Walsh Garden Tractor 


and POWER MOWER 
For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, 
u! tes 
Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows 


aaa Lawns and Hay 
SY}. Single and Twin Engine—Belt Jobs 


eb) alk and 

: SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 

» New Improved Models—Catalog Free 
WALSH TRACTOR CO. 


3325 Talmage Ave, S. E. . Minneapolis, Minn. 














SAWYER WATER GARDENS 


HARDY WATER LILIES 
Write for catalog. 


Our special offer—The Ohio Collection for $3.00. 
Including these three: Sioux, a free blooming salmon 
water lily; Chromatella, a prolific yellow; and W. B. 
Shaw, a fragrant pink. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Akron, Ohio, Ellet Post Office 





110 GLAD BULBS $1.00 
A special choice Mixture, all one inch up 
in diameter. PREPAID in U. 8S. 
Our big catalog and Hand Bulb Grader 
free. if you will send your name and address. 


LEGRON FLORAL CO., 
124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 

















SPRING SALE 
Send for List 
200 finest varieties 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2043 East Couch St., 
Portland, Oregon 













ynamentals 
fruit. Trees 


REGULAR 
$1.00 Monthly Roses 


os 
Introductory Price th 
0 “Flower Grower,’’ only 39¢ 
10 for $3.50. Leading 
Rose Varieties. each 
REDS—Etoile de France, Gruss an Teplitz: 


Gen. McArthur; Radiance. PINKS—Killarney: 

Los Angeles; Willowmere; Mme. Butterfly: Mss. 

H, Bowles. YELLOWS—Ophelia; Juliet; Luxem- 

burg; Mme. A. Dreux; Miss L’Armour; Mme. Ra- 

ae. weite’ tes A. omni F. K. Druschki. Book 
of valuable Bargain e i 

Sol te. ) rs given with each order. 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES, Box F, Geneva, N. Y. 





























WO nismsdd! 


'o get 100,000 customers this season we 
are making this wonderful offer. Send 


e will deliver to you, prepaid, 5 

r oses, one each of 
let, Pink, White and Yellow. 
i give date you want plants 
Book of valuable information for 
planters given with each order. 


S SEED & PLANT CO., 329 Rese Dept., Galesburg, Mich 

















French Hybrid Delphinium 


Strong, healthy clumps of blooming age grown from 

French Imported Seeds. The loveliest colors including 

pure white. Write for circular of description 
STONE HEDGE GARDENS 


Box 547, Kenosha, Wis. 
Nora E. Manegold, Prop. 








Our 1931 Garden Book 


now ready 
Many Items of Interest 
Send For It Today 


JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 646, Louisville, Ky. 








ROCK GARDENS 


Over 500 varieties of field grown plants, bulbs and 
shrubs from the mountains of the world, described 
in our catalogue. 

Largest collection of native west coast nursery grown 
plants ever offered for sale. 

Send for this catalogue that instructs you about 
building a rock garden, 


OREGON GARDENS, Route 1, Portland, Ore. 





10 EVERGREENS for $4 -10 


ORDER NOW 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
4 American Spruce, 
4 Norway Spruce, 
2 Chinese Arborvitae. 


Three to five- 
year-old trees. 
12 to 15 







inches 
high 
BARGAIN 
PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


eter Se . * eee “Sy 
te. hed ; 


 Field-Grown Stock, 250 Acres 





i7e each—EVERGREENS—I7c each 

Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
American Spruce Juniper Communis 
Chinese Arborvitae Sitka Spruce (Blue) 
American Arborvitae Hemlock 
Mugho Pines Japanese Red Pine 

Trees are 6-8 yrs old; 15 to 20 in. high. 
ORDER MUST AMOUNT TO $1.70 OR MORE 

The “GOD TREE of the HIMALAYAS” 








Silver Tint CEORUS A beautiful 
Foliage Blue DEODORA evergreen tree 
2 yrs. old, i5c ea.; 3 yrs. old, 30c ea.; 5 yrs. 
old, 55¢ ea. ORDER MUST AMOUNT TO $1.10 
OR MORE. 





Biota Chinese Arborvitae (seedlings), $5.00 100, 
$45.00 per 1000. s wai 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, 2 years old—Ii0c 
each; 5 years old—30c each; 6-7 years old— 
55¢ each, and 8-9 years old, 3 times trans- 
planted, extra bushy and nicely shaped—$1.10 
cock. ORDER MUST AMOUNT TO $1.10 OR 








RHODODENDRONS (large flowering) 
and red, 1 to 1% feet, 3 FOR $1.10. 


PERENNIAL AND ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
EE OU cca ccacaretendtee0eess eee 10c each 
Send for FREE bargain price list. 


MAGNOLIA TREES—2 trees $i. 

HARDY AZALEA (Nudiflora)—A handsome, early, 
eee. deep pink species. Blooming sift 
IN ak od ne Beak edit abctudh'@ et bis ts sh ibaa enced 1.10 


Novelty Snapdragon Plants, Asters, Zinnias. 
Calendulas, Straw-Flowers and Stocks, 
PLANTS FOR $1.10. 


Pink, purple 


























SPOOR eee ee eee eeeeeeeee 


THE FISCHER NURSERIES 
Evergreen Dept. 68 EASTON, PA. 
Add 25c for Packing and Postage 
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planted. This is particularly true if they 
have been out of the ground for a long 
time, as the roots are dried out, if they 
have been left on. The stem-rooters make 
their own roots as they grow—from the 
stem—and thus get the necessary nourish- 
ment without depending on base roots. 


Louis E. Tarr, (N. Y.) 


TROUBLE WITH GOLDFISH 


Answering Iona S. Sharp, trouble with 
her Fish: 

Although we live in Pennsylvania and 
her fish are in California, and conditions 
there may be different, I will offer such 
suggestions as I can. 

Fish have a common disease known as 
“White Fungus.” This disease comes from 
sudden changes in temperature, over-feed- 
ing, and contact with other Fish that have 
the ailment. It may also be caused by 
bruises, as by handling the Fish with dry 
hands. Fish may get the disease through 
any of the above causes. 

I have cut the disease from parts of the 
tail and fins and applied common vaseline; 
but the safest way for the average amateur 
is a salt bath; 1% to 2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
to the gallon of water. Use a large aqua- 
rium with a large exposed air surface, no 
matter how shallow, and the mixture 
should be changed every two days and the 
treatment carried out over the period of a 
week or so. During the treatment do not 
feed, and the Fish should be kept out of 
the sun. Do not use perfumed salt or table 
salt, but only the evaporated sea salt for 
making this bath. 

I have a tank of Fish consisting of com- 
mon Goldfish, Comets, Sunfish and Min- 
nows. Many are taken from the Delaware 
River marsh, and purchased in the 5-and-10 
cent stores. Fish caught with a hook 
without a barb, in a few days tame down. 
I very seldom lose any. People come for 
miles to see them. They are in a fifty-gal- 
lon tank in a rockery, and outdoors all the 
year around. They are fed on clams, 
insects, worms and mussels, as well as some 
lettuce. They thrive best in green or 
muddy water. The Delaware river water 
is not very clear in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

In this section we generally stop feed- 
ing Fish in October and start feeding again 
in May. 

Rospert E. BuETTNer, ( Penna.) 


BLACK WALNUT 


Answering J. Rogers Boyd, (Penna.) : 
The Black Walnut can be expected to 
begin dropping its leaves in late August, 
about the time the fruits begin to mature, 
just as some fruit trees, such as peach and 
plum, begin to drop their leaves when the 
fruit is ripening. This is about the first 
of our native trees to lose its leaves in the 
Fall and one of the last to open in the 
Spring; its only drawback. 
Epna A. Stewart (Kans.) 





IRIS IN SHADE 


Mrs. W. J. Powell writes that she was 
successful growing Iris in the shade of 
an Elm. Well, maybe so! But there are 
all kinds of shade; and Iris (so experts 
have written) simply don’t like shade. 
Certainly, I have a lot of Iris that don’t 
bloom although they get full sun for at 
least an hour a day, and are never in full 
shade. I put them there because I had no 
other place available when I received them. 
It is my intention to move them to the 
south front of the house. I would not con- 
sider a plant as being in the shade simply 
because it is under a tree. Plants could 
grow against the base of a Redwood and be 
in the glaring sun all day; but in a grove 
of Redwoods the shade can be intense. One 
of the greatest Iris producers in the coun- 
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EVERGREEN Flowering Shrubs 

Fine Specimens 
Rhododendron, Mountain Laurel, Hemlock and Fancy 
an 12 to 24 ins. 25—$3; $10 per 100. 2 to 4 ft. 


WATER LILIES 
All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
plete water gardens. 

& Gold Fish 
Rare species; collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 
Catalog in Colors 
describing aquariums and supplies 
Beldts Ag vid | -s fish fanciers and water gardens, 


BELDT’S ‘AQUARIUM Crozet av. St. Louis, MO. 










FREE BOOK] 
WATER GARDENS | 


GOLD FISH 
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$6 for 25; Dogwood, Maple and Azaleas, 2 


to 4 ft. 10—$3; $6 f 


‘or 25. 
Cash please. Write for our wholesale List. 


Forest Evergreen Co., 
Box 29 Doeville, Tennessee 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


100, CHOICE. MIXED BULBS $1. 00 
Postpaid anywhere in U. § 
ion made up of full blooming size bulbs 
standard varieties in assorted colors. One 
bulb of Blue Bird extra if you mention this ad- 
ment. Price list of named varieties free. 
Delivery Fall 1930 and Spring 1931 


W. F. Shearer, Angola, Indiana 










carn fobea 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by ——~%4 Big fees. Pleas- 
ant, healthful work. Experts earn $50 
to $200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
22A Plymouth Bidg 


Des Moines, la. | 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 


Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Fall and Spring List now ready. Prices reduced 


and am selling out. Am compelled to quit grow- 
ing, as I cannot work. Write for list. 


M. F. WRIGHT 


























Kithe Hses 


1200 ees 


From the smallest to the tallest—Early, midseason 
and late—IRIS for every purpose. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


ELM HILL GLADIOLUS 


Full size—Plump—Clean—Full of Pep. The 
4 that grow — winning bloom. List 
ust out. 


Ask for it. 
ELM HILL FARM 


R. O. Bellard, Succeeding A. H. Austin Co. 
Ww oO. 


AYLAND, 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus” 











ALEXANDER GARDEN RAISERS 


The Handiest, Most Efficient and 
Lightest Draft Garden Tools 


Write for LEAFLET showing the 
— ee potemnesy 
preparin “45 BED, 
DREN CHING UT, COVER: 
ING SEED, and CULTI- 
be wy 3 ‘all kinds of 
GARDEN CROPS as 
done with these 
TOOLS. 

















OPERA’ 

after TEN DAYS’ use 
they fail to wamaee. 
buyer may return 
seller and get MONEY Y 
back. The Double 
Edged Blade Does the 
Business, 


Are You Acquainted With 
These Fine Alpmes? 


Aquilegia ‘Edelweiss’, Campanula laurii, 
Dryas octopetala, Poppy El Monte, Viola 
Apricot. 

These with many other alpine, peren- 
nial and annual seeds are described in 
— poe complete 1931 catalogue. Write 
or it 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








GLADIOLUS 


E. I. FARRINGTON 





Alexander Manufacturing Co., 





AMES, IOWA, U. S. A. 


Inc. 








A very beautiful new yellow destined to be- 
come one of the most popular varieties of 
all time. Color a very rich self-soft yellow, 
florets of fair size. Six open perfectly 
placed on 4 foot spike. A true commercial, 
vastly superior to any yellow gladiolus. 


Grow GLADS 


The most popular flower for the garden and 
easiest to raise, 

Make your garden the envy of your friends with 
Gove’s Sturdy Vermont glads. Best of garden 
cut flowers—very easy to grow. Our special “‘get 
acquainted” offers will make you an enthusiastic 
“glad fan.” Bulbs guaranteed to bloom first 
year. 


LARGE STURDY 
( 0) VERMONT 
BULBS 


This collection includes at least 40 fine varieties, 
in many shades of Red, Yellow, Pink, Blue, 
Orange, Smoke, White, all good ones but not 
labeled as to name, 50 for $1.75. ALL SENT 
PREPAID, with complete instructions for grow- 
ing prize winners. I believe this to be the finest 
“glad”’ collection offered anywhere. 

This collection if bought under name would cost 
over $11.00. 

Send for illustrated catalog ‘“‘that is different,’’ 
listing over 300 of the world’s best varieties. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove, Box 45 
Burlington, Vermont 





Price Large 75c ea. $7.50 daz. 
Med. 50c ea. 5.00 dz. 
Small 85c ea. 3.50 dz. 


Wholesale prices in quantities. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK, N. H. 



















GUARD 
YOUR ROSES 


from mildew and black spot 


FUNGTROGEN cleans roses and 
other plants of all fungus, almost 
in a night, by invisible film. No 
injury to plant or foliage, no dis- 
coloration. Stimulates growth; 
richer foliage and blooms. Fungtro- 


gen is easily soluble in water, will not clog nozzle 
of spray. Pint makes 8-gal. spray liquid. $1.50 
postpaid. Recommended by leading rosarians. 
Use the companion sprays, Aphistrogen, kills 
plant lice; Insectrogen, kills leaf chewing insects. 
Free Bulletin, 


“Black Spot Control.’’ 
Rose Manufacturing Co. 


3642 Filbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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try begins his cultural instructions as fol- 


lows: “The prime requisites for Bearded 
Iris are good drainage and sunshine.” The 
italics are his. He continues: “Iris 


planted in the deep shade will produce 
foliage only.” But he concludes: “Other 
species as Japanese, Siberian, Spanish, or 
Oncocyclus, require quite different treat- 
ment.” Possibly one of these would bloom 
in heavy shade, but Mrs. Powell says 
“Tris,’ and by “Iris” we assume the 
Bearded type. 
Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


GORGEOUS SHRUB IDENTIFIED 

Replying to query in the January 
FLOWER GROWER: 

The shrub which grows so gorgeously 
in Tacoma, and this region, is Pyra- 
cantha, a species of Hawthorne. There 
are several varieties. The berries, which 
it produces very luxuriantly, vary in color 
from salmon to crimson, in the different 
varieties. The shrub will not endure sub- 
zero winter temperatures. 


JoE SMITH, 


(Wash. ) 


PROPAGATING LILIUM AURATUM 


Answering Mrs Nellie Pratt, (Mass.) 
December issue: 

Always pick off all small bulbs that 
form on stalk of Lilium Auratum and 
make a shallow planting of them, about 
two inches deep. The following Fall dig 
up and you will be surprised at the 
growth they have made and replant about 
four inches deep. Repeat this the follow- 
ing Fall when they should be developed 
into blooming-size bulbs. 

Mrs. W. J. POWELL, (Mich.) 


BLUE PERENNIAL FOR IDENTIFICATION 


I think your blue perennial with pink 
buds, blooming in early Spring, is Pul- 
monaria (Lungwort). It resembles Blue- 
bells (Mertensia Virginica) but blooms 
earlier and its leaves are coarse and hairy 
instead of smooth like those of the Blue- 
bells. Mine were delightfully fragrant— 
the only thing about them that is not 
according to your description. Anchusa 
myosotidiflora is very much like Pulmon- 
aria in growth and in bloom. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


CAPE COWSLIPS 
In the very interesting article by David 
Griffith, (D. C.) on Lachenalias (Cape Cow- 
slips) he says there are no commercial 
stocks in this country. This statement is 
an error as there are a number of firms 
who have these bulbs for sale. (One a 
California dealer, is an advertiser in the 

November FLOWER GROWER.) 


Miss Atice M. Scueer, (Kans.) 


(Flower ¥ 
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— GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 






CATALOGUE 


of All Strains of Tulips in Hundreds of Varieties and fur- 
ther Hyacinths, Crocus, Scilla’s, Miscellaneous and Ma- 
donna Lilies will be sent free on de 


mand. 
Bulbs shipped f.0.b. cars New York. Customers pay 


Growers, Truckers, Florists, Cetalog freight or express charges only from New York to 
Nurserymen, Suburbanites, - destination. 
=. Estates and Poultrymen. J. HEEMSKERK, 
ew Low Prices—Easy Terms Sassenheim. c/o P. van Deursen Holland. 
oa FARM eee co. 





1053-33rd Ave., S. 





Minneapolis, Mina. 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what ti 
as we issue several catalegs. oe ee eae, 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 


EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow cuete 
and finer -v 


egetablies, 
and better” fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, we? _— 
shrubs, hot house m 
otc. All told by E. C. "ick ind 
new books that answer prob- 


at publisher’ 
folder free. THEO. AUDEL. 65 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. y 15 

















GLADIOLUS BULBS 


SPECIAL OFFER 





6 No. 2 Belinde, Giant Cream........... $1.20 
7 No. 4 Berty Snow, Tall B Lavender veecce 1.05 
7 No. 2 Catalina, Rosy Pink eeetbheebaaee 1.05 
20 No. 3 Copper Bronze,  eeeae: 1.00 
2 No.3 F. J. McCoy, Tall Pink, Many 
ND . 0.530b0dccebaddsaddcecsse 1.30 
12 No. 3 Golden Dream, New Yellow...... 1.20 
1 No. 3 Hinemoa, New Australian Smoky. 1.50 
7 No. 2 Karl Volkert, 1.05 
7 No. 3 Merced, Orange pseseccccece 1.05 
7 No. 4 Mission Bells, Salmon 1.05 
20 Na 3 Osalin, Orang 1.00 
10 No. 2 Saraband, Smoky 1.00 
10 No. 3 Scarlet Bedder, 1.00 
1 No. 2 Winged Victory, Giant. Pink.... 1.00 





15.75 
-00 


“” 
aw 


To 
Any lot for....... $1.00 
Any 5 lots for.... 3.00 
Bulbs sent postpaid. 


Any 10 lots for. 
All 14 lots for... 9. 00 
Make remittance by " check, 
money order or currency. 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL CO. - Box G, Encinitas, Calif. 


When You Plant Your Garden 


Do not fail to include the Gladiolus, King of sum- 
mer flowers. 

My sets numbers 8, 9 and 10 offered om page 153 
of March FLOWER GROWER will save you time 
sending for lists and making selections. They are 
really remarkable offers and I have them put up, 
ready for immediate shipment. 

Bulblet Set No. 7, offered on page 98 of February 
FLOWER GROWER, will give you a nice start of 
33 of the very choicest varieties at small cost. 

If you don’t care for names, try my 


ALL SEASON MIXTURE 

which is made up from my regular stock of fine 
named glads, but is not labeled. Bulbs are all sizes 
and will give blooms from early summer until late 
fall. Varieties are early, midseason and late. This 
is no ordinary mixture because I haven’t a poor glad 
in my stock. Not less than 30 varieties in each 
order. Price, prepaid $15.00 per 1,000. Not less 
than 200 sold at this price. 

All of these offers subject to withdrawal when sur- 
plus stock is sold. Order promptly and begin your 
planting now. 


A. M. KITTOE, 1459 Tillamook Street, Portiand, Ore. 








BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 
EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 


$5.00 April Special $5.00 


A copy of the Year Book of the 
Illinois Gladiolus Society (value 
$1.00) gratis (while they last) 
with each $5.00 order from 
catalogue received in April men- 
tioning this ad. This Year Book 
contains much valuable inform- 
ation. Supply limited. 


J. H. HEBERLING 
Easton, Illinois, U. S. A. 








Guaranteed Gladiolus 


New England Grown 


I guarantee that these bulbs when in bloom will 
satisfy you that you have received liberal value If 
reported to me at blooming time that they are 
unsatisfactory they will be replaced free of charge. 

SPECIAL BARGAIN LOTS 
26 Adah, geranium color...........+.-- $1.00 
25 Almeda, strawberry .. 1.00 


15 Ambrosia, buff 
14 Baron Hulot, blue.. 







28 Elmo, ey sees 
33 Lois, 
15 Marathon,” purple $0004600466004000088 
30 Marjorie, TOSE ........cceeesececees 
12 Melba, salmon .. 
40 Peasant, pink ..... i 

14 Robinette, scarlet .. K 

SE Ges cencedsocceces 1.00 


30 Red Seal, 

2 Pe séccaccucecsosecess 1.00 
BO TN, TED scccccccccccccccccese 1.00 
Oe ED ccctccccenesstens 1.00 

100 one-inch size mixed................. 1.00 


Any six lots for $5.00—13 lots for $10.00 
ny to the third zone, beyond that add five cents 
per lot. 
All bulbs are strong healthy blooming si 
I have sold thousands of these lots, Siving satisfac- 


tion for twenty years. 
Cc. W. BROWN, Box 8343, Ashland, Mass. 

















Veiled Brilliance 
Joerg’s White Bobby 

Gloriana Coryphee 
Chas. Dickens 


The lot for $2.20, prepaid in USA only. 
68 page catalogue free. 


SD:LONG 





SONGS, Special $2.20 Offer 


each 


Healthy, true to name, Glad bulbs, 
variety labeled. Sizes, 1%4 inch up. 
One Bulb Each: 
Rita Beck Herbstzauber 
Pearl of California Mary Frey 
Olive Goodrich Dr. Moody 
Mrs. Dohrmann Betty Joy 


Betty Compson 


Eliz. Swartley 


Boulder, 
Colorado 


Clubs 
Schools 


Societies 


for any 


FLOWER Gi Ow 


Compare any issue of 











Churches 


Write for Special 
Rates on Subscriptions 


There * = more dignified and altruistic co-operative effort 
Owen 


than getting new readers for 


I will make very special rates on application, so that a good 
profit remains in the hands of the organization. 

This magazine is the best-balanced collection of literature to 
be had in magazine form, and regardless of subscripiion price. 


E FLOWER GROWER with any issue 


of any other publication. 
Write me for rates. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 


Calcium, N. Y. 








J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Ys 
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